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riiBi'Acii. 


o£ that work published in 1900, the article ou Buddhism reads. ^'Buddhism/' 
says Brewer on p. ISd of that book, "is a system of religion established 
in India in the tJdrfl (!) century. The general outline of the system is that 
the world is a transient reflex of deity (1), that the soul is a ‘’vital spark^ 
(!) of deity, and that after death it will be bound to matter again till 
the ‘wearer’ has, by divine contemplation, been so purged and purified 
that it is fit to be absorbed into the divine essence (!)”. "Surely,” said I to 
myself after perusing Brewer’s statements, "there must be some error 
somewhere ; for the Buddhism which I have practised and studied from 
my earliest youth believes in neither deity nor its ‘sparh,' and is something 
quite different”. And the necessity of exposing the erroneous notions 
prevalent in occidental countries about Buddhism — the enormity of 
which might be measured by the fact of their having misled even the 
octogenarian encyelopjedic Brewer — urged itself upon me more strongly 
than ever. At that very time I made a solemn resolve that, should 
I be spared to acquire a sufficient command over English and Sanskrit, 
it would be my first care to explain to the inhabitants of the country 
which gave us our religion, what Buddhism really is and what it 
is not. Such an opportunity, however, seemed never to be coming, until, 
to my great surprise, I was informed one day that the large-hearted and 
erudite Vice-Chancellor* and the learned Syndicate had appointed me 
Reader on Buddhism to the University of Calcutta. And great indeed is 
the thankfulness and delight with which I embrace this opportunity which 


promises an early fulfilment of my long-cherished hope of expounding to 
the countrymen of Buddha the real essence of the faith which he preached, 
recovered from the numerous, though fragmentary, accounts enshrined in 
the Sanskrit canon, which, though lost in the original, is still accessible to 
scholars in Chinese and Tibetan versions, faithfully executed through 
centuiies of indefatigable labour, by generations of learned and pious 
scholars who consecrated their lives and energies to the dissemination of 
Buddha’s teachings beyond the confines of Jambudvipa. 

The gentleman''^ now at the helm of this University, and to whom I take 
this opportunity of offertng my humble tribute of thanks, is a man of many- 


* The Hon. Justice Sir Asutosli Mookerjee, Kt, O.S.I., D.L., D.Sc., Samswati, &c. &c. &c. 
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In till anhunn of t\tL xtar l*>0li, wlitu I \\ »>* tlit ‘'liort*' of 

J^ivan, a' n PonUOndintc lU'can.!* Sclioltr of the Solo ‘.Infl of 

ToUo, with the object of slnlvm^ Sin««lnl ami Fill in tlic hml of 
BmMl aV birth, 1 oanic ncrov^ a fellow jnsH.ii'jtr a 1 imUhcirtcHl Ameriein 
gentleman, who, on le\rnin' thitIw\M a IbiUhist |>rie-t, i mimre I of 
me in a half ciirioii'', half e'omle-' eiilm^ manner, what liu(l(lln‘*m re 
me'ant I fiill\ umlei>tooel the im|iort of tlie ijiiestioii, ami, thoUj'Ii 
mj lie-irt Wv^ o\er Ilowiii,' with c-i^riif^s t»» etplain to m\ iiilerl K.ntor the 
lloct^ne^ of the reli^nn in wliieh I hid iNtii bn n,;ht up I tli«co\en.(I, 
to m\ Ners •jrvat re«?rct, tint in\ clefeetue kn>wlel„e of the Fn^hsh 
lan^iLa,^e provexl an wuMirmount ibK birrurtotlu aieompli hment of mj 
piou*> purjio e V few wonN of bn>kni I n4h-I» lame to nn bps ami melted 
then. Hut m\ fellow -pa we njftr wa'* imxonbli , hi w i*. determinexl to 
Imt an answer Ilein^ at a lo s to uti^fe hi«. laudihle mn »^lt\, I went 
down to m\ cabin ind brought up HepbiiniV rnshsh Japane-e Dietionarj 
and a brand new co]»j of Dr DawtrV Diction ir\ of Pliri'^Q ami Pibli, 
the parting gift of n beiKNoleiit fne ml am! fellow countr) man Ihe Lng» 

ish-Japam«e Dictionari was unfortunateU of lilth or m> u e, but Brewer’s, 
work appearetl for the tune lieing to relieee me of inj belplea ue^b 
^^ltbout lie^itatin^ fur a Miiglt mom n* I Luin d o\e) tlit leaves, of 
Brewer’b book until I caiiie to tlic article, on Buddhi<5in, and showed 
it to mj trans-Atlautic compamou wlio reul it with apparent pleasme, 
thanked me for the information thu'. bupphed, and elepaitexl m ^ood 
humour hcii he had ^one out of i>i^ht, T retired to m> cabin and 
attempted the then somewhat heroic feat of interpreting to mj self, with 
the help of Ilephurn’b Diclonar^, the account gi\ eu of Buddhism hy the 
venerable Brewer , and distressing indeed vyas smpri&e when I had made 
the passage intelligible to m) self Alost ofjou, who aie no doubt more 
familiar with Brewer’s Dictionarj of Phrase end 1 iblc than I ein claim 
to be, will recollect how even m the revised, coucctelaud enlaigcd edition 
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soil of Indian speculation, has been totally ignored and condemned here 
for centuries together. It is my devout hope that Indian scholars of 
Sanskrit and Pali may not neglect the Chinese and Tibetian versions of 
the Canons of Buddhism. It is they who have to take up the mission of 
unveiling the true relation between the religious and philosojDhieal ideas 
that lie concealed in the numberless, though fragmentry works of ancient 
India and Tibet, and solve the problem of the bond of union amongst the 
great religions of the East. I believe or rather am convinced that these 
religions, though modified greatly in the course of long ages and their 
passage through varying climes, all have their beginnings in the soil of 
India : and hence, a futm-e religious union of the East may not be altogether 
a dream. 

I ought perhaps to add a few words as regards the scope and nature of 
the present little work. My main objeet has been to present in a short 
and comprehensive form a complete view of Buddliistic philosophy, both of 
Mah^y^na and HinayAna Schools, in order to stimulate my fellow scholars in 
the same field to independent research. Obviously, the attempt to confine 
so vast a subject within narrow limits must lead to unavoidable obscurity. I 
hope in the near future to issue a series of books, each treating of a 
separate portion of this great subject in a clearer and more detailed manner. 


Calcutta : 
Sejytemher, 1912. 


S. YAMAKAMI. 





Sided abilities as is couspieuously sKowa byliis disch'vijrm^, m 'vaiious 
capacities, a number of the highest public duties I should hi e to mention 
here the supreme courtesy and sympathy that I always received from liim 

In the deven months and a y ear winch have passed since I first began 
lecturing, I ha\ e had occasion to become acquainted u ith many othei Indian 
gentlemen To them I owe a debt of obligation for the various ways in 
which they rendered me help and assistance In view of my insufiieient 
knowledge of English which has evei been a great obstacle in my path, 
I cannot but e'<press my sinecrest gratitude for tbe benevolent aid winch I 
ha\ e receu ed f rom them, and witliout which I could not possibly have 
accomplished this m ork 

Tirst and foremost 1 should mention the late Mr Harmatli Dc, a greater 
scholar than whom it has seldom been my foitime to come across He was 
an honour to his country, and his gnat linguistic gif ts u ould have proved 
of invaluable service in what I cousulei to be the most important tasl which 
lies before Indian scbolarship, namely, the rediscovery of ancient Buddhistic 
"Works, lost m the original Sanskrit and now to bo found only in Chinese 
and Tibetian versions To lum — alas 1 now passed away — I must record my 
deep debt of gratitude for help and counsel m my present task 

I must also express my obligation specially to Mr M Ghosh, Professor 
di'^n^i^ ‘kiitcra'cnre m ffte >rcsihtncy tidiiege, anh to tiic "fton T)r 
Suhrawardy, M A , Ph D , Bar at-Law, Mr Kasipiasad Jayaswal, Bar at- 
Law, and Mr B Jagannath^e^ya for their Kind revision of portions of this 
hook And last, hut not the least, I should mention Babu Bidhubhushan 
Dutta, Ikl A of this University, and now working on educational lines in 
Calcutta In lum I found a fine scliolai and a sincere worker to whom 
I am also indebted for assistance in re\isiou and the looking over of proofs 

In conclusion, I desire to express my thanks to all who have helped me 
m the preparation of tins work and to whom is chiefly due the rapid 
progress in its publication I am more sensible of its deficiencies than any 
one else can be Yet I do not hesitate to commend it to the public, if for 
no other reasons, at least for the comprehensive character of the philosophical 
sy stem expounded therein — a philosophy, which, though ansing from the 
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man's intellectual powers are too limited to enable him to attain Nirvana 
unaided and unassisted, and that the world is too full of sin and suffering to 
permit him to reach Euddhahood through his own independent exertions. 
This is exactly what is taught in the Lotus of the Good Law, an authorita- 
tive work of the hlahayana, of which the Sanskrit text is being published 
in St. Petersburg. "There is no rest," says that Sutra, "m any of the 
three worlds, viz., the world of desire, the world of form and the world of 
formlessness, for they are like a house on fire and teem with all mannei of 
confusion, pain and suffering. Life and old age, sickness and death, are 
ever present in them, and they burn like a fire which nothing can quench. 
The Tathagata, having left the conflagration of the three worlds, is dwelling 


in peace in the tranquillity of his forest-abode, saying to himself : ‘'All three 
worlds are my possession, all living beings are my children, the world is 
full of intense tribulation, but I myself will work out their salvation'." 

Picturesque but perhaps more familiar names which are respectively 

given to these two groups are (1) The Gale of ihe Noble 

Tlie Easy Pcath, and 

the Difficult Path. Pathf and (T) The Gaie of ihe Land of Llis-^" 
Their respective ad- 
vantages and disadvan- which in Sanskrit would be called (1) Arya^marga- 

dvdva and (f) SiiJilKiiivyuha-di'dra. The former of 
these is usually styled "The Difficult Patb"» while the latter is generally 
termed "The Easy Path."'*^ How these two names sprang' iq) i.s not 
very difficult to determine. Suppose there are two men who intend to 
travel from Bombay to Calcutta, one of whom makes up his mind to 
journey on foot, while the other decides to travel by rail. Both, 'unless 
they perish in the way or change their minds, are bound to reach their 
destination sometime or other. The traveller on foot will naturally require 
a herculean effort to accompli, sh his journey, while his companion the mil- 
wa}’- passenger will reach Calcutta without hardly any effort on his part. 
It would be difficult to say whicli of these two travellors has travelled 
better, foi the labours and hai'dships of the traveller on foot find their 
compen.sation in the enjoyment of the beauty and magrrificence of the sur- 
rounding sights and sounds of nature, while the rapidity with which the 


Japanese: ShG-cU-mon. - Japanese: ^io-do-mon. 

* .Tapanese: I.g;C)-dC\ 


^ Japanese : N(tn-gi6~d6. 
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CU*»irm!Kin I f llti 1 
i}( ixm 

Tl f* tw » \ cl iflf* * 


nc Mill kluiuu t»» \im, !•* jntn two schools, 

r/*, jljTt f»f tlip On'if/r ^t}upl^ «»r 
niul tint of tln» Ic-MT or ntn't\r»n»‘‘m Mnlj"i\rini*tn 

t** not jjoiunlU khouH, »s ►uWIimiUhI into 

Iwo^nnii-, r/*, Pitrhiiffv VnlnyuoM)/ ni)il t)>i Jtffy 

, <f/*rrA jjc* / iok; '] Ijn miImIimmc n is lint 

F«i uru Tn ff lie ' 

f.mtoriciwt nrliitnrs but on tki lii-'torH-il tUvilojimcnt 

nf \s1nt ('oiiiititutO'^ tlx <'«'■« ntnl tiiofin tif BmMhwn Tim* tlu Mfidlna- 
niiki^ and tlu fillmto tin t-ntc^on «f I^artmtf^ 

Vah(i^ tlu trntaiittlii f*<!inoI, tlin /M^owci ^tlmnl, tliC 

Tr/f///A» Sclifxil n** ^^^ll nt* tlu jjnnt C!niu*«c ^duol of llu(Ul!ii''iii kiinwn n*? 
the Jifii '/ill ,S<liool nn iiirljuhHl »j Jtlfjf iferr/njeil Vn/it}<niif>i The 
proundH on ^duch till-' ths'.ifintion !« IhmhI I dmll nttomiH to set forth 
liter on 


^iherc i<» 1 sotond nutli mI of tln'-Mfiiilum, whith i*^ In^cd on n juncturl 
j'ojnt of uMi j\(tonlni»; to thi« method, 33mldlu‘it 

pmaKa”’"”iV'’'S 

tinoa^TOrcejtiorrf Ho tlio'-c wliith litliiM IH tlu iKissiliiIitj of omanLUntun 
tioii thronj'li one's own intclkttinl jinwcrt, and (£) tho'Je 

nhieli eonsulcr piKition to ho depondont on the power 
of another In other word<, the foimer of thQ*^c two f^roups maintains 
that, for the attainment of Ruddhahood, wc must rel} on mir own powers 
and on onr own powers alone , whilt tlio laltoi adiocatcs dependence on n 
‘^iionrhheTithj^ta-Vmitlhha for. the purjiD^e of ohtnniinfr rebirth m 
Pirvhpe The ica«^on«i gncii fm thurthooT\ In the lattci sthnol are tint 
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Sillra or some book of the 1 inai/a or some Scislrct. coustituting the sacred 
text upon which they base their theories. Thus the Ayatamsaka 
school depends on the Buddhavatamsaka-mahavaipnlya-sntra, the 
Tien-Tai school on the " Lotus of the Good Law, the Mantra school 
on the ‘^jMaha-vairoehana-abhisambodhi-sutra,” the Sukhavati school on the 
'^SukhavatT-vyuha-sutra.^' 

Others again depend on Sa'slras. Thus the Sarvastitvavadins depend on 
the “Abhidharma-sastra” ; the Satya-siddhi school on the '^Satya-siddhi- 
sastra^’ ; the Yijnanavadin school mainly on the ^'Yijnana-matra-sastra/^ 
the Madhyamika on the ‘^Aladhyamika-sastra,” the “Dvadasa-nikaya- 
sastra^^ and the “^ata-sastra.^^ 


The Yinaya school again depends on the Tina^a Filal-a. 

From this point of -sdew all Buddhist schools are classified into four 
groups : the Sutra school, the Muaya school, the Sastra school and the 
Dhyana or i\\Q Buddha-diia school. This division is .unknown in India 
and was first made in Japan. 


But such a classification, whatever its merits may be, ought not to make 

Thcsevci-ai cHvi«ions loose sight of the significant fact that even the 
o^cllap one aiiothei. Sastra schools sought to sup 2 :)oi’t' and corroborate 

the views which they held respecting the highest truth, by adducing in 
every instance ju'oofs from one or more of the SiHras accejited by them as 
the direct teaching of Lord Buddha. Moreover, eveiy school indulged in 
criticisms of an adverse character against all others for the purj)ose of seeui- 
iug for itself the highest place among all the schools of Buddhism, This 

Controvcrsinlisin in hostile Controversy amongst the professed 

^bllowers of a religion of jieaee was not unknoum in 
India ; but it is in China that it acquired important dimen.sions. It will 
be no exaggeration to state that controvcrsialism, and that of a most 
active character, is perhaps the most salient characteristie of Chinese 
Buddhism. Unfortunately the records dealing with the history of 
controvcrsialism in Indian Buddhism are not to be found, save and except 
m the form of a small treatise preserved in the Chinese Tripitaka. 
Ibis is the celebrated work of Yasumitra entitled ""A Treatise 
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lailw-aj p'i''‘>cngei must Ium\ to his> tlo**t!nitiou is calculated to clostioy all 
charm of tra\ellnig: The Mmdc of the Difficult and paths is as old 
as Kajjaijuin^ a\ho^ in his greatest woik Commentir) on the Prajna* 
pai-amihv'suti-a^^* sajs — '^Vaiiousaic the gates m the Lau of Buddha^ 
like unto the difficult paths and ensj paths in this uorld of ouis, uhere 
hard is the jouine} of a tia\ellei who walketh on foot and easy the \03agc 
of him uho tmicllcfli m a hoaf But the choice between the difficult and 
the easj paths must be left to the taste of him who wisbctli to tiaiel 

In slioit, acooiding to its thioictical and practical aspects, Biiddlu'-m 
adimtb of two diffcient modes of cl issi(icatiou 

Tiom the thcoictical point of \icw Buddhism is diii'^iblc into njna3aiia 
and INfah.'iv.Tu i The Jlmai/aiia coiiMsts of twent\ 

Tln'orctjcnl ision 

^ BafhJiustn— tilt vtlioolh \\i(h flic addition of the little known Safva- 

ifiHaywm and tho 

mdudedmcacl!^^''”** Scliool J/tt/myttua ifi siib-dnidctl into the 

"Paitially dc\clotKd Maha3ana^'' and the "rull3 
dcN eloped Malu) ana " The "P.irtialli de\cIopcd !Maliii3ana^‘' consists of 
the Madli3amika and the ^ ijnaimadiii School", while the "Pnll} dt\ eloped 
ilfa!iS 3 aua'''' embraces a hige mimbci of Kchool", the best known of which 
are the A\atamsaka, Jifautia, Dh3ana, Sukh.viali»\3riln, the Chinese Tun- 
'Im and the Ja^aicGse AccAucw Schools 

Piom the practical point of mcw, two bioad classifications of Buddhism 

aie possible, U", the “Sclf-icliaut gioup’^* and the 

Dutidlnsm “l^i?l’C“dciit giuup The foimei will embiace all 

Dc^ld(,ntVo«rs the fcchoolb of the lliiiayaiia, and most of thoJlalia- 

3 ana schools such as the Aiatamsaka, the Madliya- 

mika, the Yijuana>adin, the Tieii-T<u, the !Mantn, the Vinaia and the 

Dh 3 ana schools The “Dcjicndcnt group” on the other hand will contains 

all the Paiadisc*scckiiig schools of the SuUutiati-xi/Cdta 

A third and perhaps a moie inipoitant mode of classification is ba«cd 

Chsaification biswl Upon the diMsion's of the Triiutaka All the schools 
on tl>e Tripitakft — farst 

mnde r>^ Japanese of Bntldbi«m mentioned abo%e, w itli the cole exception 
poliolnrs but unknown 

of the Dhj am School, de2»ond piincipaly* upon some 
J'nnpos Cut 11G9 * Jipanwie 


* JnpancPO To 
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sacred books as their fmal authority, but nevertheless thej' respect the 
canon, regarding it as an efficient instrument conducing to the attainment 
of enlightenment. The well-known similitude which they employ in this 
connection is that of the finger iwintiiig out the moon, the sacred books 
being compared to the former and the highest truth to the latter. It 
becomes needless to point the moon out with the finger, once we are in a 
position to see the moon herself in all her brightness. 

Last comes the psychological classification of Buddhism, which cor- 
responds to the psychological division of all mental 
Psjdioiogicai ciassi- {^to intellect, emotion and volition. Ac- 

cording to this mode of classification, all the so-called 
Self-reliant schools — with the sole exception of the Dhyana school, — are 
to be classed as the intellectual schools, the Dependent school as emotional, 
and the Dhyana school must be regarded as the sole representative -of a 
volitional school in Buddhism. But this method of classification is by no 
means absolute. It is merely relative, for there are to be found traces of 
emotional and volitional teachings in the so-called intellectual schools and 
vioc versa. In Buddhism there is no j>urely intellectual, or purely emo- 
tional or purely volitional school. 

To the scholar who is interested mainly in the philosophical aspect of 
Buddhism, the intellectual schools are by far the most 

The relatire import- 
ance of the several important, and it is to an account of these that the 

greater portion of my lectures will be devoted. At 

the same time, no student of Buddhism ought to forget that the chief end 

of the preachings of Buddha is the attainment of Nirvana or Moksha, 

which is the outcome, not of philosophical speculation, but of religious 

and moral practice. Thus the emotional and the volitional schools 

of Buddhism are superior from a practical j)oint of Anew to the 

intellectual ones and, as such, more potent in religious influence in 

China and Japan. But why do I limit myself to these two countries? 

They would be nVore powerful as religions in any part of the world, seeing 

that the intelleetdal schools lack the essential quality indi.spensable to everj' 

religion, rc., thc\ quality of popularity. This is the reason AAdry the 

SukhiiAatl-vyriha 'School and the Dhyana School are constantly gaining' in 
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^Mlh till Pomts uf Contiiitiiiii tin difTtnut StluoK of 

RmWlu'-m ’ ‘ Tlie SiU'-Unl on^mtl of tin*, xn inltrishn^ iu>rk i*. 
unforlninli l\ l‘-t, Iml tlm'i <*f jt nn iNtnit in CIuium, hhou- 

tiu jjnnt inuxirtnnti '\liuh wn*- ^ttn^!u'^I to it li\ lluddln*-! Mliuhr*' 
i\i n in tirlx tinu*^ 

\«)u till- of tntit wm of I lu nttotln r >• llmru- %\Iii(l» Kt mu -» 
r»n(Mnt TtiiMi^t Indiin «t « H(»r pinMl, Ntin- to Inx 

on^mtixl n- i‘^rl\ i- tlu tuitim wlmli follownl llinldli'i h ilrith Fht 
fir-t {jiv^t Kln-in iliti.*-, nivortlin;: to \n-\mntn, fmm tlu lH*>^nnin^ if 
tilt -inl iTiitnn winili foH»\\t>»I ItuiMii'tV Nir\'i \ Tin Irultr of tin 
(livxnt<r^ w i- n pni^-l fnini'«l \ «,om i f tin ino»t nnnrknlik tlunktr- 

rnilti 111 - ]*ri«lu<\il, in«l tlu mIi m) ^\llt(ll lu foiiiul«Hl w i- t-illiil tlu Mn/n 
t’ nr tin ' *>iliool of tlu Collin ^ition" 1 - tijijKi-iil to tlit 

ortluxlo’c kIiooI nf tlu tliUr-t ktuuMi «s tlu SM iriri-ruifi llii-i tvso 
kIiioU uiuknvuil diu-im- niul until nt tlu lu^njimn^' of 

lilt 5lh untnrs ifttr Ilud lluV «1tntli» tlu ir iininlHr ro-i to ii^'litiMi; ninth, 
Unij; ’ uMihI to tlu two on^tml Mlumi-, imki n)> tlu 'InuilN SIukiU 
nkiituiiuil lit ^ a^unntn Itu«n!«lKuin tint tlu inijontN of tlitmilul 
iu I 'ilt'itli IIkiuhIx** to nin pirtunlir or *'• iMiptin^ tlu 

Su\1-tit\u\a Ini- nml tlu '^intnlntikn- uho iiloiu mllun.'il torih^ious 
tt\t-, ju-t 'x* Clinu'-t nml Jnpnu'M llnilillml- «1 > at tlu, pn-iiil ila\ 

Of ill tilt i-thooU of UiultlliiKiii jurlnp- tin nio-t ntioinl anil tlu Ins.! 

fttUrvil ]»\ iln^ini- i- tlit Dhiun FthooM Tins 

Tl c IIJ ‘'lI o t 

K.hool dots not clin^ fur Mi]i))ort to an} pirtituhr 
l>ortiJU of tilt 'Injiituki**, imt rillitr taki- nj> nlnftNtr i- tictlltut m the 
Nariou- jtorlions of the Mtrnl i iiioij, not nithont HihjLtliiji' it to i 
tnlitil txiimintum Tlit Dlnnim ►thool inortovtr htlitMs tint the 
lumnn ton^uu in too nt ik. to p\o ion (o the In^htvt truth As n. 
uatunl toiiHujutiut of Mich nbiluf, its ndhcrtiifs di-t)niin ittithmcnt to 

‘ N »)' 1 Cit \«) 12SI l’H5 !2fi0 ’Jnjnncao Piiwltli 

* Jtijanpao Jil* /« f * 

* Jipuifso /o «l % Thin 8c1 ool introl icr 1 m Clinalj im In linn i r pst 
Boll tlinrmi wl o was tlio tliirl 8on of ft KiOf, of Knnei m *'OUtl Tnlln TTocniiotoCl tia 
uiA 0 02" 




tvirnnuTios, 


power m Jni*nti, wIuliMhnr nx-vt wh«N !• in* fn*^t xj-nr nftcr xcir 

Of oMitVi , 1 il * not mt -xn t<i Jinx lUnt tlw n* nn* n** »ntj lUt tml mIuW- xxIikIj 
nn mtuw lx j nrUiil ilnnrti r nn 1 «\»niM a jvmirful sxxnx o\jr 
tlic nutiiU * f tm h in 4i)on Tnijmn tln^ f u t xx> ul<l K tintun* nnt t»> 
xxilfnlU lilin Iin^ < ni m If to tin intlii !n< xxnMit! l\ (hr Afnntn 

Krljoril ninl the Ni« Intvn h ■ I, !• tli « f fill tnnlirtln i-ititjxjrx if 

the 'll ititu 11 1 tnnl » h v *•> |*ut iiiiu^tt if ilr\ d i-«ttie'itjiin'i I 

vlnll imxN'i'il to ih i** ntnl j nn« ipl t f llucUhi*!!! in inx inxtliitun 


Tin: r**‘'r\ii\L I’liiNni’i.r*- or in ddiiisi i’iiiLo‘'onn 

irrofsTO. (iimn Jiisnu n 

“ \ll I- ttn)« nintntnv, tin n t» ii * / 1* , ainl Nitxniaji tin mix lalin " 
>u<-li i« tin tim** Mlnnur.^tmi ni- n xxhuh n^ti. tlu 

Ti^ xl ri'T f M 

fotTM »i " «T mtm fil ne • f |lti«niti*nx, li it //»i»uiur*i; or llnd* 

hunh.f 

illii'tn <if th li**«r\»linl *r l*r it U i/ot ihi»ii tint 
• f till Omtir Tin llu Uhi't* I f tli (ki Xtir \ ihnh , n** tlnx i-xll thun* 
f-lxpi, rlntn, ui nmtn Intun ti III to th - of tin le-^Mr tin irulitof 
(*'lilili«1iui^ x furtln r I run iph j-n nlur to tin ni* Ixi •, xxhn li tin x fitnmlxti 
m tin xxonln ^rrrm — “Mli-Mulin* it i» ’ Mot this jinmiph 

is imt 4 nlilhsl to nnx (liiniif iioxtllx, jinsimnh as u ]« imiilx njhnM,ir, 
tnon* projKrlx s|s ^l,lH 4 , n li-^uuimti oiitisinn nf tin lliinl of the altoxi. 
lum^l tminipl.-i, i/* , th tt Nirxnt x is tin onlx 4-xIm 'lln mnd run n 
of tin Ihnhlhists oftm iilhnhs txixxliit is onllrl tin fourth M^n of tin 
Phinm, fir, that “all is Miffinn,;” But tlnx too i-xuiiot hi calhil n new 
pmni]il(, for it It iiotlnii^'^ tnon* thin IX oexmlhirx of tin h^^t t;riat jmmijdi 
xxlmli foniiulitm tin truth of imixir-il inij i rnuun mo “All is unj cr 
mi lont", nr,;ms tin Ihnhlhists, "xxhitixxr iiniKrinimnt H frmi^lit xxith 
hufftnii};, fnjo nil th it is is full of mifTi rui}; “ 

^V( dull not tlnuforo irr, if xxi xxm t« lixx iloxxn that tho iihoxi thrio 
]*rm<ijtlm an tin fnml nin nfnl 1» ni1» xxhuh ihstuij;msh Ihnhlhisni from all 
ollnr rdi^ions n\hlcms in tin historj of tht xxoild Nor will it hi In/ardous 

to aflirin that, shoiiM tin r* he fontnl nnx otin r nxstun of tlioupht x\hn.li 
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The above stanza is to be found in the Chinese and the Tibetan versions 
only, but the following stanza occurs also in the Pali : 

ahtalikkhe na samuddamajjhe, 

Na pabbatana:m vivabam pavissa, 

Na VIJJATI so JAGATIPPADESOj 
Yathatthitam ea-ppasahetha jiaccu." 

i.e. "Not in the sh}'- nor in the depths of the ocean, nor having entered 
the eaverns of the mountain, nay, such a place is not to be found in the rvorld 
where a man might dwell without being overpowered by Death.’^ 

Birth and death indeed are the great antipodes in the career of a living 
being ; and death, The Great Migration'’, as the Tibetans call it, is indeed a 
change that has struck and even confused the minds of the high and low 
from the dawn of time to the present day. This change, along with birth 
and old age, constitutes, according to Buddhism, one of tlie prime miseries 
of life, and we are over and over again reminded in the Sacred Canon of 
the sorrowful fact that death is the end of life — warananiim M jlritam. In 
the technical language of Buddhist Philosophy the change involved in death 
implies the impermanence of life-appearance. In other words, tlie tenet 
of the impermanence of life-period denotes among living beings the 
difference between the birth-state and the death-state, and among- inanimate 
things the difference between the state of being produced and the state of 
perishing. The great Asanga, who founded the Vijnanavada or the Idealistic 
school of Buddhist philosophy, saj-s in his well-known treatise on "The 
‘ Madhyantanugama-sastra^^ " All things are produced by the combination 
of causes and conditions and have no independent noumenon of their own. 
When the combination is dissolved, their destruction ensues. The body 
of a living being consists of the combination of the four great elements, viz,, 
earth, water, fire and air ; and when this combination is resolA'’ed into the 
foiu’ component elements, dissolution ensues. This is what is called the 
impermanence of a composite entity.”^ 

' Nanjio’s Cat. No. 1246. This Saastra ivas oomposed by the great Nagarjima and Asanga, 
the latter explaining the text of the former. The Chinese translation of this ivork is made 
by an Indian scholar, Gautama Prajnaruci, in A.D. 543, of the Eastern Wei dynasty, “A.D. 
534r-5oO.” 
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of ihi* lVv\*' {Nt-i’»‘»;»nn*rv\ hlil*-, to ln*i 

“Kti''*" tint tth'iti \ t r « vt*-** an** •» fii tn < a to! «».mlitton« ntol « 'cr\ 
I itn\* rt • 

*I lo' of I nni" rnnh« iui‘, mltmt'* of 

' f« 111 ^ »'•••>*{ ti 111 1 ifm'i •f"( ( a"!**** 1, intiu In a**,— 


fr»} Ilf linj* nnato tit ■ 4 f n -I . 

(il titan Iinj*' Minn* tHa . 

frj Tin* Ittij* iitn’i «j* • «*f ll»* “f (N'ti'JjInnn) Tluit:;'* 


Xjiiv wlnt !• mi ant Ia th** "Im|i riinn* ina of I.ifo.j" nt*!’’ ' In inrultm 
tun*-** ti » »4nntin« tinti tin hw** of tin* »nili«- 

hit! '* ‘ ^ tni •<( unit* r nml of tin nitn* nation of » noivt 

in tin* j‘Ii\*nal an.tM lluiMln*tn m Liiowlial^s tlu* 
norkiti*: 4»f Uitli tin • Ian** in til. ii**iinn in! worl'i, for it nnintniin*, in till’ 
U'xt^ of tin* San.\»tilNji\4*'lin» t*!I m, tin* « t* nnlilv of tin* iioium ml state 
rtf (hn iWttMrttii tUn*no1iout tin (Ima ttunioin of tmm, tUo \civt^ (lu* 
ant| tin* futiin . T In* an l!»lvn»*un MiirixAn i n’ltm rtlhal Tin* “Ir«»tiis nf llio 
nr»tn3 liaaa" ►na*. tint "lAiratliitijj' n aalnt it n" In fai t, nneonlin^ to 
till* llinMliUt; tin* iinnirM* li n inilln t- lM';;»tmiti;: nor i ml, »ml il i*. iiicoimi- 
\^lllK‘ tint M>ni< slionliNjinii;; out «*f initliim,: ‘T tlmt mitluii^* slmnlil 
sjirin'' out of r4ttmttimi:. U !•» aun*o‘Ml*U* iiImi tint linn* sInmM c\M a 
tiling uliicli 4li*i h not rli lo !!•'' ***‘at«iiru»* »»f tin* Inw" {li^untnjuuUt) 

tin* follow in;; Kl^in;;^ of llmWlii nn* rn.mlnl: 


“Tiut Miiu It M I m* I a » iti aam i*i 

Tn XT wiiK n t** niuii, n iM in i am t4iMt 

WjUJ-r IJUTINU IS, I IIITIN/. HIM III, 

M'ltn.i hiiith is, uMtn hiii tome” 


‘ NniiJIti'H Cnl >11 
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Is there then a motive power whereby thing's -arc ehaugecl f Ijvery 
carriage^ we see, has the capacity to move, but it does not move unless set 
in motion by some outside power. Similarl}'' the water-mill is turned by 
the power of water and the wind-mill depends on the propulsion of the 
wind to be able to revolve. The ea.rth too requires the gravitation of the 
sun in order to turn round its axis. In fact, all things need some sort of 
motive power to be changed from one state to another. The sword, avc 
know, cannot cut itself and the finger cannot itself point out its own self. 
What then, w^e may ask, is the power which makes all things change ? 
Buddha, wdien he ■wanted to answ'er this question, spoke of origination, 
staying, growth and decay, and destniction — nfjwila, sf ///{/, juru, virodha. 
These, he said, are the fom* characteristics of every com^^osite thing and he 
added that it is owing to their possession of these four characteristics, that 
all things undergo modification and are subjected to repetition of themselves 
in endless revolution. 


The Sarvastitvavadins, or the realistic school of Buddhism, wdio, by the 
•way, belong to the Lesser Vehicle, regard these four characteristics, viz., 
origination, staying, growth and decay, and destruction, as the only appear- 
ance or existence of a thing throughout the three divisions of time, the past, 
the present and the future. According to this theory of the four characteri- 
stics, technically called Chat nr-lahh ana in Buddhist philosophy, (i) there 
exists origination by which everything is brought to a state of existence from 
the future to the present ; (ii) there also exists staging which tries to make 
everything stay in its actual or identical state as soon as a thino' emerwes 
from the future into the present by the force of origination ; (iii) there is 
thirdly, groioth ami decag whereby everything is dragged into the pale of 
old age ; and (iv) fourthly and lastly, there comes destruction which destroys 
everything by carrying it to the past. Such is' the reason which explains 
why nothing can continue in the same state for even two consecutive moment 
in this phenomenal ivorld. In short, all things are being incessantly changed 
by the operation of the four characteristics. 

Tradition relates how before a few centuries had elapsed after the death 
of Buddha, a great discussion arose between his follow^ers as to whether the 
four characteristics exist simultaneously or successively. One school, viz., 
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by them as out-and-out nihilists. But to the Buddhist mmijata conveys a 
far different sense. He understands the word to mean ^^the perj)etual 
changes occurring at every step in this phenomenal world.^^ The great 
NagSrjuna says in the Madh 3 '’amika ^astra^ (ch. xxiv) — 

^If ^ ^ 1 

^ ^ II 

which means according to the interpretation of Kumarajiva : — ‘'Tt is on 
account of that everything becomes possible; without it nothing 

in the world would be possible.'" In other words, it is on the truth of the 
impermanence of the nature of all things that the possibility of all things 
depends. If things were not subject to continual change but were permanent 
and unchangeable, forthwith the evolution of the human race and the 
development of living things would come to a dead stop. If human beings 
had never died or changed but had continued always in the same state, 
what worrld the result have been ? The progress of the human race would 
stop for ever. In his epoch-making treatise entitled ^^Outlines of hlahayana 
Buddhism," which ought to be in the hands of every student of philosophy, 
my learned countryman Prof. D. Suzuki, expounds the idea of ^unyata 
in the following masterly fashion :~<‘Sunyaf4 simply means conditionality 
or transitoriness trf all phenomenal existence. It is a synonym for anitya 
or fratitya. Therefore, ^emptiness," according to the Buddhists, signifies 
negatively the absence of particularity, the non-existence of incMuals j 
as such, and positively the evci-changing state of the phenomenal world, a i 
constant flux of becoming, an eternal series of causes and effects. It must : 
never be underetood in the sense of annihilation or absolute nothingness; 
for nihilism is as much condemned by Buddhism as mive realism.’'^ 

In fact the principle of universal impermanence touches not the subs- 

Inivl.et.onso is tl ,0 =‘'1. is concerned only with the 

"’“M. And the explanations given of it, 

s'-e cited abov e, incline more towards a negative 

... Ko. mo. Ti,o tel of this sr,h7iB" 

baswjnno «n,l is oxplaiacd by hi, sreafost clisoipio, An-a Deva Tho rl 
Of .hi, ivort im, ..,,.,0 by K..,.,r.u.ii..a, „bo... A I „> 

Soo 1 . 17.T of ^'Outline of Jfnliaynnn 13uclflJn.Bm.” 
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ALL THAT IS, IS WITHOUT SELF. 

V 

i) 

We pass on now to the second great corner-stone of Buddhism, namely, 
Sarvam andimam which literally menus “All that is, is without atman or 
self.'’^ The understanding of this doctrine has remained, and will probably 
lono* remain, a stumblino;-bloek to occidental students and critics of 
Buddhism, some of whom it has misled into characterising the teachings 

of Buddha as a soulless form of pessimism, while others 

(ii) The doctrine of 

An&tman. induced to give Gautama Buddha credit for 

what they imagine to be an unmistakeable anticipation of their favourite 
materialistic schemes from which the soul and the supernatural are sum- 
marily ejected. Even in metaphysical India, the true meaning of sarvam 
andimam came to be forgotten with the disappearance of Buddhism. No 
wonder, therefore, that ^anharaearya, with all his acuteness and erudition, 
failed to comprehend its real import, and so undertook to malign it in the 
loudest terms of condemnation. 

Most of the authoritative works contained in the Sacred Canon of the 
Buddhists were, in all probability, inaccessible to him in their original 
completeness, for there is no reason to doubt that the Sanskrit Tripitaka 
met, at the hands of the Brahmin persecutors of Buddhism, a treatment 
not dissimilar to that which the Indian Buddhists themselves received. 
Too well known to need mention here is the royal mandate of Sasanka, 
King of Karnasnvarna commanding the utter extermination of Buddhists 
from the face of India, with the unwholesome alternative of the 
■ penalty of death to be inflicted on the executioners themselves in case 
they neglected to carry out the inhuman order of their king and master. 

We must not therefore be hard on the Yedantin l^ankara, if he .shows 
.gnorance of the valralmyadvayam of the Buddhists. 

Its twofold aspect. l 

In fact, Buddhism acknotvledges two sorts of andtman 
or Non-Ego. The first is the denial o^a subjective dhnav or a personal 
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r, 


or (1 -Iw tu«* jnl« rjiri t'\tinn thnu l«»w iril« n or (•<m‘!tnict»\L‘ cut 

This iHnti nni-ortint j*ojnt atnl om \\ hull o«^ht nnl to U lost M^ht of !>} 
Ptuilcnt-s of the Sicml Canon ff tin But utn, it mi^ht 1)0 

a«Usl, ilnl Hnihlha oonfitu him*- If to a tu'jnlut nml ih*^tnu ti\i dtfimtion 
of the phenonu ml a\( rhl ' Tlu nn^w* r lHX'otn<*< tisi nhon u< come to 
rvficcl tint Ihi'liUnV ohj«x t w-i** n* t to fotiml n rt1io<«l of philosopliN hut to 
l»ojntont to all hiK fill »\\ the | ath of tnli^hti mncnl ami the road 

to Kil\-ntion \ml Innl imNsl \mh tin eomlitmn of Ilmhlln's fcllou 
creatim*H in lin tune TIk jiIk nom< tnl uorhl wii^Iuil tij>nn them uith tlie 
ojijm.'vvmn of a t< rnl h ni^hlmar\, nml nnliiom n'ai thtir f*lni^le for lift 
in the flames of tlie M'<»nhjii» w«jfhl Thirtfon, in a lU'fptue or 

tle«tmcti\t exjili’ntuin of the phcnomiinl uorhl, llmhlha's real ohjccl 
Kerns to ha\e Ixan to h-»4 lus fxllow tnntimi* fn»m thi )>lonns ami 
ljjlIox\*R of the f»cean of |futi<*inun, rnf« to the ^hons of tlic world of 
noumcna, to Nmu a, to cvi rla'tin,; jH-nx lint llimiKh putli ma\ ha\c 
hecn the jinrj»os( of Ilmldln, a iieintiM «x|»(Mtifn of tin jinnuple of im- 
permanence i< not without its own ndvaiiia^K "What is not wi" leads lo 
an undeirtandui^ i f "what is m»/' and the Ptr\is ns a K'lule to tlie 

posilut ThiiK, from the jnarntph of iinjHrmamiua can In i\oI\ci.! the 
pnnujilcof jKrmatKmx, Mr , iVmiVia, wlun «ma thi opjK)sitc of Niranim, 
namtU, Hit phtnoiminl w<irld, i« lafiiUxl and njix.twl Moivo\tr, b) 
applMii}; iht thrxa jinntijihr, wlmli avi hnai dis-nUal as the tonicr stone 
of Buddliism, to the jdmnoimnnl nml till mnmieinl worlds nsjH.tti\cl} , we 
shall find (fl) that thi pniuiph <f mmii>il im]H.rniniuiice‘ comerns cx- 
cUiBiael^ the plKmimiiial world , (4) that tin jnaneijdt of non o^o* tomhes 
both the worlds , (c) nml, Hint the pnimpk of Nirauin biinj? the only 
calm,’ bclonj^fi onU to the nminunal world 

So miub for the pnntijde of Unutrval Iin))trmanciiee In m} next 
lecture 1 shall treat of the nm uimiK dottnms 
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' Barvnmanitjnm 


* Snrr&matmtmnt 


* Jorvumm Suntan 
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classes of views mentioned above. Its strenuous denial of nfman, which 
constitutes the second mvdrd or seal of Buddhism^, is hut a legitimate 
inference from the first wndrd which formulates the law of universal 
impermanence. Once the doctrine of sanaw aniii/aiii is definitely accepted 
as true, one has to concede that no conditional existence can ever implj’ 
eteniality, absolute unity or supreme authority in any sense. , In other 
words, consistently with the doetrine of universal impermanenee. Buddhism 
has to maintain that no existence, which is impermanent temporarily, can 
possibly be identical with absolute freedom, for the very simple reason that 
it is conditioned by another existence. Tlierefore, such an existence can 
not be said to have an alma it or Ef/o. In fact, a thing which is subject 
to causes and conditions, cannot, liable as it is to perish sometime or other, 
be maintained to possess authoritative command over itself, much less over 
any thing else. Hence it can not be said to have an ddman or Ego. 

But while emphatically maintaining the doctrine of andlman, Buddha and 
his disciples never attempted in their teachings and 
preachings to deny the provisional existence of what 
is called the empirical Ego. Idiis fact has been brought 
out very clearly by Xiigarjuna in his commentary on the Prajiiaparamita- 
sutra, where he says : — 

‘‘The Tathaigata sometimes taught that the dlman exists and at other 
times he taught that the dlman does not exist. When he preached that the 
dlman exists and is to be the receiver of misery or happiness in the successive 
life as the reward of its own Karma, his object Avas to save men from falling 
into the heresy of Xihilism {Uccliedavdda). When he taught that there is 
no dlman in the sense of a creator or perceiver or an absolutely fi’ee agent, 
apart from the conventional name given to the aggregate of the five 
Kfeandhas;, his object was to save men from falling into the oi)posite here.sy of 
Bternalism {Sdhvalardda). Now which of these two views represents the 
truth ? It is doubtless the doctriiie of the denial of dlman. T'his doetrine, 
which is so difiicult to understand, was not intended by Buddha for the ears 
of those whose intellect is dull and in whom the root of goodness has not 
thri\en. And wIia ? Because such men by hearing' the doctrine of andlman 
would have beeji sun^ to fall into the heresy of Nihilism. The two doctrines 
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ntnl lilt' MS'NUjil tint of til'* 4»lij«Hti»o ttlniiA «r tin* /»/« of tin* tilnnut* or tlic 
|»hftjnnicinl wnrld. (imi nlK *|‘fnl,inir. mIkm oftm t !« c ntu im'*} nnd 
it» llniMlii-it j<1n!<»-ij»li\ , wlnl I* ••xai th in*ntit lii »(, i*. mi ilrnnl Milt'.tmicf' 
o'Ci'mpt fnun tin* \|iM**tlnfl«‘« of «l»'iii::i* mnl itnn|*al>!«’ of rtiti-nii;' luIn 
iMml/untinw «!**•. Tl«* i« ju^t wlnt t* *.tatr<l !»% lllnrnnj'{ilv- 

cMn-ain tS 'opMiui^ « liijiti'rofln* I'lnium «n tin- \ ijfiajnin.»tra*<A‘-tnt. 

Tlii* iltnlfs til nil, \\li*»» 1*^ llit* wnx, iini-t im! 1»’ uitli 

lii>< H\ itii; Mh;;}nI<'»4Mn»ii' "iVi*, tin* «ii«r;riln fminil. r <»f tin* MnliANHlIii 

. S'wntt, Ma* fi inl«»«* **T Knin liii'iir:i in J''»utluni 

Tl frv « f * * 

ti n--* Ititln Il«* «.i% tin* IfT In r * f .^llililnclra, tin* Icanml 

Pnifc'-irnr tin* riii\ir«it> *'f NAIimlt, ft «ln«-* fi'^ J Ilnttim T*at)ir wt ni 
a |nij>il. A* tin* •»n:»itnl Sunlnl ..f Itinninjuli’* onninnitar} n |<>»t, I 
t>lnll mnt« lit nu«*ir vitli tr^mliiin^ fp'tti lli'nnn (’liinr*** irrknin 

‘•f tin* Mitn*, "Tin* tnnn nVw»-.'* .nt* l)Jnn!n|0»h. * n "inl t«» iin'an 
I'Upn'mi' antlnint\ ntnl n nl' nt" »1 «itli fm-»l‘tni, 1 1 « rinlitu mnl alnolntn 
Tln*\it\\* Ik ]■! »i<n<'*tiiiii *4 it !•» tin* TirtlnLnn* f.in int*» thrii* 
tfnmp-. rir»t nmn • tin' M' w uliirli n*;;tf»l* ♦ n. an or;ritii*ni in it*<lf 

tnnU* UjKiftiio (iw nr t*( Uun^ \i*vt 1 'ntm*'^ llu* 

^il'U wlin Ii cun**'!* r» n'/i *//»!*• U* nn .^l*•••!llt• nM.titm M^:f»v‘»t»sl finm tin* 
Ww tLih! !f»n. 'rinnl mnl H't ••»»nii** l!n*»nw nf tln*«* n!i.» inmntain tlu! 
tin* tffniui \n iK'itlnT tin* Kinn* . 1 *, in'r t1iir« n 11 ! fi«»ni, tin* |i\i* it 1 nfiiu*'. 

In iiu"!' ni plipi'w'nlo'^s , tin* timi* \i« w r> pr» nt»'»| nl-txi* nnuM |'•*|]n|M 
in* ili*«« rill*-*! n** fnll.in * — 

(a) Tin* lin*t IN tin* t'«rnimnii xnu n njhi tin^ tin* piTMintl /V", Mii li 
HN In n(*(«*pti'<l liv tin* xiil^nr iininl ulmli n**^**irilN it tn Ik* :i 
<Hini|''»Njti< nf tin* niiinl ninl tin* l«-l\. 

(li) Tin* hif»)inl i** tin* nl« » "run nn li ns i* iicM In tin* NmvAx il»ns 
ulio ^•c^nNnl^■^ it to Ik* tin* ♦>iipr«*nn* mnl iti'rnnl piviTimr of innn 
<*NM*ntiaII> ilnInjK'inli'iit nt tin* tiiiii'l mnl tin* IhhIu 
( i ) Tin* tliinl {n tin* x'ill*l*n»mii xii" of tin* IluiixAnti Silnni! c-alliil 
tin* ViilNipntrixaN, xxIioh* lii*1i(*r in tin* r\iNttnii* nf ofinni forms 
tin* snl>ji*rt of tin* i>]H*m«',* »U»>«'W‘‘''n*n «f tin* Knthft\ntllm 
Xon n-riiw**. t" inlinit tin* j»"Nfc|litlit x of mix iinlixnlunl nr 

iinlcp<*ncli*nt i'\t«tomi* liUc* the (ftumit ri'jm'bcntul hx nnx of tin* tline 
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Arva»leva, too, th-- mo.-t protniiu-nt ol’ Xrio~ivjuuaV di^^eiples, says In his 

I'oninnaitarv on tlu* ^ladlnannka Su'^tva ; 

* • 

"'rhf lituhlhas in tiieir omniscience, walcli tlu; natures of all livino: 
hctnirs and preach to them ihe (iood Law in different ways, s(tmetimes aflirm- 
imr the e^{^t^‘nce of the afuhut and at otiier times denyino- it. Without an 
adetpiate development of one's intellectual powers, no one can attain KirvAna 
tu*r etui one know why evil ^hould he eschewed. It is for jieo))le who have 
not reached this staoft' that the Ihuhlhas ])reach the existence of u7w////”. ‘ 

AVe see, then, how in leaehino- his fellow-creatures to steer a midway 
l ourse hot ween the Scylla and Charyhdis of Eternalism and Nihilism, 
Buddha sometimes maintained tlu* existence of the dliiinii and other tunes 
denie<l it. Such an attitude of mind in the founder of a o-reat relio’ion may 
ajipear to stnaek of .•'clf-eontnidiction ; hut is it really op('n to that eharo’c? 
AVe shall he in a hellei- j)o,«.ltion to answer this (piestion, if we try to umler- 
staiul wluit Buddhism means hy dhiian when it seeks to deny its exisleiu-e. 


'^rii** concei'tion of the soul which is ahhorreiit to Buddhism is that of 
the hiinKh'ti.i, »)r the individual soul, reo-arded as .'v 


; inn fif 

iis>£t\ iiliirtl »<<ut. 


ettnen-tc ao-ent enshrined in the hodv and ever aetinii;. 


thiukiiiLT and feeling: in short, the conce]>tion of an 
ijidejtcmh nt entity which the vulirar rniiul eiuhtws with the power of exist ino’ 
apart from the hody and of dina-tinir all it< activities, d'o the Buddhist, 
tie* idea of .'1 s-oul i-xi-line; in p<‘rmaju;nt i>ola1ion from the liodv si'cms 
no'tdu^ h.'ttor than a dchi-ive miratre, and the belief in the exist(>nee of an 
ad-*-:* .V’.tsu: .oV.x e,, f., reirardcd iiy them as a crude ndic of a 
r ttt'.o’S'- pa-t, ttdeul.'itod to leta.V'l tie- inaiidl of pro*i;re<- ;ind enliishtcll- 
t». !:*. To ,-,eidMt ami -ufc -Kf.dB co-.ijitcnict tin* l>am*rul inlluenct* of so 
V '.d a A/r-o''. Bmldhi-m forimdalcs tlie threat prineiph* of 

■ ' ' ' ' ' i", t*- without an d'ho^.e who have 

r.ms B-iddhaoho':t‘- rununoiit.ary on any of the works 

fl, o.' ' ' in.hah-i in Jh- .\hhidharma Bitaka of the JVdi Camm, 

r..il fs hf'V. ho fiinpanitly o*"'" out of Jus wav 

o j.j., 5|j,. ,j.y I tuviTsal (’roator 
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Trere prcachLcl b\ Buddha foi two \u\ different objects He taught the 
existence of utman when he wanted to itnpiit to hi« licarcrs tlie. conicntional 
doctrine , lie taught the doctnne of »/»//«/«« when he wanted to impait to 
them the trui^cendental doctnne” ' 

Sirailarh, Dlnimajivht-ni i sa\ft in bin toinmentai\ on the Vijfiana- 
matn Sastm — 

“llic c\i''tcncc of the uhmn ind of the VV/w/ //</«{« t , of the /ye and 
of the phenomenal world) i** iflirmeel m the S ureal Cinononl) pro\isionallj 
and h\i)otlieticall\ and nc\u in the m.ii'^c of then po‘;«e‘>‘.ing a ical and 
permanent natua” 

VUo, m the Sum util Nikui ol the IVih C inon it is> ixlattnl that when 
a non 13uddlu«t teachei en([mrtd of Biiddiu whethei the soul {pnrn^a) 
exists or doe'> not exist, Buddlia g-uenoieplv to bun Hie reason gi\tn 
bi Biiddln for Iiis silence <in tins ineision i-*, that an alliimatiie answer 
would ha\c l>con t lut iimiunt to a direct contraibction of the truth that "the 
phenomena! world is without an /<;»” while a lugituc one would haNc 
addcnl to the bowilderiiiont <il the tin|UiurV underst uuhng bj lending him 
to the r<}a \sicl e%\\xx w^'wvw v twwv Uwt clwl wwt xw 

longer, — a delusion winch Buddha considered to be f u more dangerous than 
a belief m the existence <if tlie soul llie same ulei is ginphicallj expi’C'^H'd 
m Vasubaudhu’s own eommeiitn on his Ablndbarmakosha*i(a&tra, a work, 
the original Sanskrit of which i** hM, and which must not be confounded 
with the existing Sauski it tomnieiilau of that name, which is lenlly a late 
sub commentary compiled by wiitcr named Yasomitn 

"Buddha’s preaching of the Good Law” says Vasubaudhu, "lescmhles a 
tigress’s bringing up of her cub Biuhlha ohMJiecs how some of his fellow - 
creatines receuc hurt from the lieiesi of 1 ternahsm, wlnlc otheis allow their 
good Afliwfl to l)c eaten wp \n the heresy of Kiluhsm Thu's, whooxer 
believes in the existence of dhnau m its transcendental <5onso, exjioscs him- 
self to the tiger’s tooth of the heresy of Ltcrnahsm, and w hoev ei does not 
believe m the existence of dtman in its conventional sense, luns the nsk of 
destioymg the seeds of his ovvn good Aanut” * 
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founders of the Dhyana School of Japan. It is in the form of question and 
answer. 

“ Qtiestioii — ^Grieve not over the cycle of hirth and death, for there is 
a short cut to escape from them. This shoi-t cut is the realisation of the 
tmth that the soul is enternal, that is to say, that although the body is 
subject to hirth and death, the soul is exempt from them and will never 
die, being an eternal existence enshrined in the body. The body is a 
transitory form which may he horn at one place and die at another, ivhile 
the soul is ever-lasting and unchangeable throughout the past, the jiresent 
and the future. A realisation of this truth is the only means of escape from 
the cycle of birth and death, and he who has realised it will be exempt from 
both. He will he able to dive into the ocean of truth and thence obtain for 
himself the gem of pertection and excellence such as belonged to all the 
Tathagatas. As long as we are clogged- by this body of ours, which owes 
its production to Karma moulded hj'^ ignorance in an anterior hirth, we can 
never reach that stage of perfection which the sages have attained. "Whoever 
does not realise this truth, is doomed to tedious transmigration through 
hirth and death. Therefore it behoves us to learn and understand this truth 
as early as possibleh — Now is the view expressed in these words in 
conformity mth,Huddha^s doctrine or not?” 

Answer : — The view you have just stated does not at all agree with the 
doctrine of Buddha. It is rather the doctrine of non-Buddhist heretics who 
say that there exists a supernatural soul capable of distinguishing between 
good and bad, right and wrong, and of feeling pleasure and pain, joy and 
sorrow, whenever any object comes in contact with it. They add that it is 
really indestructible, though it may seem to perish at the dissolution of the 
body, — ^that it has the power of being reborn in another body as soon as it 
leaves the body of one who is dead. Such is the opinion of the heretics 
and whoever thinks it to be identical with the doctrine of Buddha, is more 
foolish than him w'ho exchanges a lamp of gold for a handfvd of clay. It, 
is the height of foolishness. Soul in Buddhism is identical with the bod}'’ 
and noumena and phenomena are inseparable from each other. We must 
not misunderstand this fundamental principle of Buddhism Avhich 
has been handed doAVn from the West (India) to the East (China and 
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CMbUug outfeuk the uuuci> In IUlnuj oi»tum^chii)tci oCtlic Atllusalnu 
nhich cvplaiu^ the t».\t oi Dh imina*. innfim ‘•laxutujr faii(ji/c” 
^\hlth mLinv ‘7//t fnte m irhiih*\ Ciiddha^^lio**!, tine to his pt-dantic 
instinct's, ffiNts with mimcious ippositc examples, a number ot sigjnih- 
eatioiis which the woixl fnnnytt tan admit of, such as saitaidya 
(collection), /s (moment), (cause) etc, most ol whieh he makes 
out to be applicable to the eontext in cjiiestion lie next proceeds to take 
the meaning ruimotja (collection) and explains it as or “i 

eonglonierition of cuiscs” ^ow wh\ did Buddha, lie asks, use the 
woial mmayn in this context * 'Ihe aiiswci ,xneii is, that he did so purjiosel} 
in ordei to emphasise the truth that nothin,? o*in arise from a sin,?Ie cause 
but that c\cii thill,? on,?nntcs from a con,?lomcntiou ot tausts, refuting 
therein the Mew that the unutrse owes its origin to a single allcreiting 
deitl — /<M«m tk > kttf/a iniiia Mnll/nft niiiui ju ixlltnii iliji/i 

The ingenuiti of the indef itigable Civlonese eomnieiitatoi, llowc^el 
misplaced it might seem, is eiititleil to its due s!j lu of j)raise, hut tlieie is 
no o\eilooking the t let that he h ads fai inoit into Biuhllii’s woitls than 
Buddha liimself touhl c\er ha\e me int, gnnling, of eoin-se, (which is more 
than doubtful) tint the Dlnnunasaiigani is a genuine collection of 
Buddha^s words llieoiiK pissige in the PAh Cuion contamiug i dncct 
rcfeieiicc to God occuis m tile likiNipda (01) of the Anguttaramk'i^a, 
wlieie Buddha eoiidcinns as leading to inaction {‘akinya^u itnuu/ianli’ ) 
the theories oi Cliaiiee (j ifl/iti/d) V'ltK. {tti^ ih) in God (Iti/tiaiif) being 
the author ot man’s Inppiness oi iiiisen in this hfe kiricd^am 

pi >i'xapng(j d ) patixmiulcti •xnkJnni xTi dukkhan lii ath kk/tamastik/nim id 
Habham hit [t) pidbtkdi! b , (ti) iminuanVicb , {m) ahcbiup- 

pacutgab) Ihc passive is well woith leading uul will he found on page 
173 of the fiist lolume of the P'di Text Society’s edition of the 
Anguttaramka) a 

To ictmn to Buddhist plulosopUy has always cxpicsscd a most 


D3"cn Zenji on tl c 
Soul 


emiiliatie deiiiil of the existence of an e\er lasting 
indi\idual soul Instead of leferi mg to earliei Buddhist 
writings on the subject, which aie too nnmeious to mention, I shall quote 
an interesting extract, fiom a w^ll known work of Dogen Zenji, one of the 
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The lihidiman wiiich is here eonclemned as ‘Tranght Avith bane” resem- 
bles in many respects the uhmhl-dm- or egotism of Sankhj-a pliiloso}?!!}-. 
EgotisTO;, ill any fornix is injnrions to man^ for it constitutes an iinsur- 
mountable barrier to his practising true morality either in domestic or in 
social life. And the reason is not far to seek, seeing that virtue, covetous 
of reward, must needs be an inferior incentive to noble action as compared 
to virtue that seeks no reward. The former is an outcome of Mndimai}, 
the latter, that of andimau or mahdiman, according- as we look upon it from 
the negative or the positive point of view. “The stage of Mahaitnan’^ says 
the Malra-vairocana-abhisambodhi-sutra, “can be attained only b}^ the practice 
of the highest motive {(ULuiUirdiilnt).” Again, is only another 

name for Buddhahood.”'’ It is explained as Panwidiman by Asang-a in his 
commentaiy on the well-known lines of the INIahaj^ana-sutralahkiira- 
^astra : — 

^^ciT5(i TO?i?ir5m4^i¥rci; i 

Tim ii 


The commentary oliserves — 


' Asujigi'i’s ‘M[aimyima-sritm.fiIankava-sSstra;’ Chap. Kth, Xtrika of the San.skrit 
Text. And Chinese vor.sion. Chap, l.jth v. 2d. 

- Tlie icnn here friven as the synonym and definition of -Egoism’, is ulhhn&na, ti-ans- 
latcd ‘consciousrie.ss.’ Tlie ordinary sense of the avowI is pride, and the technical import is 
‘the pride or conceit of individuality ‘sclf-sufiicicncy the motion tliat I do I fee] I think 
Tam,’nsexphtin.Mll>y ^ 


‘I alone preside and have potver over all that is perceived and kmown, and all these 
ohjects of sense are for my use. There is no other supreme except I ; T am. TJii.s pride, 
from its exclusive (.sollisli) nppliivitioti. i.s c^oisnnd] ’ 

~ N!tnjio'.s Cat. N'o. .Til. 

* ‘-Tlte ^MahayuTia-sutni-alaukara-sastra.” Chap. <)th. Karika (Sanskrit Text). 
And .see Chap. JOtli v. 19 of t'liine.se Tnnislarion. 
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\M»n HiiMlu-t** triK*nl »f tlit |Hntnnrnrc if llu iiotniuinl 
n irll, tS V r 'ir) m p rntinuU iticlulnl tti it, ntid the 

}>o4U iImU n« n intitni in) I iititt not In Inntnl njvirt fnnn 

tin* js»»-nl!nl N»ttl )lni|<)}itot» *)■ if Nmiiin, lliui'Oti* 

mltr c Mn llnti^ in lull'll ni it tt» )n Nin^ a 'Jinn inimuin cnntirtlK. 
K<pin!«”'l fftnii j !h imnirin It *!» iiM jiWi U niic!i rj«t<x*<l il«nrl\ lint 
Nin ninl S'liii* In nn «in and llu ^■^Ill^,— ^ iJwii i In fact, 

Hud lln*ni n« M r tiirlii** limt Nirxn n « xi*t* n|arl fn m , nml llic 

dftctniu that llu )»'«K and tin vm) nrr < tu i* tin n itiim n pni]»tr1% nf all 
Und llml N li wd* ” ''n tax' llu xiinnld I) •*,;rn /« nji 

llix(]unt(n iH »np]K rtnl liv Na^^urjutn, nlio tnninlntli* tin idiiititt of 
Nirrain an 1 ''ain»'in in tin writ LtKmii Ijiu** «f llir ^lnlIlI^nlmltt 
KAnLn — 

SI sisin:*’! fspmisi (n^ i 

SI fsirncid usiiTTT^fiKf'gsfsji 
fsraieid sj HI wife, qj-ife tniTusun i 
SI iTOKsfrt fm|i3fi.^srnnirq f>ran »' 

Tint n to Ml — ‘ ‘'Hh»'»n ninl Nin&ta an in n> nni to Ik di»ttn« 
ljunluil fniin I arlj < tin r 'llnir fjlnn-* an tin mho and in I tlu ^ll,;Ilt< >t 
dlstinttl Ml I \l»tH Ik tlM-< II tin 111 " 

Hut mIuIc winhiniMiij:, ai ntiik Imrkx, tin llii«om*« of a l*ni\ir»al 
Cantor and of nil iinlix niu il kiiiI, l)ndd)iii>in nut i nl\ nikiiuuKtlph tin 
|M niuiKiKx (if tin iniuiiniml tail adimlh tnj mik* iIh adlan iitK to tmiii 
tln.inHlx'K 111 Muli n tniinncr HKto 1 ( aldi to nttnin iiniiMi nitli tin (mait 
Soul of tilt lln tot liiiK III t( rill for wlmli ii. Miikittmu 'Jlit 

c/rtiiie/ * for tins iiijuin tnui i» » will Uimwn jianNi,;i in Awinpi’H 
Mainly "itii MUtralinkSn fivitri whin it ik ncotnnnndi'd to tin nipimnt to 
IliiddinliiKKl to look u|)( n tin (hiixivt ax a iin ri fon^loim mlnMi of fon- 
foriintnuiH (» iv\nl.itr >n), di\oid <f nii and fniujrlit with f'lifftrin^, and 
to take rifti^i fnitn tin ham of indixdiialihin in tin ini^litiK advanta;,n.oin> 
do< trine of Vnf itn m 


' lit Mn II « ilukiKtra ( I ii| 


Knrilcn 111 .*0 
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causation."’'' And in certain sense the TatJidgatagarljJia corresponds to the 
Paramdtman or the Universal Soul of the ^^edantists^ fi-om which they 
suppose the world of phenomena to emanate. The iaim. 2 ^ a r avid f man, as has 
already been noticed above, was not unknown to the Buddliists. But 
between the Buddhist and the Vedantic conceptions of i^arumdiman there 
is a wide gulf which no exertion of ingenuity can bridge over. The 
Buddhists themselves took very great care to lay stress on this fact, as udll 
be seen from the following extract from the Lankavatara Sutra : — 

“Then the great Mahamati Bodhisattva said to the Blessed One ^The 
Tatlidtagarhha, O Lord, has been described by thee as brilliant liy nature 
and absolutely pure from beginning, as possessed of 33 characteristics, as 
abiding in the body of every living ci'eature, as enveloped by the skanclJiafs, 
dlidtm and di/atanas like a costly gem covered by dross, as sullied by the 
defilements of erroneous imaginings and swayed by passion, malice and 
folly. It has also been described by thee as permanent, stable, blissful and 
everlasting. Is not this thy doctrine of the TatlidgaiagarhJui similar to the 
soul-theory of the Tirthakaras (heretics) who maintain that the soul is an 
agent, everlasting, all pervading, undeeaying and exempt from attributes ?” 

“Thereupon the Blessed One made answer thus to Mahamati ; — ^My 
doctrine of the Tathdgatagarlha, O Mahamati, differs uddely from the 
soul-theory of the Tirthakaras. Yeiil}'' the Tathdgatas by preaching the 
doctrine of the Tathdgatagarhha as being constituted of the sphere of 
sunyata, Nirvana, cessation of birth, and exemption from thoughts and 
imaginations, impart to the vulgar, for their easy comprehension the docti'iiie 
of the Tathdgatagarhha wliieh transcends the range of thought and imagina- 
tion, so that the vulgar may thereby g'et over the terroi’s of the doctrine of 
anatnian. Now, 0 Mahamati, the soul-theory deserves I'ejection at the 
hands of the Bodhisattvas of the present as well as of the future time. And 
just as a potter udth his manual skill and by the employment of rod, water, 
and string, makes pots of various sorts out of a single heap of earth-particles, 
even so do the Tathdgatas preach the nndtmnn (non-ego) of the phenomenal 
world by a variety of skilful and intelligent methods, sometimes teaching 
the doctrine of the Tathdgatagarhha, at others that of Pairdtmyam, and their 
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A fuller u>k|ilanallou (if Mithatmau is p>cii in n 
of tlie Saiwlvrit Canun, 'vlien* it is htattHl tint *‘|»y dtnuin (».r., Mohatnau) is 
meant the Tatli.lj^atai^arlilia, a term wliicli implii-s tint nil li\in^ hein^s 
nrx* eiulnuiil with tlie c-'^entia! nnltin* of the Totfingnla^ 
(ilwuirtw >">1 nwnre n- lon^- ns it is 

patns^rba *^*’*‘"‘ hhnutdnl hy tile llridt or iru'-jniis, jn*>t ns no man can 
tli'S'OMT a InMsun? in a |storu«Mnan’s(lwellinjr,nUhnuj»h 

a^jes a;;<i there may In\e Inm htirinl in It n ln-hi*!fnl t*f the piine^t p>hl.” 

The Mmc Sutra jvnnts out the iilnitiU of yttihniiiaii with the in«Ie*»tmclthle 
Ttifhn^nto^arlti ulneh, thfui;:h im|*envjitih!e to nnlinan* men, is rxalieahlc 
hy one nho ha> ntlniiml stipreme ninl iHTftvt enli'jhtcnmen! (rt///r//(in/- 

Xow what is meant hy the term Tof^d^afii^orCiit''' Lilenilli it si^;m- 
fles “the worn!) of the TliMoyiiM." that is to ►ai, the tria-im* or htore in 
which the issenct* of IIiuMhalussI nmiains c'onta*alisl under the \eil of nrn/^a 
or ipiorance, ju**t ns p‘ms ami metal** he hiddni in tlie ls>wels of 
Kearth tinder the e<i\eriii^ of tilth and imi'nnln*'. In other wnnN, 
Tidhnoaiagixrhha is another name f(»r the ‘Woinh of the l'ni\er>e' from 
which in-ue forth the myria«l mnltitmles of Ihinp* mental and matenal. 

This Mh*a of a mii>ei>a) womh ih not |Kaidmr to 
yIJmI Ivomb ^hiddhi'tn, for it «Heun. oIm* hi the 1 1th DiKuuive of 

tlie llh.'5pi\a(lj;ltn,Kri-hnu U respn‘>*en!e(l ns K.itiijo to 


Arjuna 

TO ^iFTOi?^ TO »th to’TOH i 
TO!j. TO>j,TOn fml TOfa hto ii 
TO 3nf=T^ too: TOitfsti qi: i 
nrai TO TOs qlfTOe ftitr n 


[i.c., “To me the j;ri-at Ilmhma is a womh wherein 1 cast the seed. 
Thence comes the hirth of all I>eiiip». In wlmtsoeter womh mortals are 
horn, their main womh is Hnihma and I am the seed-puino; father,^’] 

Ps^cholopcally hj)e.akinp the Tathtigalagarlha may ho tlelhietl ns “the 
transcendental soul of man, just commiii'' under (he boiulnjfe of karmnie 


4 


t Xniijio’a Cat No. lU 
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into English for the benefit of students of Buddhism in India, Burma and 
the Par East. Nor will it be found altogether uninstructive in the island of 
Ceylon, for in that reputed stronghold of Buddhism there prevail at the 
pvesant day such misconceptions eoneerning the fundamental principles of 
Buddhism as would have brought a blush even to the cheeks of a declared 
enemy of Buddhism like /Sankarasarya. To quote a single instance, in an 
Ena>lish Catechism of Buddhism published at Colombo in 1881 and bearing, 

O 

as the learned Metropolitan o£ India informs us {B/uWiism, 2nd Edition 
p. 283), the imprimatur of the time-honoured H. Sumaugala, it is distinctly 
tauo-ht that “t/te soul is a word used hjj the iffuoraui to ewjjress a false idea.” 
If this is a serious specimen of the sort of religious instruction imparted to 
boys and girls in the Buddhist schools of Ceylon — 


nirvana is the only calm. 

A correct idea of the principle of universal impermanence and of the 
absence of an Ego is absolutely indispensable to a right 
trine ^ Nir*. understanding of third mudrd or seal of Buddhism, 

A 

vfinQ<» , • . 

which is formulated in the words ‘Nirvanani ^dntavd 
(i. e., ‘‘ Nirvana is the only calm ”). This doctrine which is but a logical 






r. 

ijci^ Hfwt HsruTcn crefurcnrofqf^ ^ Hqfh 
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h‘i\in"recoiN<‘ to a \anLt\ of aiulWiitjon** remin(l<?onc of tlio pot- 

ter’s skill TortliH Tilton it i«, O MtMin'iti, tint I si} thattlicdoctnnc of 
tlie Tathifgat iffiirfJia is ontlnU ililfiTcnf from tlie soul-tlK^ry of the 
Tirtlnkanv” Vjjnin the Tuthtg tfan pnn< li the thatntie of tlie Tofhagittagarbha, 
for the purpose; «f toruerltu^ the Tirtlnkiras ulu» tlini; to the 
smUtheor}. OtliTais* hou would the tmnsLondtntall} perfect cn- 
li^lit *nm Mit h Him * intilli^ihh* to th»'C wIukc miiuls aa* confincil within the 
nvrrow limit> of the threefold iiwawnpatwm and who hast* fallen into the 
heres} of I»*Iie\in/ in the cxisteiue of an ttlmni, which, in realits, docs not 
exist. Tiierefnn* it is tint the Titlhfigttn^ prenth the doctrine of the TtilhiU 
whidi Is ijnile di(Tea*nt fn»m the MHil*thpor} of the Tirthaknm*?. 
Atctinhn;;!}, thou, O Mulrnntt, Khotddsl follow the dnetnnes of rt/m7/;/fl« 
Ttifluignfagarhhn wliicli Inseheiu prcaihnl h} the so that 

thou millet h* aide to osploile the hintuil notions of tlie Tirthaknra« "* 

The only Ihiropean cntie of Iliiddhism y\ho his torn.'ctly stated the 
niiddhist point with re»p*Lt to the mhiI is, ns far ns I know, Dr. Max 
Wallcs T , and I jfla 11} a\ ad myself of this opjxirtunit} to rwiimmend, for 
the p^riisil of such of you ns mi} notIme niriid} n-id it, tint erudite 
Svludar’h atciinte c\p isition <if (*irl} lluddhism ns^i\in in Ills excellent 
mmio^nph entitled “/he (intmUwgc flrt-off/rreii 

It is hi^'lil} ilesiralde tint this mxsterh tnntiso sliould l>c translatetl 

‘ Rco fiikshmmil i'« Clau?«o V«rs«m of tlw* "Irfiftkiiatwra tulta," (fafcc. U) Aiul tho 
RiroVnt niim ns follown — 

^ rig riWTfhr tOTf i Tfinnnrw yrr >mm 

i ^ ^ am fmnj ^ mfd iiirouyn:: 

Pi^ yi ^p5n: i siu 

rmrinnnarT^ ’t »T9fhi wnrsffHa. ^rTfl f'fn'Sl r«pp:snixfh 

gr?Pfi II ^ »th fTOvrfFr*fftTt»t > T^r g 

nmirm ^amijftwr^Ptilingxn^infrRmRrsrftfnm*!! war 

nmnm nia jihwI ^«fPTeinmT^r«iw«n5 Tfrnwm 

ga1q^*T friirfa I n a inr i 

itxim ^«n;m’3xi^f4r«wir«i 

m ?mfaJq??5T m q^alwnd^ruifjfT i 
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many are the creatures that dwell therein.-” “ That would be impossible/^ 
said the Idn^, “for the answer to such a cpiestion is beyond human power.” 
'^‘Eq^ually impossible O ICing/^ said Nagasena^ ^^is it to tell the measure, 
form, figure or duration of Nirvana, although Nirvana is a condition that 
after all does exist. And even if one endowed with magicial powers may 
succeed in measuring the water and counting the creatures in the ocean, he 
would never be able to tell the form, figure, duration or measin-e of 
Nirvvina.-’^^ 


Such then being the ease, there is no other way for us to realise 
Nirvana save by experiencing it in our own selves by an earnest cultivation 
of it aeceording to the methods prescribed in the Sacred Canon. This 

is why Buddhism lays so much stress upon self- 
Realisation of introspection in the case of aspirants to Buddhahood. 

Nirvana. ^ ^ 

This explains also why all attempts to explain the real 
nature of Nirvana have invariably been attended with failure or, at best, 
with very scant success ; while details with respect to the training which 
has to be undergone by one who longs for its attainment, are given in the 
Sacred Canon with a fulness which would prove tedious even to the most 
patient of human beings. It is a significant fact also that Nagarjuna 
himself has recourse to negatives when he comes to describe the character- 
istics of Nirvana : — 

11 ’- 

[^.e., “That is called 'Nirvana^ which is not acquired, not reached, not 
extirpated, not eternal, not suppressed, not produced.^^] 

Piom pie-Buddhistic -times the word Nirvana came "to signify, in the 
Sanskrit language, the sumnmm bonvm of man. In this sense it is of fre- 
quent occurrence in the JMahabharata, as has been shown by Father Dahlman 
Etymology of Niv- ''' monograph on Nirvana. The original and radi- 
’ cal meaning of the word seems to have been a nagative 

one, that is to say, the 'eessatioiF or ‘absence’ of something, though in course 


* “Tlic question of King Milincla,” Part II, Pfi. 186-187. (R. B. E. Tol. xxxvi.) 

= “The -Madhyainiha fSastra,” Chap. KXV, Kainka 8, 
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S'‘qnel of the wmhd^ of anitj/am (‘Impel manence’) tLm\aiiu/mnn (‘Mon-Ej^o’) 
IS regarded h} the Buddhists as the central axis round mIucIi 
te\oUe the \arions schools of Buddhist philosophy And in fact a 
thorough gi*asp of tlie essential principle of Ninana has not, without 
cause, been regarded as the n«c gna vou of any pretention to a mastery o\er 
Buddhist philosophy 

'\^ liat, then, really is the essential principle of Buddhist Ninana? This 
\tn (piestioii was put nearly two thousand years ago, 
jn^e/cnbnbl” Greek monarch Menander or Milinda to a 

Buddhist elder nameil Nagasena, and we who are 
remoyed from the age of Buddha by a far longer period of time than both 
!Mihnda and Naga«ona were, how tau wec\ci expect to gi\e a more 
satisfactory answer to the king’s ijncry than was given by that learned 
pnost ’ 

“Venerable Nagasena”, said King Mihnda, “ the Niryfma of which 
you are always talking, can you explain to me by metaphor, olncidation, 
or argument, its from, figure, duration oi measme’” 

“That I cannot, O King,” rcplietl NAgasena, “fm Nir\Ana has nothing 
similar to it ” “I cannot bring my self to behc\t,” continiUHl Milmda, “tint 
of Nir\Ana whicb, after all, is a conditum tint exists, it should he impossible 
in any way to make us understand the form oi tigun, duration or measure 
How do you explain tins’” 

“ Tell me 0 King,” said NAgasena, “ IS there such a thing as the great 
ocean’ “Yes” replied the king “Now,” continued the sago, “suppose 
some one yvere to ask your Majesty, how much water is m the oecan and 
how many the creatures that dyvell thoiem, what would you answer?” 
“I y\ ould say to him ”, replied the king, “that such a cpicstion should not 
oe asked, and that the point sonid be left alone, seeing that the phy sieists 
have never examined the ocean m that way and no one can measure the 
water or count the creatures that it contains Such, Sir, would be my 
reply ” “But why would Majesty”, enquired the sage, “.make such a reply ’ 
The ocean is after all a thing which really exists You ought rather to 
bell the man that such and so much is the water of the ocean and such and so 
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(d) And again : ‘Vdna’ means Sveaving-’ and ‘Nir’ means ^not^; so that 
'Nirvana’ means 'a state in which there is the entire absence of the thread 
of vexatious Karmas and in which the texture of birth and death is not to 
he woven.’* 

So varied and so deep were the meanings with which the Buddhist mind 
loved to impregnate the word Nirvana. And it is this circumstance which 
probably accounts for the well-known fact that the Chinese translators of 
the Saered Canon of the Buddhists, after having tried to render the word 
by something like forty unsatisfactoiy equivalents, indicative of the idea of 
emancipation, absolute calm, and supreme bliss, were, at last, forced to 
transplant that word bodilj’’ into the Chinese language in the form of 
Nie Pan. But the tendency for fanciful derivations in matters religious, of 
which we have had a number of examples above, is not confined to the Bast 
alone. It used to predominate a few centuries ago even in Chiistian 
Europe. Thus, in a sermon preached by Bishop Andrewes before King 
James I. of English on Christmas-day, 1614 the learned divine, 
shows a superlative example of etymological temerity in his deriva- 
tion of the name Immanuel which, according to the Gospel of Matthew 
(I. S3) means 'God Avith us.’ But Bishop Andrewes improA’'es on the 
Apostle’s derivation and goes on to say: — “Without Him in this 
world ” saith the Apostle ; and if without Him in this ; without Him in 
the next; and, if AAothout Him there — ^if it be not Immanuel, it will be 
Immanu-liell : and, that no other jdaee wall fall, I fear me, to our share. 
Without Him, this we are. \Vliat, A\ath Him ? Why, if have him, and 
God by him, Ave need no more; Immann-el and Immanu-all.” 

To return to our main point, I haA’^e already said in a previous lecture 
that the principal of Universal impermanence and of non -Ego are concerned 
Avith the phenomenal Avorld, Avhile the princi]Ale of 'Nirvana being the only 

The two aspects of uoumenal AA^orld. In other 

Nirvana. . Avoi’ds, the realisation of the first tAVo principles leads 

to the eradication of the manifold causes of samsdra, such as illusions, evil 
pasions, etc. ; while a correct understanding of the third principle helps in 
laying the foundation of the fabric of true enlightenment and supreme bliss. 
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of time it came, like the lhl*'llsh^^^>^(I *tttn<Keuci' to acquire a po&itne 

bij^nilication Sanskrit gramniaiians clenNC the uoiil from the root id m 
the sence of ‘hlouin*;/ witli the additiuii of the prcfiv "hicli denotes 
absence or priNation the wedl-kmmn rule of Paiiini tlie past 

participial sufli\ *?h’ IS replaced )>} *i\u* ^\ileu the utinl is ajiphed to the 
uiml Thus the mot meaning of Nirvana, aceorthnjf to the Saiisknt Gram- 
marian', sLcms to have been 'ee‘s«vlioii of a gust of wind’ ami, b^ a slight 
streteh of meaning, the word tame to lie applied tlie e\tinetion of a lamp. 
PAli scholars wall here re'eolle'ct the well-known lines illustrating this idea — 
‘^DqiaW tea HiCbdiiain nmoklho h/hi ecr/rttw” (/ e. ''The emancipation of mj 
mmd was like the hlowaiig out of a lamp”), d/iiid ^athdyam padipo 

(i e , "The wi'c attain Nina la like tins kimj) attuning extinction”). But 
though such is its original and et \ mologit d signifie-ition, the BmUllusts, 
from eomparativeU earh tunes, availing •heinstlves of the cnoimous IIlmIii- 
Jity of t)io Sanskrit l.ingnago m inatten. of denvntion, undertook to mter|>rct 
the word Nirvana m a vanetv of w.us agreeing witli tluir eoneeption of its 
different aspects Thus m that gre*at philosoplueal tiK)elo|)aeHha of the 
Hmajana, entitled Abhidharma-mahavihhAsIia-sAstra, which is extant onl} 
m Hiouen Tasang’s Chmc'se translation, the following derivations of the 
word Nirvana are given — 

(a) *Vdna’ means ‘the patli of transmigration’ iiml ‘iV/r’ means 'leaving 
off’ or ‘being awa) from ’ Therefore *Nirvnna’ means ‘the leaving off peima- 
nently all the paths of transmigration * 

((j) And again ‘/aim’ me ms ‘stench’ and ine-ans ‘not’, and these 
two combined (i e , Nirvfina), mean ‘a state altogethei fiee fioin the stench 
of vexatious Kaimas’. 

(c) And again ‘Tif/m’ means ‘a dense foiest' and ‘A’i/-’ means ‘to get 
rid permanently of,’ so that ‘NiivAna* means ‘a state which has got nd 
permanently of the dense forest of the akaud/ia^f the thiee liras (of lust, mahe 
and folly,) and the tlnoe attributes of things (ur origination, staj, and 
destiuetion) ” 


The Abhidharraa mahdvibliasha ^stra fasc 3S 
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quality o£ water iiilvevent in Nirvrina.— As medicine, O King, is the 
refuge of beings tormented by poison, so is Nirvana the refuge of beings 
tormented untb the jjoison of evil dispositions. This is tlie first quality of 
medicine inherent in Nirvilna. And again, O King, as medieine ptils an 
end to diseases, so does Nirvfina pul an end io griefs. I’liis is the second 
quality of medicine inherent in Nirvfina. And again, 0 King, as medieine 
is ambrosia, so also is Nirvana ambrosia. 'Phis is the third (piality ol 
medicine inherent in Nirvfina. — As tlie OCCaD, O hing, is em])ty 
of corpses, so also is Nirvfina om])lv of the dead bodies of all evil dis))ositions. 
This, O Kmg, is the hrst quality of the ocean inherent in Nirvftna. And 
ao-ain, O King, as the ocean is mightv and boundless and fills not with 
all rivers that flow into it, so is Nirvana mighty and boundless and fdls not 
with all beings who enter into it. This is the second quality of the ocean 
inherent in Nirvfina. And again, O King, as the ocean is the abode of 
mighty creatures, so is Nirvana the abode of great men, Arliats in whom 


the great evils and all stains have been destroyed, ('udowed with jiower, 
master of themselves. This is the third (|uality of the ocean inherent in 
Nirvana. And again, 0 King, as the ocean is all in blossom, as it were, 
with tlie innumerable and various and tine flowers of the riple of its waves, so 
is Niiw{lna all in blossom, as it were, with the innumerable and various and 


fine flowers of purity, of Iciiowledge and of emancipatiou. This is the fourth 
quality of tire ocean irrlrereut in Nirviina.— As food, O Kijrg, is tire srrirport 
of tire life of all beings, so is Nirvana, when it has been realised, the srrjrport 
of life, for it puts an errd to old age and death. Idris is the first quality of 
food inlrererrt in Nirvarra. And again, 0 Kiirg, as food increases the 
stl'engtlr of all beirrgs, so does Nirviina, when it has been realised, increase 
the power of Iddhi of all beings. This is the second quality of food inbereirt 
irr Nirvana. And again, 0 King, as food is the source of tire beauty of 
all beirrgs, sols Nirvarra, when it Iras been realised, tire source- to all beino-s 
of tire beauty of holiness. This is tire third quality of food irrberent irr 
Nirvana. And agairr, O King, as food puts a stop to suffering, irr all beings, 
BO does Nirvalia, when it lias been realised, put a stop in all beings to the 
suffering 'arising from every evil disposition. This is the fourth quality 
'of lo'od iiibevelit in Nh-vaira. And again, O King, as food overcomes, in all 
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In its iiL^itnc isjKct, Nin'tni is the txtmctioii of tlit tliictfold files of lust, 
malice *111(1 folK , tint is to sa\, it conduces to the iittei 'innihihtion of all 
thoughts of selfishness, to the complete remmil of siiffinn”", and to absolute 
liberation fiom the louiid ot Imth 'ind death 

In its positiie ispect, ^*n*vjina consists in the practice of the three 
e irdiinl i ntues of geneiositi , loic and nisdom tint is to sa} , in the prac 
tiee of altiinsm, of puiitv and peacefulness of heai t, and in slnkin^^ off all 
fettei'-, such as ranee etc The positn e aspect of 

\tt„isonas ULUutifi 1 

illistrtos Niu'lna Ins been e\ttllentl} described m the Qiiesfiom 

if Mill 1 1 1 from uliich I he^j Icait to quote the follomiif; e\ti let 

enerable N^ij^asena * "aid Milindi “I gmut that Nn\ Ina is bliss 
unalloied, and ^et that is mqiossiblc to make clear, eithei bj simile or 
e\pIdnition, bv loason oi b) argument, its foim oi its figiiie oi its duration 
or its si/e But is tlieu no (pnliU of Nire'ina n Inch is inherent also m 
other thingb that it can be made cMdeiit b} metaplioi ’ 

1 hough theie is nothing as to its foim nhich can be to e\plamed, 
there IS somctlmig ’ ixphed NAgaseiia, ‘*a)» to its quality u Inch can "0 
happj nord, IsAgasena’ Speak then,” "aid tlic King, "tint I mi} Ime an 
explanation of eien one point m the elnractenstics of INinlna A 2 ipea ‘‘0 
thefeierof m\ heart by the cool bite7e of }uur wonls ' lliere is,” said 
the sage, "one quality of the lotus, O King, inherent in KiryAna, and tyyo 
qualities of wator, and three of medicine and four of the OCCan, fi\e of 
food, and ton of space, ind tliiee of the Wish-confemng gem and 
three of red Sandal-WOOd «nd time of the froth of ghee, and fiye of a 
mountain-peak ” " tlie lotus, O King, is uuteniibhcd b} the 

wnter, so w Jxir\\ua wnteim^heal h\ au\ exil dnpo"vtions Tins is 
the one (juality of the lotu" inherent in Ixirxfyin As Water, O King, is 
cool and as^gagC" heat, > al > i" Jeiri ina cool and at^uages the feycr arising 
from all e\il dnjKisitum- llu» is the first qiialit} of yyater inherent m 
^ymfina Vnd agun, O King, a** nater allays the thirst of men and boasts 
when they are ixhnwtexl and inxious, criMng for dnnk, and tormentenl by 
tlur»t, so doi". \ir\ i a allay the thirst of the crayang after lusts, the craying 
after future life, and the eraying after utter extmetion This is the second 
o 
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third quality of a mouutain-peak inlierent in Nirv/lna. And again, 0 King, as 
a mountain-peak is a place where no plants can grow, so also is Nirvdna a 
condition in which no evil dispositions can grow. Tliis is tlie louidli ([uality 
of a mountain-peak inheri'ent in Nirvana. And again," 0 King, as a 
mountain-peak is free alike from desire to ])lease and from resentment, so 
also is Nirvflna. This is the fifth cpialit}’- of a mountain-peak inherent in 
Nirv^na.^-’ “Very good, Nagasena. That is so, and I accept it as you say’^ 
replied the king. ^ 

This somewhat lengthy c|uotation might apjjear tedious to some of 
you, hut perhaps it has a justification in the fact that it is jirohahly the 
best known illustration of the qualities of Nirvdna and contradicts the so- 

called distinction drawn by some scholars of Buddhism 

Artifical distinction 

between the two so- between the Nirvdna of the ^lahayfina and that of the 
called sorts of Nirvana. 

Hinaydna. The former is supjiosed by them to possess, 
in contradistinction to the latter, four qualities, viz., permanence, blissful- 
ness, freedom and purity. But surely these qualities are not omitted from 
the list of the properties of Nirvfina as given in the extract quoted above 
from the Questions of 3£ilindci, a Pdli work which belongs to the Lesser 
Vehicle. Of course, I do not mean to deny that, considering the fact that 
Buddliism is still a living religion, the Buddhist idea of Nirvdna has passed 
through a long process of evolution, or that it has been subjected to 
numerous different interpretations, ever since the day u'hen it was 
preached for the first time, 2,500 years ago, by the j^rincely ascetic of 
the Sakya race in the Deer-park at Isipatana near Benares. But a 
treatment of this important subject, which is so' valuable to those 


who msh to study the history of human thought in the East, does 
not, I regret to say come within the scope of my lectures. Neverthe- 
less, it is impossible to overlook the fact that the priestly adherents of the 
Lesser Vehicle have been led, by their misconception of the true sense of 

the Nir\-ana which was preached by Buddha, to devote 


Hinayanistic inis- 
conception of Nirvana. 


themseb'es to a life of fruitless inactivity j whereas 
quite the contiary is the case with the followers of the 


, Mah^yidna. The Hinay^nists of the present day, claiming, as they do, that 


^ S. B. E, Vol., xxxvi. pp. 188 — 195. 
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boni^s, tljc \\i xkne«'' of Imn^or, m iloc^ Nir\An i, when it hxs Ijolu realised, 
o\ercomi, m nil bun"", the wenkm^s which nnsts from hunger and c\ or) 
«?irt of jnui Ihi" i" the fifth ijunlitt of fool inUermtin Ninllna— xVs 
space, O Kni^, mitbcr j«5 Ikuii nor "rows old, luitlicr dies nor pn^scs awa} 
nor bn" n fiitiin. Jjfi to "pnn,' up into, ns it i*? imiomjin.'ssible, ennnot be 
cimtd off In thn.\i‘«, ri"ts on nothin,;, i" tin sphen in winch birds fl\, is 
nnnb"*nut d, and i- inhmti m>, O Km,;, NiriAna is not Iwrn, neither does 
it SVo'\ old, \t dw." not, it iw»t nwa\, it hi" no rtbirth, it is uutonquer- 

ibli, thie\i" nrri it not off, it i*. not nttulusl to nuthin,', it is tin sphere 
in wluth Vrhats ino\t, nothin,; c-in obstruct it, and it is infinite These 
arc the ten <inahtics of spm inlunnt m NinAna — \s the WlSlling*goni, 
O King, sitisfits c\ir\ <h sia, also dois Nmftna This is the first qiiahtj 
of the wishing gcni inheixnt in XmAiia Vnd again, O King, as the 
wishing gim lausis ddight, m> aKo docs NinAna This is the socomi 
qinliti of tlu wi"hingg»in iiihiniit m NmAim And again, 0 King, as 
the washing gem is full of lustn, «o also in \ir\Ana This is the thml 
(juahtv of the w ishing g<. m tiihcri nl m N in Ann — Vs rod sandaKwood, 
O King, is lianl to gtt, m is NinAna hard to attain to Tins is the first 
quality <if rc I sandal wo 1 1 inherent in NinAna \s it is uiuquallid in the 
hiauti of its perfutnt, js NmAia This m the swond qnaht} of r«l 
sandal-wood mhcrint in NircAna \nd again, O King, aa roil sandal-wooil 
IS pni«od hi all good jicoph, m> is NinAim pmiseil h) all the Nohio ones 
This 19 the third quahti of rid Bandal-wcoil inherent in NiraAna — Vs ghoe 
IS beautiful in colour, O King, so also is NinAna beautiful in righteousness 
This is the first quality of ghoe inherent m NinAna As ghee has a pleasant 
perfume, so also has NinAna the pUasint perfume of righteousness This 
IS the second quahtj of ghee inherent in NinAna And again, O King, 
as ghee has a pleasant taste, so also his NiivAna This is the tlnrd quality 
of ghee inherent in NinAna — Ah a mountam>peak isicr} lofty, so 
also is Nin Ana \ ery exalteil lliis is the first qiiahtj of a mountain-peak 
inherent in NinAna And again, O King, ns a mountain-peak is immoie- 
ahle, so also is NinAnn This is the second quality of a mountain peak 
inhcaent m NirvAna And again, O King, as a mountain-peak is inacces- 
sible so also IS NirvAna inaccessible to nil ciil dispositions This is the 
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But uitli all tliciv fondness for following', to the very lettei’^ what they 
have been taught to regard as BiiflflJ/aracanaiii, the Buddhist monks in 
Oe3don, Burma and Siam lose sight of tlie glaring fact that a life of inacti- 
vit3g miscalled meditation, has been condemned hy Buddha in the mo,«t 
emphatic terms. And instead of following the philanthropic example of 
their great Teacher and raising the moral level of Ihose in the midst of 
whom they live, the monks practise many an art and ei-aft such as soreer}', 

alchemy, fortune telling, ete. which arc expressly pro- 

stooTte"ceyio^™‘^its hibited in the Thus, as Bishop Copleston tells 

ciomoialising infliicnce. {Jhidtlhism ^ Slid. Edition, page S 60 ), and as I 

myself have seen with my own eyes, the Bhikshus of Cejdon, while rejecting, 
as forbidden by Buddha, all approved means of honest livelihood, repeat 
charms of protection at the opening of a new house or on the 
occasion of a child's first eating vice, .pejform the part of astrologers 
and make horoscopes for new-born children, oificiate when water is 
poured for the benefit of the spirit after a corpse has been laid in the 
grave etc., etc. And in doing such things they become conveniently oblivions 
of the fact that Buddha himself, according to the testimonj" of their own 
Sacred Canon, never approved of them. These doubtful practices ma^' 
perhaps be said to constitute the dark side of Sinhalese monastic 
litej but what does its bright side consist in? The pious Sinhalese 
Buddhists will probably mention, to the credit of the monks of their country, 
that the Sangha take part in the B(ma-2)inJ>'nnws or the meritorious act of 
reciting the Sacred Books for the benefit of the lait3\ These pinhma!^ 
form the great delight and entertainment of the Sinhalese people and are 
preceded by long and elaborate preparations. The theory is that, in return 
for gifts and good which they receive from tlie laity, the monks ought to 
give to them the opportunity of acquiring the merit of hearing or, at least, 
seeing the Sacred Books read. Accordingly, on such pioiJcamd days, the 
monks take it bj'^ turns to read, with their Sinhalese comments or 
explanations, the P^i Sutras or, what is far more popular, the J^itaka 
stories. But, as Bishop Copleston rightlj'^ observes, the acquaintance of 
the common people with the classical Sinhalese, in which the commentaries 
are mostly written, and that of the monks noth the Pfili original, is far too 
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Inlont; t« j*nmili\«‘ wim t«> itm'jnu* tint fnlmm****^ nml 

|H*w inuni>t c*»-»'tist witli n(ti\tt\, — n the\tn tnnniur 

nf IliiiMlnV own l>f«* ninth i- nn inroiilt‘*tnhli* pnvif of the |K»e>.jl»jlii^ of 
{ ilnine^s ami 1h uifj eon«i<.ti nt with nil ht;;lipr f^»rtH of hnnnn ni tiMt} 
Xor <“\n llinixAtn^m Kati*‘rnctonU t'vtnhh**!! it« rlinn to 1m n’jr*f>h'<! n« the 
anthontitui* n pn M ntniion / »r e-iw/Ze »<v of onjinnl llntMhi'*m Ihuhlln, 
ns \oj» nil know, jIumI wnthont htnivlf nn% ihx ntnt nt phiImmU m;; 

tlipwlmh “Aftim of tin nitron he preiclnMl , nntl if wm wero to rrnl 
Vn«titmln’K In ‘\tise of which 1 ii|Hikp in m\ fin>t liTtnn*, \on woiihl know 
how tin n‘ t-pnii^ np, «j»on nft« r IhnlillnM ^h'«va^•, a nnmlM r of johool* c-nrh 
of which «xphiin''l the Mn»l«rV xnw* in it* own wni nml i lnini(Ml the 
Icuitimitp int< rpn Intion f<tr it< own ««lf 

Thu< tin* VntMpiitnniM imintiinctl the ixistinn' of (f/wrt» !»\ tnrmnjj 
ntnl twitting tin *- n*- ttf^Mml pi>»rPM»«i/ jn^sn^ni of tin Canon, 

like the Snir\ of the Uunh n lh*^n r, i« which the wonl if/wi or 
htpiipit to mx nr 

111 like nntim r, at tin pn’siiit ilnx, whin the lhiililhi«t< of Cm hm, 
Rnrmi or Snm MPik to MiipiMirt tlnir fn^onntp ipmti«tn inl« n>ntnttim of 

XirsAwi, tlm Imp TvsMiwr>x' to nwnw«-l^ )Kis-ng^ * like the foRowin*; Ktnnzn 

of tin Hat innsiittain 

Kh/imni pnnrnnin, imxiim n'ntthi fiainhh ivttni, 

Vintl n ittrt rtmtiko hlmnsmim, 
to kh'inh/jii nt ir/flhtrhnnil<r 
nilihanti ilh/n fiithut-nni jMdrjtn, 
nlnmpi .Simj;hp ntnnnm jmiulnm 
I i< n I fsaci ( na MUt itthi hotii ’ 

[i I , “The ohl IK ih Htrottn!, Ilip m w has not nnspn, thn«p who<«c mindi 
are dih^'iistwl with n future exiotenei, the wise wlio Imti ilestroted their 
kllmIs (of I xifiteiiK , and) w hose desm «» do not im rt ise, go out like thiK lamp 
This excellent p utl (is found) m the Asumhlt this truth mat there 
he saltation !"] 


* RalnaBiilt# torwU Amt «oo Cootnftni Bw4inj « Irnhslnllon of Bufla Mptfn p. 
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But such thoug'h luay he the moclevn mouustie conception of Nirvana 
in the lands of the Lesser Vehicle^ that is to say, in Ceylon, Btirma and 
Siam, it must he urged in their favour that they themselves are not 
responsible for this erroneous view of Nirvana, which is older than 
the Lanh^ivatara Sutra where it is condemned as an unsound and unorthodox 

opinion. In the third chapter of this Sutra there 
Nirvana is on ortho- occurs the famous criticism oi the twent3' heretical 

views concerning Niiwiina, the inijiortanee of which 
was first pointed out by the illustrious Burnonf in his JJinloirc dv 'BtuhlJume 
hulien. The first of these views, which is that of the Hinayilna, is des- 
cribed as fellows : — 





/. e., There are some who maintain that by the extermination of the 
SkamUas, Bliaim and the Aijaianm, by an aversion to the objects of the 
senses consecpient thereon, and by fixing one^s attention always on the 
difference of attributes among things, there arises a cessation of thought 
and of what appertains to thought, and that the cessation of imagination in 
consequence of a non-remembrance of the past, the future and the present, 
resembles the extinction of light, the destruction of seed and the quenching 
of fire for want of aliment. Such is their conception of Nirvana. But 
Nirvana, 0 Mahamati, cannot be attained by a view of annihilation.'’^ 

The correct view of^Nirvana has been given by Nagi\rjuna who identifies 

it with Samsara, as I have already pointed out in a previous lecture. 

What Nirvana really ^hct the relation which Samsara bears to NirvA.na 

means. 

is the same as that which a wave bears to water. This 
is exactly what Nag^rjuna means when he says that “That which under 


• * Nanjio’s Cat. No. 175, 176 and 177. There is one Sanskrit text of this Siitra in the 
liibi'arj'’ of the Asiatic Society of Bcn^yah Sihslianaiicla^s Oliincse version ag'recs M'ith the 
Sanskrit text. 
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Minliforntn nu-niun;; tn Ik iii 11 k <if t-»M s, bs tin 

n'ldin^ nnd inttrjm tntH'Ji «if tin SKn**! HwjIk hi tlM*htdn\Kof 

Hiitific prtK^n.*^**, mi^lit imt tlu «f (%\Ion, I Ik;; I«nM jo l»e 

Kjnml llu* 1-ilMiiir of rlin^ lluir \oi*n! or^nTi*. iiiu-ik] 1»\ the ntpid inti r- 
of »-»<.h noni of tin* IVdt li\t with it^ romsuniuliti;; Sinlnh*M (Kjiii- 
ns h't‘> (c> Ik* (]oiu )i\ iniixflluii) dtinti^ tiios \\]m\\ nn' 

nlliKl *nKnt-nrlK of rxKititicm’ Siinh tin ^initis 1nt(\ ttmi Ik* < njouu‘<l, 
with ndxintn^x, h^ tin Siii!nh>»* to unploi ;;nnn*jili<>n«‘s on fiu!i 

occnsKDjK .\||() n prociKlitn* of (Iti« i^irt unulil imt oiih not <-oiist)tiitt* n 
\jolnljnn ttf the nile^ of tlu \ tin%n, hk iti^ tint tiouhin Ins Iluihlln 
)>rr>sinlK'tl tin n>< of n oT'itnojilioni , lint uooM mtinll} U ('oiistslint with 
tlu »Sinlnli*si* foiici lituni of Nirvfii n ns n «s.m|i!i to n«Nntinn of nil nctniti, 
lint to nitiition tlu Hunt nnniiti^ fonn pfl^ };i\<n to tin S ii>;;lm 

^ ' |'*U'’^‘l > n</ln I* itnin jcion^/h i 
(■’ittirri (turn Mi;;itit honti, 
ti ilnkkhiiuwn Sn;ntn'*sa iwiMilvU, 

1 t4*s(i ifininiii lint n|>|»lnl mii 
iilini pi S itii^lu ritiiimiii pniiitnin, 

I tt 11 1 KU\MI I MUilttl hot II ' 

which nitniiK nnonhii^ to tlu <irtlMKlox Sinhihx inli qintntiuii nspxin 
III Sir M KninriniswrniiiV \<i>ioii -o-^'lf tiun ht oiu humlrnP niul 
ei;;ht (•) pncstn pniiKiI (hi tlu kiiiiIk), tiui nn flu four ] nii> 'Ilu\ nri* 
diFciples of Ihuhllm, wortlii of ofTcriii^ 'I liiii^ ;;mn to tlu ni )HH.onu* 
fniitful, anti thiK ixdlhnt j(Wil (ix foitiul) in tlu VKKxmtion (of pru^tx 
Afu tluri ht hippuicss from thiK tnith !"* 

1 am Kiirc lint in nturn ftir kikIi ;;iftK tlu SnilnlcM clir^} willhlicx 
the (lonorx with nil thoir hnrt, wikIiui;; (Hiwan ofnpjtlMn;; the word 
*pr\}in;;* lothc orthodtix lullii n iiIb of "pnimtin ” lluddhihin !) that the 
l^mtnopluinni thux pn m nttd to thcSiii^hn, nnu fiuihtniotlu iittnininint 
of NiriAna to the ;;i\irH of tlu m— //njrnil'iwoiw uiUunijxireoya /loiifu 

* *1 Iio rent iiioiiiiiiiif IS ‘ oifflit | ere us praistKl 1 y the ’ ns tlio Commeutnn exj Inins 

U Satain =S<lr 1 on* 

* 8cq hir KuniSraswumi s } nglit)i rerston of Sutta Nijiltn p 02 
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(iv) realisitioii of tlie imi^ossibility of accepting aay evidence as 

conclusive. 

(v) non -adherence even to Truth hy reg'arding' it as illusory. 

(vi) comprehension of the Noble Dharina as being' the embndimeut 

of all evidence. 

(vii) comprehension of the two sorts of Nairiltmya, and 

(viii) removal of the two forms of Kh’ka-^, [viz., intellectual and 
habitual) and of the two sorts of veil ( riz. passion and 
conventionalism. 

This description of Nirvana is, I achnowledo-e, perhajis almost as 
difficult to understand as NirvA.ua itself is to realise, but were I to attempt 
to elucidate it at this stage, I Avould have to include in the elucidation the 
main substance of what is g'oing to form the subject of my succeeding- 
lectures, so that m}^ not explaining it now merely means that the passage 
will become perfectly intelligible to you after yon have gone through the 
few lectures Avhich I have yet to deliver. .My remarks, it is needless to say^ 
do not apply to such of you as already know the meaning of the ])a.‘!.sage. 



IVTUOmtTION 


4t 


til* inilii' !•” of tn-<M an! toulitioi ii Sitn«irt, t>«, ulitn exempt from tlitf 
innuence of ami con litom**, to Ik. i iktii ns NirvAin ” 


^tT3rasrah7ra anirfra m i 
^srotexjtiT^ra fji!TWgiif^n n' 

In t’le teLlinu*xl hn^m^i of UnUht^t plnlf»‘>opln , NirvAi a ln«f been 
de^ nil**! a- foil »uc in lli Tjanki\at*ir\ Sntn — 


ar^imarHTaaTfvfamiTm^i^aiTfHaT tP 
^ rT) Ttgialaarm«aTmgaa?HftaT aisaiwwdm-a: wmrmaw- 


a^ftisaarfitaRi aummaraam'T’fna'a asradmifj aarorTO- 



mraanm'iftTOtaTfaPn^mnfafmfnimPramsna^f^aW atmaPm ii 


Tln« (xtnimi; 

T«1 nl«at <1 'Inin n 
of Vjrrai i 

and C!iitu*M \j rvioiin 


difluidt pi'Mx* "linli I ur/liil «\in Hunnnif wlm 
<*altt’<l It “ mi rent if ‘e •tihiiiti j*/' I.(innjn •* forlnnatih 
intilli^liU to iHtlin n^litlit Inlpnf tin txtnnt TiUtan 
U in i\ 1 « pr plim-nl ns foil iuk — 


“Nirxfti a IH nttunnlde l)\ a < •<-atioii « f ei»^mlion ulun tin mind has 
Ifccn fixed on all tin giml/n* fmm the V«V m iwoi M/ npunnlc, wlmh 
^^ndudU Icid n]» to tliL fita^ ef thi *lath*ijr»t i, afh r tin following anti- 
cedont comlition*. Iu>v Ixan fidlilhal — 


(i) nahsatnm of tin non txisteine of evlenial thinj^ In knowing tlum 

to he the cn ilion** t*f om h emu fun a 

(ii) n"diviti<m of till ]H>-ttion <»f SuthiK-'s as hi friv from the 

fonrf lid limitations [or (i) cxiskiui, (ii) non i xisttnce, (in) 
ixn-tinii jfi'^ non imsIiiuc and (i\) mithtr txistinti nor non- 
<.\l^tencL ] 

(m) rtjiction of the snhjict and ohjLct of ]Kr(cption h} riiectin^ tlio 
two extremes of im intuition [/ e , V' and ‘is not’] eoncirnm^ 
the creations of oiu’k onii nuiid 


0 


‘ n MitW n »Vn S\«lr Cltv^ xa\ K\i->kivO 
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SYSTP.MS f)r iu'n»niBTU' TiKn onT. 


Ill Bncldlupt pliilosojihy^ ilie a]')pellalion of Singularists ayoiiIcI 1:c appli- 

cablcj on tlie ono hand, to Isagarjnna and his disciple 

The SinjrnlanTt^ and ^ ^ .1 iPi 

Phindtsts arnoncT Bud- Aryadcva who nccopt as tliG sole jiinclamentai 

dhisf philosophers. ‘ 4 ^ t 1 i 

principle, and, on the other, to Asvaghosha who 

considers ‘^^Sneliness’^ to ho the underlying snhstance ol the nniverse ; 

while the Pluralists would be represented by the Sarva^fiivavadnis^ who 

inehide the Tdibhafshihis- and Snnirdnfikas.^ 


'I'he fundamental jirinciplo of Reality, as yon all know, subdivides itself 

„ , , , into two heads, r/r., (1) the jMetaphysical or Ontolo- 

The fui\<hunoutal ^ v / . 

jiritK-ipieof Bcaiify. g'icnl principle which indicates the final essence of 
realit}', and (2) the Phenomenological or Cosmological principle which 
deals with the variety of ehangeahle jilienomena. To the meta]ihysical 
principle belong, in European iihilo.'jophy, Idealism, hlaterialism. Doctrine 
of Identify (Tdcnfita'tslohre’), Agnosticism, Afonism and Dualism ; and, in 
Bnddliisi philosophy, Sarvastitvavada, BhntatatliatavAda and the 
MadhvamiUa doctrine. To the phenomenological yrineiple belong, in 
Enro})can philosojdiy, Alechanism, Teleology (including Bational Teleo- 
logy), and, in Buddhist pliiosophy, Bliutalathatavada, A'i.ihanavada and in’ 
a way ai.‘<o Sarva.stitvavAda. ' 


In fact, u ith the complexify of i(s divis’.ons and sub-divisions, Bnddbist 
?>)/• c'nuiptfvify uf I’hilosopliy may be ajhly rom])arcd to a gigantic 

BuiUlliist pliilo-tipliv I,,,,,,. + t • ? I T 

coiupun-d withupKi'ii- ’'•‘''.'■‘HI trcc \\ iiicJi lias 1 ctn steadily gvewing up lor 
tie liuuyim t )•(■<■. 1 . . 

nearly twenty five ecntniies, in .such a manner that 

ifs oiigiii.il tumlv now defies the search ol an investigator who approaches 

it ior till fii^l time. Ife wlio desires to find for himself an entrance 

into the stu]cndous striielme <f tin's jhikrcjby, ^^ilhont adequate 

gmdnm-c, i.< sme to 1 e b(nildti(d and disluaitened l.y the sight of its 

Jahyrmthmc complications. Accordingly, I may say withont exaggeration 

that I shall con-ulcr myself ainjly ujoid fn- my lal mns if my humble 


' .r.iji; t*" .j.-'.i'i' (>.■ f'/ I- 
' /vi '1 (,) Kx'i." 


•tup; 


• Till- r!i>4,rw.f Kurm.-i n! tl..- d ii. I’l.ddlmtjc 



CHAPTER II. 

k viiM \-i’ni:xoMi;xoi.OGY ' 

T!i(' Tf' tf thulilhi»t Vhxlotoph^ 


IkfoR 1 jiroccwl lo (n.Tt of (Ik nmn fuUjtct of mj present Icttnre, tx: , 
K imu»pln.nnmcnolopfe , I must cvpKin to eou, li} \\ft\ of intrexltiLtion, 
^\lnt •ere known tlic two kuKb of Itu<I(lln<ii Philo opli} Student's of 

TlctMocontrat jim Kuropinn philovop^ Will rccollcct the two centnl 

blom^ « f y uH |H“»n , , t » . « • 

)1 ilo<n])ii> pn>1>Uin<s ^Mth uiiicli it |h mninlv tontcnieth rr* 

1 11k dcterniuntion of tlu Trlition lH.l\ioin mlit\ nnd ccffuition, 

2 lliL dctcrmunlK n <f \slmt toiiMitiite^tho pulstnmi of mlit) 

In Ruddlust plnlo-oplu, the kImo! nlmh treats of the I n-t of these tno 
prohltms »- tint of the / y/i/omf «</»»»* nnd tint ninth tnnts of the w?c<md, 
IS tint of tlu M 


Ihe prohlem of the ditermiiutmn of nlnt eonstitutis the sulstniice of 
rtditi, nM>Uis itsiU, *iK I*, prolnhl^ mil knounto 

TIio jnncijMl <} 

niou ttbctit ti« 8ui ton, into two pniuiinl heotU of opinion (nlleil (a) 
stance of nalUy 

Mii^uhnsm , (h) plunhsin , that is to pay, whether 
the suh->tanee of realit) is (a) one or (h) more tlnn one Ihe Sniguhnsts 
attempt to c>iplim the problem of the Unuerse with the help of a single 
fuiuhmeiital principle, wlulc the Pliiralists haye recourse to moa than one 
In modern Ihiropean plulosoplij the SingiilanstB arc mpresentctl bj Lotze 
and Hartmann, rielite and Selielliiig In nncunt Greek philosophy, 
Singulansm had its adherents in the Lleatics yyho mninlamcd the unit) of 
being, bo it a formal or esstiitial unit) as formulated by rarraenubs and 
Xenophanes, or be it a mere niiity of matter as laid down by jSIeliPsus 
Plato also regarded unity to bo the cssciitial cause of bis “Ideas,” y\bicb 
again y\erc, according to bun, the essential causes of cy cry thing else 


J ] ti rso n(t I j/rnffi ro 
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-l-fi 

thonglit, wliiclg at first sight, appear to fie inextrieafily Ijloiuled together in 
a hopelessly coiifnsed mass, it will fie extremely convenient to take np 
each of them fiy itself. 

The Ontologieal principle, in early Buddhism, is represented fiy the 
three ffreat wnfiranoY seals nfiiieh I have ex2dained at 

The Ontological prin- 

cipie- considerable length in mj' earlier lectures. I have 

also pointed out there that the Universe is divisible into nonmena and 
2>henomena, the latter being finite and the former infinite. The jinueijile 
of Nirvana being the only calm ajipertains, as I have already said, to 
nonmena, while, if we subdivide jihenomena into temjioral and sjiacial, 
to the former of these sub-divisions will be apiilicable the latv of universal 
impermanence and to the latter the p>rincii)le of non-ego. 

In early Buddhism the Phenomenological iirinciplo is represented b}" 
the doctrine of the Four Noble Truths and that of the 

The Plienomeiiologi- 

cai prmoiple in Bud- Twelve-linked Chain of Causatio n Pcfcie j)roceecbng 
tlhisfc philosophjY 

further, let ns take a brief survey of Buddhist 
idiilosophy from the aspects, respectively, of Phenomenology and 
• Ontology. Phenomenology is represented therein hj'- the doctrines of 
Karma, Alaija, BJnUafathatd and Bharmadltdtn, four of the most abstruse 
terms in Buddhist philosojihy, which may be here tentative!}' rendered by 
‘Action,’ JRepodiory’ ‘SueJmess,’ ‘Oneness’ of the totality of things or the 
great Soul. Ontology in Buddhist jihilosojiby is represented by the 
realistic theory of the Sarvastitvavadins, the Satyasiddhi school which 
adheres to absolute Siinyatd and the Madhyamika school whose idea of 
Snnyatd is somewhat different. If we go beyond the limits of India, w^e 
shall have to include among the Ontological schools the Tien-Tai school of 
China and Japan. 

II hat I have just now stated is nothing new ; for nearly ten centuries 
ago, a learned scholar of the Ten-Dai school of Jaj)an, named Genshiii, wrote 
in his Chinese commentary on the Lotus of the Good Law : — "‘The 
apiiarently complicated teachings of Buddha admit of numerous divisions 
and snh-divisions, which, however, fall into two main heads, when we have 
got at their essential outlines. These heads are (a) the Ontologieal system 
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pei-formanee should, in ail) ^\aj, contnbiite to ltllc^c the perpleut) of stu- 
dents of Buddism b) ombhu" them to *yct it the mam trunk of this intricate 
sistem To succeed m m\ projestd task, I mi*-! endLaiour, at the lei) 
outset, to point out uhat ha\o bttn considered m the Buddhist uoild to be 
the fundamental problems tieatcd of in Buddha's teachings, as fai as thci 
can he gatheied from the TnjiUala The opinions of the most celebrated 
scholai’s in China and Japan, iihosc informations arc mainl) based on 
the Chinese tniislations of the Sacred Cannon, fonciu in the conclusion that 
the principal doctmies of Buddhism fall iiitlim the area of the Ontological 
and the Thenomcnological pimcplcs, hoth of n Inch form, as it were, the 
uarp and uoof of the le\tine of Buddhict phdo^opl ) An) attempts to 
understand Buddhism ha wading through the monstrous bulk of the 
Sacieil Canon of the Buddlusts, m complete igndrance or iittei foigetful 
ne«8 of the facts mentioned aLoie, i« loimd to piove, in the end, a labour 
absolutel) lost 


To retinn to our main point, it is needless foi mo to d\i ell upon, any*] 
Ho,> do iicoomoni '“•'g'''. on 'h® of plienomoni iml tlio infinity 

arnofromnonmcon of noiiniem Blit Ilow <lo plienomoiia, tliongli finite, 
TO all their vaiiahltTie^is flora tiowtoowi \vhith mo TOftmto 'rod WTOform 
Or, to take a moio coneictc example, considering the waics to be the 
phenomena, and the watci to be the noumcnon, how, we ma) ask, do the 
multiform waies an^e out of uniform water, and what, in realit), is the 
true natuie of water itself? The answoi to (he formei half of this question 
belongs to the domain of that Lianch of philosophy winch is I now^n as 
Phenomenology and the answei to tlie latter half forms part of Ontology 
At least, such would be the case in Buddhist philosoph) in which! 
Phenomenology is the term applied to that method of stiuU which i« 
concerned with the cau'-es and conditions of the phenomenal world in the 
tcmpoial scheme, while Ontolog) is the name giien to the method of 
stud) which tieats of the natuic of noumcna in the spacnl scheme Though 
neither of theae two can be adequately treated w ithout a reference to the 
■ other, neieithelee'!, in an attempt to trace the theoretical deielopment 
of Buddhi'sm b) suiaiating fioni one aiiothei the numerous trams of 
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Ding' an sich’), is, do what you will, unknowable and indescribable after 
all. Not being an object of cognition, reality can never be reduced to 
log'ical explanation b}’' our conventional knowledge. The noumenal world 
with it,s intangible panorama is visible only to the gaze of intuition or self- 
experience acquired through a long jirocess of mental 

experience is the only and bcdily training'. The etj^mological ingenuity 
\vay to see the real - . , ■, 

aspects of the noume- of Indian Buddlusts discovered, curiously enough, 
nal -world. , , 

a proof of this truth in the Avord Eantam udneh cccurs 
in the third great seal of Buddhism, Nirvdrum tSdviavi’ {i.e., Nmhr.a 
is the only calm.) ‘Sdnfavd is the perfect participle jjassh’-e of the 
Sanskrit verbal root USdnd which means, according to the grammarians, 
To desisB general!}^ and in particular To desist from speaking.-’ Availing' 
themselves of this latter meaning of the verbal root, Indian Buddhists 
made out that the words Nirvdnam Sdntam signify not onl}'' that 
^Nirvdria is the only calm’^ but that ^‘Nirvdrta {helo'trghig as it floes 
to the nonmeml world) is something which cannot he sggohen of or 
described/^ This sort of deep and double interpretation seems to have 
had a great fascination for religious minds of antiquity and reminds 
us of the famous anecdote about a mediseval Italian divine who, in 
his ignorance of the Greek language and out of hatred for the Greek 
church, refused to believe that the fish-symbol of the early Christians re- 
presented the Avords 7 {esns) CH {risfos) TH {eon) 1' {ios) S [oter) \i.e. (in 
Greek) “Jesus Christ, Sou of God Saviour”], but faithful to his .devotion 
to the Vulgate and his love of the Latin tongue, discoA'ered, to his oaa'u 
satisfaction at least, that the symbol represented the Ai'ord ^Piscis’ Avhich 
means fish in Latin and that it aaus inerelA* a monogram in AA'hich the 
name of God the *Sou was lovingly put tAvice between those of God the 
bather and God the Holy Ghost, that is to say, that the letters 
V. C. were pit for P{ater) Creator) [i.e., God the Creator and Father] ; S. 
S. for S(auetuk S(pu'itus), [i.e., the Holy Ghost,] and that the / put twice 
between P aihl S and G and -S' respectiA'ely, Avas merely the name of God 
the Son Jesus (in Latin, lesus). So the Italian priest saw in the fish- 
symbol all the ^hree persons of the Chnstian Trinity, Avhile his Greek- 
knowing picdcccssois s^aa' only one. But etymology is not tlic./orie of 
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nM(l (/)*!>'* »^im 1 Tin* funniT ox|>1i5ji* tli** inlnn* of 

nonnn notj ujtlitnjl ftulit «>r |t1ii iionttMion, «lnl<* tlif hl(<'r 

jOjonotju non uit!)i»nt l<«*inir t'f th* fiotjtncn ni 

lint, nlnli* aj'i'U in;; ilio t*n« I’li* innn* ti llt»MIit«t pliilontpliv, 

«»• mn»t n »1 f«*nrit till !•■ Ini'll! nln no. 

Tl <■ it^rTT'f^ lx-- , 

mrti atrl tin* I’li-'iionn •joli»* 4 ^\ *.f I'lnliw 

T» VT 1 

i' 1 an |*il *-» , tlx t>' t* n it iljffi nnri* in llx* inillx"! of 

Itiitniint. Kiiti.j* 111 I 111 In-il* I r ll c |»1 m in*, 

itnin cf lln onii»i»« « !i , nliil« llo-Mliom tnnt* of nil tlini*r« 
♦tilij<-rti\« U Oin if lln* ilixtinrlui fintur.'* «‘f l!i*li!ln*in i* lltil il* 
J'in tx inct o1 nvnol* nil lint i» iti tl n iiiiin t»r* n* ll « i*nl>j<tliii j>mli rl 
of ll;o livin',; tmtnl, *«i'“** tlx* ‘latliti,; ^»«nit * f llmMluim i* thn ijUf^lioti 
1 rnim* llrv-nrotj* pli* notnrin of Imtnin lift mil ivt mi 
inn •tfu’*'ti' n ini'* tin* r n^nn of thr «nivi r»o In «'il»ir «onN, il ii tin* 
\i( n I f Innnmi lifi nlnrli fonn»> tin* n ntnl |’ti 11* in in I'n'Mlnot j'lniin* 
n«nol^*«,;i, mid, it i« on tln*rotirltt*i<n* mmml nt nflir nn iti'intri mlo 
IituniM lifi', llul il» invr of tlx* iinii* ix* ib 1 n*nl T)m' ^ olnimn, noonr* 
»linoU,if till* jtnddiin »• ntliinj'tid Iv lln>l'Un*m n *l olijntivilv 

l>nt *nl*j<t liiili . It follMi*. tliinfoti, lint lln dt<tnix* of tin* Tonr 
N‘d«li' Tnilli*, tin Ti'« U« diiilnl (*lntn of {*atoili.tn, Alim tind llliii* 
l.tlillnlit tin , nwtlniriin tniii«» iiidun!* . «f lln nnlnn* of mlijntiu* 
jinn»»*iti<m». 'Ilio Ilndllii»l» fin- nx iln* im iilnlilo oiitnnm* of tin* 

ftnidinu ninl llioori of miioto inu itiopilili n* tnnulil In lln* I)Ii*^>4i] Oin*. 
1»iiddl>i»l pin noun Molti,;i mn, flniiforv, ut* in»i nllirin, Iti njmtrlnin 
lo tin* till** of Snltjii tm*Mi 

('oni|''iri'(l i\ itli i\ nltli of pin iioiiii no]o;;\ , |Iii> xnlijii tiio n>-[H*< 1 of 
liiti1dlii>iii, tln>ii*,;lt it ix, iliinnllo into in* 

Utniiti iHiiii' I lx 

•( Kiiiir.it il MoiiilitniMi Iiiitunml iilnlixxiplti , tix lou till knou, 

.l.i.xti.s.l H I I . 

for fiuvUtv of mtirpnlutiou, rmUtv n* oUjoitivirnl 
or, (i) 1 h* inorc liilmn.il, noiiimiii «i«* plmioimniynl Am! tin* niixon 
of thiK ih not far to Mtk, MHitt^ llnit wlmtour is (n Ih* ('vplaimil with 
Imtinn mHi.*cli imiKt Ik* tn ilinl ax nn ohjc<*tiV(' thln^;, iilun'i*! mliti 
or nonninnni, or, if von pn f* r Knnt*fi ]»hniM‘, tin* “'rinnjr-in.itM If’* (‘Ilix 
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ICARMA-PI-IENOMENOLOGy . 

All is impermanent, so that there is no eternal entity passing- over to 
■Nii'vS,na across the ocean of Sa'ihsuTfi . All is ■\vithont an so that 

there is no imperishable soul survi-\nng' the shochs of 

The Universal law. ■ o 

death and dissolution. Boundless is the oeean ot 
Samsdra and countless are the waves that ruffle its expanse in the shape 
. of individuals and phenomena. But the wave which iirecedes is neither 
quite the same as, nor entirely different from the wave which follows, for 
the two are inseparably linked tog-ether hy the Universal Law of Cause 
and Effect — a law which constitutes the Adamantine Chain of the 
Phenomenal World,^^ yielding, as it does, tlie onl}^ possible rationale of its 
ever-changing- features. Tliis is wliy Buddha gave to the Doctrine of 
Universal Impermanence tlie foremost place in his teachings. 

SamsdrO) tlien, is existence subject to the control of cause and effect, 

Samsilra is the effect ^ets revolving the ^^vhccl of 

/of oiir karma. becoming^’’ — ^'/ou irochon ies (/eneseds” — as the Apostle 

James has it {Epistle III. 6, ) — eharacteristically Buddliist exiiression 
which is rendered in the "^Adgate by ‘^roia natmtaiis’^ but misunderstood 
by the English translators of the Authorised Version who interpret it 
to mean “course of nature."" Buddliism says that it is our Karma, 
the abiding result of our actions, which subjects ns to a repetition of 
\ births and deaths. Thus, although from the theoretical standpoint 
p : Buddhism denies the existence of an imperishable individual soul, it 
accepts fiom the ethical standpoint the unbrolcen continuity of Karma 
' or action. In other words, while rejecting- from the philosojdiical point 
of view the doctrine of the souPs immortality. Buddhism does not 
deny the continuity of personality, lu this respect, among the great 
occidental thinkers, Immanuel Kant is the intellectual successor of Gautama 
Buddha, for, he too in a way denied the eternal existence of the personal 
soul in Ins .Critique of Pure Reason, but accepted it in his Critique of 
Practical Reason. According to Buddhism, our present happiness or misery 
is not the award of a power existing outside ourselves, but is i-ather the 
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nuninsl tMrumcntntcr* T!k\ nn* {>« rln|H Irctti r nt I'ndjc^l 

Ont* of tlirm, of tlic in(1i*<cnlnl lllt^ of notiincin, il«w|ntntl> 

ol'onc^' — * i iVo, f( r ind’itici , n in cnrh mominp of tlic 

. VultuTx. I\ nk, (nvT>) ninl nil i(« pinroundini? Mxnon 

liinnmjl'* 

wnll txtlnim *lIo\\ iKnntifnP linn fublinio!’ 
Hut to ^‘tinnli it*< ml ntxl tiitl>1imtt\, \ou imi*.! ^on^^.lf necontl 

llic lull nn I (11 nlnt \«m lux* nmutul \(u ntth \our ourn c\(^ 

\tul ixtti lluui, til ui^li xnti mix liixc fnlix ft It j|i I>trxut\ niiil mlilmutx, 
xou (nnnol conxcx nii oxmt itn|>n*’«*i( n (tf it In nnx otu xxlio In" not 
FtMi it, 1 " xou Intt xourM.lf Htn, iu» tint lio who wikIk-m to injo) tin 
lifnulic" (f tilt urn tnu«t n«nn«l tin lull niul nv for lutnadf Hxtn 
w> lx tin. d«< With Nirxfii 1 1 r flu* iiouineinl xxnrl 1 " 

Tin illustnlmn ritnl nUtvi f n<*x nl-« to * xphin nlix IliKMliut Ou- 
tnltv^x alsiuiitl** innrL in lu^ntivi tlnn in jwx«iiixt The jMwitixP 

pxvUtntinn of 'Nirv*ii a or the iionmvnM xx»»tU x", of mun-t , left to owr imur 
intmtif n or Fuhjtvtixi n’^lmtuui I Inxonln'ulx jtnmtt’tl out tint, in HihU 
(Hunt jilulo oj hx , I’hf nonun »hr^x utindt* (oOntnW^x itnrtlx in the Rime 
rilntion as nar|» iloos to ntvif m clotli'Xxmxin^ Siul it ih nlwi to In* not«l 
tint nlu n Ihi Mhi^ti* >;nnlv of tilt fornnr tlipx iirMrfnrpl tin* latti r nn«l 
Her rerta Vcoonlin^lx, Ik. nlin xxixIik'i to unchntnn'l tlu philo«np!i\ of 
tilt *''U ml Cnnnon of (h( Ihulllu^t'*, xxill do xxd! to nhscrxo tlu fnllonm^ 
t unjx^rtnht Ix’*'* from tilt xtrx outnl of hn Ktud} (1) 

UurVr^*/ ^ imtiin, of tlu. nmm PuhjMt-mntUr of 
" tilt nnrl» xou xxidi to Htudx, that is to Hx\, xxhtthtr 

it IK Ontoln^inl or nlutlur it w I’licnomtnohi^iril (2) Nextr Kt tlio 
mere tith of a nork iniKlruI xow «» n*{nnlH itK huhjtcl-nntter, nhich 
xou nill dncoxir onlj nfttr c m fnlix K<>inp lhrou,;h the xxork in question, 
at li*u8t, more than onee ( 1) Cun full) lunr in mind that in one nnd thi 
Kline xxork xer) often Onlolo^x nnd Viicnoim nol are hltiided tojrether, 
sometimes exer} fikilfull), Komdmnu not 

A\ith these jjenenl liuitu, T {ufison to the mam suhjut of ni) jirceent 
hctur(, winch will treat of Karma jihenomt nologx 
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KARMA-PHENOMENOLOGY. 

All is impcrmaucnL so that there is no eternal entity passing- over to 

Nirvana across the ocean of Sairndra. All is without an so that 

there is no impcrishahlc soul surviving the shocks of 
The Universal law. .... t, • i n 

death and dissolution. Boundless is the ocean ol 

Scethsara and countless are tlie waves that ruflle its cxjianse in the shape 

• of individuals and phenomena. But the wave which jireeedc.s i.s neither 

quite the same aSj nor entirely different from the wave which follows, for 

the two are inseparahl3'’ linked together hj’' the Universal Law of Cause 

and Effect — a law wliicli constitutes the “Adamantine Chain of the 

Phenomenal World,” yielding, as it doc.s, the only possible rationale of its 

ever-changing' features. This is whv Buddha gave to the Doctrine of 

Universal Impermanence the foremost place in liis teachings. 

Samsdra, then, is existence subject to tlie control of cause and effect. 

Samsaraisthe eCcet revolving the “whccl of 

yof oiir karma. becoming” — ^Hon iroehon Ids f/cneseod’ — a.s the Apostle 

James has it {Jipistle III. G. ) — a charactei'istically Buddhist expression 
which is rendered in the Vulgate b}- natlvilalis” but misunderstood 

by the English translators of the Authorised Version u'ho interjnet it 
to mean “eovxse of nature.” Buddhism says that it is our Karma, 
the abiding result of our actions, which subjects us to a repetition of 
births and deaths. Thus, although from the theoretical standpoint 
j Buddhism denies the existence of an imperishable individual soul, it 
accepts from the ethical standpoint the unbroken continuit}' of Karma 
> or action. In other words, while rejecting from the 2}hiloso])hieai point 
of view the doctrine of the souPs immortality. Buddhism does not 
deny the continuity of personality. In this resj^ect, among the groat 
occidental thinkers, Immanuel Kant is the intellectual successor of Gautama 
Buddha, for, he too in a way denied the eternal existence of the personal 
soul in Ins .CnUqtie of 'Pure 'Reason, but accejited it in his Critique of 
Practical Reason. According to Buddhism, our jiresent hapiiiness or misery 
is not the award of a power existing outside ourselves, but is mthcr the 
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fnut of wint Durv 1 m*h hnxi ilniu iii tin jo-t, ntlw r ni tin* life or m nn 
nnt« n *r lurtli m » f ttnutr natia'* ns tl»( (trs’nt Tintm |>oct 

A ( /rHK ? ti ) t^r^U, ami, |Hrln|w n >t ntics H‘.<i(iu%U , 
till' i«K*n < f hftr J T nfss nlm^ 1«» >< < x( it \»l fmin tin 

ojKnlton 1 f Aon r I, wltic It, ItVi Inti in(»riNV. Mxtltolo^v Ntnmlin^ i\in 
ntto\c Jtijitcr, txirci'^is n jurninomil fttn^mir iMn tlnii^ hninnn or 
ili\nnp Til (t«sU Ksvimt 1>\ tiu funs of A trn i , llti (okIs 1 him* 

tliPir {jo'Iliiml li\ til* fons of ktnti \Mnt«\ir Inpjn ns ts ilu ifTist 
of nn nnti nor mti'o, nn 1 u Itnt oin n n|»s ts n Iml tlir hnri i ••t of w hit 

onr lus j n \inU‘>l\ H its »t tli tnniti |nnii}»1 of H tKlilliist rtliips 

i ijinh i< n^htk ilnn« t« n««s! ns nn nut nntnn Mi-tiin 
innrfjtrnf HilPM nftn«mltt\ HI wlucli iinti lins n it to ►inml in mu 

Mt r* ' - - 

nhtnn <f il»jsnil t\n |i niu s-Ui Innwlf 

IhnUltn Ittni*- If Hvms to |n\« t lu^lit n » itli r •< rt of dc jv ndi jux, for 
om of Ills last itijuncM m« to IusiIim ijd .ix-n* •'llo \» \ouroun li^lil, ^our 
own n.fu^, !in\( no I tlur nfu^'* *ll»is iHlnf in tin i llui’ot nutoimnu 
of tnan, ntidonn^ lum nli-^dutiU Hili|sni nt if ih uuinilnld will of mu 
lldti,' oulMtdo liitn*-If, tnnn »♦ l»t»t ►lunk ( liri^'tinn nn 1 nillutstn. 
Iiujti li<n*s , Imt Iho Hillutni't It Ills o\«r ih nmi N of insijdi in 

hm's' iihftx }J<tr} ih-w f r <M ilwndt, ht* tt tt at 

mucli piod It Ins ►trcn^tli* n«sl tlic idm of nionl n -(NUi-iliditN m tin 
iniiul of imn In Inn^in^ lionn to him thr tnilli lint his lujuimpss 
or iniMn, instt*nd of tlic nwnnl of nn inm-willisl or p-ijmeious 

or tlic docni of mi infVxilili Into, or tlio ont^mo of lllmd 
Clnncc, u cntmU tlu umiU of wlntixir lie liis forimrlx dnno IniiiMlf 
It Iju cnonur», 7 tsl liim to ^irtiiou*. mtioii, dusunilisl him fnun \ico, and 
litljKsl him, mon tlnn nii) othir nM-tun of I,lhir», to mho tint 
“Minisnnn mid niutir of hu full ** Ihwldlm liinuilf n'co^mscd the 
Mijicnont} of his nutnnomic f*\Nli m of ethics o\or thost of Ills jmsUcO'Sors 
or n\'ils, wlio attnhntoil till fUiiiremi iiowir o\ir man’s dcHtimis to God 
late, or Clnnci Tluu, in n wi 1! known section of thi An^'iittan Nil ft}a, 
to which I ln^c alreuh refernsl in n ]m\jous Icclun, lie is npusontcil ns 
diPConr».m{> with liu discijihs in tlu following maiim r — 

“There are, O Ilhikshus, three mows held hi (he Heretics, wliicli, when 
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^ followed bv the learned, are calcnlsied to lanii tbem 

-t-semplified bv Bnd- 

dhas tracbisr. moral irresponsibiiin* in spite of tbe perfection 

wbieb tbev mav have attained. TThat are those three views t 

Some .miu'uina-i and Brahmins there are who maintain that, whatever a 
human beins: has in this life of pleasure or pain^ or of neithep. ts entire! v due j.o 
Predestination; others say that it is due to God's will, others again attribute 
it to blind Cbanee. l^voW; O Bhikshns. wben I iind and Bian- 

mins holdins or preaebing sneb views. I ask them whether tliey really be- 
lieve in them. "When they reply in the adirmative. I say to them. 'I^o 
then; yon mnst acknowledge that men become mnrdereis. thieveS; adulterers, 
liars, slanderer?; ealnmniators. b’glit of speech. i^ealonS; malevolent, berett- 
cal, on aeconnt of Predestination or God's will or Chance. Accordingly, all 
attempts at moral improvement or diseiimination between tight and wrong 
are of no avail : and sneh being the ease, the moral regenemrlou of the 
fallen bec-omes an impossibility-’. This sort of reasoning mnst needs silence 
those who held any of the three views menticncd above. But the dcelTire 
taught by me, O Bhikshns, is incapable of refutation, dawless, and can 
successfully withstand die critieisms of irurrtjnt-y and Brahmins. And what 
IS it? It is what I have taught concerning the six ddf/rtw, the six if7cufr7i>7y. 
the eighteen mental impressions and the ihrr Xoilc Tn^fh-C' So said 
Buddha to his disciples. 


The doctrine of K<xr!:h7 1 ? only a phase of the second of these Tour ISoble 
Truths, of which I shall presently- have occasion to 

A Japanesa pi-oreSb 

me docrrme of speak. In c-ountiies which are, or were onc-e. 
Sarnia- 

Buddhistic, this doctrine is so deeply ins'rained into 
the human mind that eveiy mishap is attributed to Airr.uu. Thus where 
the Enslish sav hat cannot be cured must be endured”, we in -Tai'un 
admonish saying ^'Besign thyself to it regardinir it as the result of thy- own 
Karma”. (-Zicd io 


The Indian Temaculars abound ia proverbs of like import, and. if I 

mistake not, the word Kun.ui has been Cxyrrunted in 
The cocrriae of - 

ard me Indian many an Aiyan dialect ox this vast ecntinent, into 

T’cmaca'Iars:. 


the form Auru.-? 


used in the sense of 


winch is 



K tru wrin vmi \onn.\. 


fniit nf i\lu' wc otmi Ut** In't* «!«•»<♦ m tho t illn r m (lii- lif*’ or in nn 
nnti ri'T Mrlli, tw • j situ/*'" actin' (Jn-al Inlin 

Vir^l, (.(•'tiV ? Jli.Tt.) nn«1» jxflnjw ii'»t , rxiirt-^Ms. 

l!jr Mm of A't'- r.7, NiilUin^, to iliiiMln»iJi, i* i v< n*|»! frotn tin* 

oj»ration»ir 'vim li, liVo Ta?** m <i*r« 1. »tnnlin^ <\*n 

a1-.\<r Jnpitrr, a pitamMuil «*wa)»»%ir i\irv tlnii^ hMiinn or 

♦li'inc. Tim (5«»1« lo tlm «»f Aj’^,* J , tbf 1 «H,* 

tlmir \>\ lli^ A«tf» ». WlisliXi-r t» l!m ifTitt 

of an antrrior r'n*^, an 1 nlnt o»m f»*ij** i* n •tlnn^ 1»til ilj«» har'mt of nhit 
one ha* u»l7 ••mn. »* t!i«* tiiatn pnin <>f IhMilhi*’ Ktlnm 

u |m 1i t» Mj^htU »!iaro-I»n*»^l p» nn mrotit nm 
|fo7 l*«- «* of n talitt It) «!iirh mat) ha* n - 1 !i» in n!i\ 

nIali'M ‘f •!<|»nhno> to nn^i lun^ •ati* hinwlf. 
Ihn! !ha hin'>mlf trfv'n* to ha\o !a’i.»ht o'* •tlm'* •4'it of il< j* mlt luv, fur 
I'Ht* i.f In* 1a»t injiitK*)' n* to h**«h»« «a* \r \oMr onn lylil, \f*iir 

onii irfiJj** ; ha'<* no o?h«-r rtfn;;'**" 'lht» Uh<f m ih- rllnml atitonf*tn\ 
of tnn, tr*}i!^nn^ Into nh*oItjt»U m !• j* i><h iit ‘-f ih • in»« mtohlo «i11 of nii' 
injt**'!'* huM*«r1f, mnnot hit ‘h^wh (*lin**«ati an*! ^Io||llthl i*tii* 
; htit tlm it]MtKtt‘<» it ha* r\«T\t*o1 «oir tin* imm!* of iii 

lan<)* "In r»* lh)*V1hi*ni ih)* * or «h'1 t’o«n*h, havnmhinnhU for 

iiimhjo#»l. li ha« •trv n^lh* fo*! tlio i«!* a of moral n'«j*.>n*ihiht\ m tin* 
iniii'l I'f man lo hnn^in^ honir to him thf Imtli that hi* hnjijnnt*** 
nr int*-'n', in»tm'l of l*■ln^ tin* awanl of an ih>n*uiHc*1 nr paprinon* 
Ihity, or llm iha ha* of an inf<'\ih1o I’al**, or lln* nnt^mn* nf lllitiil 
Ch.iiiro, i* ontih U tin* n*nlt of "hnti*\ir ho In* forimrlv ilom* luniHlf. 
It hi* ui<Miir.i;ji*l him to 'irtimn* n< tnni, iln'inih*! him fn>ni \i(a',mi«l 
lioljN*! him, inoh* thm ant «*thor ^'►toni of I’llnc*, to ronh'o tli.it 
“M.in i* nrin ninl iminlor of hi* Ihnhlhi him*<If nToojii-wl tho 

hujK'rioritv of hi** nntonnmic ►^^tlln of tthic»< ovor tho*i* nf In* |inalt'Co*'*nr* 
or riv.iU, who nttrihntial Ihi* ciijmino |H»wor «\or in:in*H i!i‘*tnno* to (Icxl 
Puh*, nr Clnnca*. 'riiu*, In n "oil knouii mtUoii nf iho An;;un.ip.i Xihftyjii 
to whioh 1 h:uo nln*.atly rrfi'rnal in a iin-vimi* hctiin*, lu* i* rv*prt‘MMitt'«l im 
iliKOom>in}» with hi* illKoiplc* hi tin* follow iiim ni inner* — 

“Then* are, O IlhihphiH, tlmv \jewK liehl hy the Heretic**, winch, wlicn 
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So tlie Buddhist^ while he does not believe that ^^the iuiquitj' of the 
fathers will be visited upon the children unto the third and fourth genera- 
tions”, has to realise with respect to himself the inevitability of moral liabi- 
lit}’’, or Kami a; from which nothing can ever exempt him. In fact, if we 
look at it from its fields of operation, the doctrine of Karma admits of 
being treated of from three different points of view viz : — 

(i) Brom the point of view of the moral world. 

(ii) From the point of view of particulars or individuals. 

(iii) From the point of view of the physical world. 


7 . 


KARMA AS A PRINCIPLE IN THE MORAL M^ORLH. 

Viewed as a principle in the moral world, the doctrine of Karma becomes 

Karmaasthelawoftlie law of the immortality of deeds. A deed done is 
immortality of deeds. imperishable in the Moral World as it is in the 

physical ; and its fruits are bound to be reaped by the doer, when all the 
necessary conditions for it are ripe. The only thing which follows a man 
after death, according to Buddhism, is his Karma, and accordingly it has 
been said in the Samyntta Nikaya ; — 


‘■'Nor grain, nor wealth, nor gold, nor silver, nor wife, nor child, nor 
slave, nor servant, nor dependent, can accompany a dying man, but must 
remain behind him ; while, whatever a man doth through his body, speech, 
or thought, are to be called his own by him for they follow him when he 
departeth this life like a shadow that leaveth not. Therefore all men should 
do noble deeds considering them to be a stored treasure for future w^eal, and 
a crop of merit sown iu this life null yield,' in a future . birth, a rich harvest 
of bliss.” ^ 


Buddhist Ethics, therefore, is absolutely autonomic from the beginning 

Buddhist Ethics is responsibility is regarded 

absolutoij autonomic. something due to himself and must be discharged 

by himself. ‘^‘'That which cometh out of thee returneth unto thee” is 


' Eaniio’s Cat. Eo. .544.. fiii. 2. 10). 



KM \H-I 1IIN«M!\01«K 


I it*' or D 4in\ lluis, i inrlotMMix !>»nl <»f incnhn \nl luiKiitin^ 

tlio cniclh of fnrttnu in oiu of Inn mil kinmn l\nc< riip - ffr 
iJrrR Mr<7 [ I <* , Ml «U ir, wlnt ill**! wn wnttcn in mi Kirnn (» <• , /f//** ) ! ] 


And civil tlu in tin iiiUKof tin (\ntnt l’n»\iwcs, nken Uron^lit 

fire to fi(H iiith in itK iililili nlinnli, con'-olt-* IniuM If uitli tlu biliLf 
tint "it in« M) iintl* n in In'* fmmi * 

^;_JBn(Mln‘*m, in hliort, lx.luii'* tint our tomornnih nn. U^ittin of onr 

tiwliiK, tun IS oiir tocliiH nn lH^>tttn of our 

y TI m ■flnu jj of 

Knnnn in ]iii 11) i*t icstcnln^, Hid tint tilt rontiiniiti of tin. thru 
|liloi»oj1ir * 

iliiisifins of litm, r/ , the pn^nt, tin |»ast nnd tht 
futnn., iH npliel I In tlu pimn of A«ifM i cti rn illv iK^ttin^ iind lh.^»ttin 
rtirnolo^icalli, Anrij Minnns ^notion' or Mml,’ hnt in llnddlnst jOnlo^opln 
at Ka^t, the iionl c?oi( r'. tnoitri di ^liiut idciv, ii ^ tint of tht del'd it^lf 
iml tint of the offpct^ of tht dnO «) so far >t niodiht'^ (l» f«tc of the 

dot r, contimnn^ Civil lx lond Ills dcilh mid moulding his siihM'tjucnt ixis. 

tincv<3 ^l*cntion of the l/in of Aor*/ f mil, )»trln)*«, ht inon t isili 
iindti>tootl hi tilt follomii^ lUiKtrilion t ikt n from hioli),;i Tht iinhrioi 
of min, of the nnthmjioid n|H. mid of tht Iwt are, tlnrinj; thtir nrhtr xtijfe*?, 
nWUitili indistin^tuslnhle from one inolhtr, Fo inuth X ) tint I un tlu pri 
miliic hrani iiith its fiit nnhnl lesiclps is tlit tsinu in all Tlunfort, 
Flint Ihtrc IF iio difftnnic «hil<it r littnt'iii tlu foin|H)‘-ition il xtn tturii of 
the tline cnihnoF, tht cinhrio of a hit oii,;ht to tltithiji into n iimii nnd 
ifce irr^iT under fiioiinhlt tondilioiiF Hut, ns it n this dets not Iuj*ix.n, 
ind iihj ? "IkcHiM of tht dilftniitt of luretliti," xiisSiuntt The 
nutnbtrltxs inllucnccs iihich nffecUsl (ho difftn nt nml^tnrs of (hi Ihix'o 
tnibnos and (he countless actions iierfonnetl h\ thtm nndir those itri in- 
{lutnccs are, lu wine mj Rtenous miniier, storetl up ui tht Ftitral cmhiios 
comptllin,' them inciitihli to lunr their oiin rifijK'ttiit fnntp nnd iioiu 
other Thus tlu cnibrio of a hit cannot dcielnp into i hmnin btiii", ht- 
ciust a human hcin^ is the outcome of in tntntl^ difftront sot of conditions 
or, as the Buddhist mil jnit it, hetiuso v hinniui hemp’s Kaima is diITtrtnt 
Buth) Karma the Buddhists do not mein hcrotlit} in the t-tiisi of iihit a 
hi 111" hem,' inherits from ila ancestors , the) coufuit it to iilut ti hiinj' 
htmfC mhcnfR from itself m an antenoi hath 
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Is Buddhist morality, then, selfish and individual ? We emphatically an- 


Buddhist morality far 
less egoistic tlwo 
Christianity. 


stver, It is far less so than Christianity, the 

founder of which is represented by one of his disciples 
(Matthew XVI. SO) as saying : 


‘15'or what is a man profited, if he shall gain the whole world, and lo.se 
his own soul? Or what shall a man give in exchange for his own soul?” 


Such an apprehension for the salvation of one^s own soul is cojidemned 
by Buddhism in the strongest terms as the “baleful heresy of individuality” 
{anartJntniai/d dtmadrdi). The duty of self-preservation is enjoined in 
Buddhism because it is the only means whereby one can save others. In 
the Borlhisatira-prniimoksha, a Mahayfina treatise on the Duties of the 
Aspirant to Buddhahood, it is distinctly laid down that self-preservatioi\ 
through the avoidance of evil must be effected, even at the cost of one’s own 
life, for the sake of the preservation of other living beings : — 


TO ^ 11 


As regards self-abnegation. Buddhism enjoins the duty of abandoning, 
for the good of others, not only material things, but also one’s present, past 
and future merits, kuhalamiildni or “roots of goodness” as thev are techni- 
cally called. This injunction is contained in the memorable lines : — 


11 




Nor is it correct to aifirm that, in Buddhism, it io fov the benefit 
of others but solely for the individual’s own advantage that’ iie is incited to 
cultivate virtue. The motive recognised for meritorious act.on is not 
the good of self but the good of others, as can be gathered from Aie folloudng, 
among other passages of the Sacred Canon : — 


It is not foi the sake of self, nor of heaven, nor for supremacy ariiong’ 
the Gods, or enjoyment or prosperity of beauty, or noble birth or fame, nor 
for fear of heU or birth among the brute creation that virtue is to be practised, 
but it is for the purpose of the acquirement of the means leadincr to 

c? 



IIINHMINOUXn 


tin m Uit<lillii<(t Kllnt-J 'Huh uiufjiie tlimuit of 

«niKnnnl\ m t!» tu »nl H\\iimor UiiildluHtn nj'iK'nrn to Iiiui. plnktu tlu 
of nnn\ nii f iir-uuiuliHl Cljnsli'iu intu 

Oni' of tlH*M . nn 1 1»\ fir tlu m ‘“t i f ihiin, nlm fri!»l*l\ n«lnutH 

tolnxt plnrt«*«1 \\ith \\!nt It tnlln **immo\in!it« lojuiclionH nWnt tlie unin 
jmJicjjOfH I f tntth nu*! m On liti**! cnlitioij of Iuh inttristuip 

x\<trk on Htn!tlhi«tn — 

“lluMintix* xxltu 1> IttJ lllu'-t itunlitx jfjl (in 1 h Kiitl to 

n«\, itwlulh mIIiOi nnl itnlixjcltnl It ih 

H j« ( oj v» ^ ■ 

HuHtu ijot f( r tlu I »X( «if tnitli or iowmIju-hh, nor for tin* 

m ralii*" 

iHiufit <f ot!u rn, it m h)K!x for Ok inilivKlnilV own 
n«l\nnln^< thit hi jh incjtM to rultix t!t \irtnp \nil tlu ult-i <f 
(Intx |H nltirlv «l»M.t»t 1 rom fir>t to tin mntl l*oohs jin timh!^ 
(Hin-nsti nl tn fuhn^ t » n'liv^tu'- nnx i> irl of ohli^iti »n Much nn wi n-ul 
< r ( fT<»rt, It \* nlw n\ M ( ffi rt for n!f, t ffort to nllnm ttoh |y mh mt ftiul <imtt , 
ncxir "ork for till vtki < f xxork, or txork for tin «'»k« of otlnr*, or work for 
the mI I <*f ilutx Stull n hxntim i< mit-Hul If it tin jMpmtx 

of tmituil ktiiilmH.H, jt t\H 14m* H— , xo« pt in II rl tin fnmiU nlntionHluiw— 
no ilutx if mutuil Mf\i«i ir mtion In tin eimtiinplilnm of nn 
Nni*)« of thi lurunoiiiit tni|H)r( 1110 c f t/nn prcH^nt hft ih i>\ir- 
lookid 'roniiki till ino^t of oiM ’h oji|¥ rtmntx wink oin Iimn , to Inxe 
iloiK K nil tiling In fon. Hill < 1 kh, wliitlnr fi r oiU'Mlf or for otlun, — no mkIi 
aniliitnn is nt Infori tin IhiiMliiHt Ik his no nun in n hk txiopt to 
iMnjK. from it On tlu x\)ioh,ttii. Ihuhlluxt \kw of hiinmn ho]H.A nnd 

ln>‘->.ihilitK*s ih jnk iiinl is'hl I will iiot coiitrist it with Cliristiiii liojn 
fur with nil I f> I niud (IniiiiH nnti iiKMrtioiiH of nttniiinn nt, Ihiddliinm iIolh, 
iniffict, /n\ tlu hi};h eijutitu'H of mm Ulu Ihiddhist thoorj inakis 
tlu. fit il in-* ikt of hiipjioHtn^ Ont it i« ^nind to linxc nothing and no oiu 
to look up' ^ IhiddhiHm di^idin lunii h\ ditiMu^ tint tlurc m am 
Ikiu^ above him ’ ”• 

lien we Inve ii Ion;' Iwt of nmi^iinunts a^'iiint Ihiddhism and Infori 
we procLiil further, it will !»e worth wink ex nnunn,' them in dot ill 


‘ f'oo II kI (T\ ( 1 1 m n H II 1 1 lUI^i I 11 1 >0 — 1'J 
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previous births^ is it riglit to harbour, with a heart averse, feeliugs of 
eumitj towards them ? Let our thoughts be riveted on love ; let us strive 
otu’ utmost to do good to one another; stir not enmity up through quarrels 
and evil words^^ If this is not a proof of the recognition of duty, what is ? 

Again Buddhism does not deserve to be branded as “an unsocial sj'stem 
in which effort always means effort for self and never for others or for the 
sake of duty.” 

The very obligation to accomplish the Ten Perfections {Fdr<niii/d) vic : — 

(1) Charity ; (-2) Purfty of Conduct (Sila)] 

Is tlie doctrine of ^ n, /r'-r \ 

the tenperfectionnn- (3) Patience {Ks/taiiii)} (I) Sti'cnuousuess ( ; 
socin.1 ? 

(5) Meditation { 'l)/i j/diia) ; (6) Intelligence (Prd/fni) ; : 
(7) Employment of right means {Updj/a) ; (8) Resoluteness {FranUlJidmt) ■,] 
(9) Strength ; (10) Knowledge (JUdna); without which the attain- 

ment of salvation is considered impossible by Buddhism — is an instance . 
of effort for the sake of duty, the motive of which is to practice virtue 
for the sake of virtue and not for the sake of saving one’s own soul or 
of keeping on good terms with a Supreme Being whose pleasure admits souls 
into Paradise/YSvhoSe anger hurls them down tOj-Hell. 

The essence of the Christian conception of duty is summed up by the 
Apostle Paul {Bomans XIII, 8-10) in the following words ; — 

“Owe no man anything but to love one another ; for he that loveth 
The Christian con- ^^notlier hath fulfilled the law. Eor this. Thou shalt 
cephon of duty. not commit adultery. Thou shalt not kill. Thou shalt 

not bear false witness. Thou shalt not covet ; and if there be any other 
commandment it is briefly comprehended in this saying, namely. Thou 
shalt love thy neighbour as thyself. Love worketh no ill to his neighbour; 
therefore love is the fulfilling of the law”. The Apostle John (I. Epistle 
16) goes a step further when he says “Hereby perceive yvc the love (of 
Christ), because he laid down his life for us ; and we ought to lay- down 
our lives for the brethren”. 

But neither of these sentiments is the monopoly of Christianity, seeing 
that the^’^ formed part and parcel of Buddhism, ' centuries before the advent 



K vn\t 


nutMInluHxl, to Ninuin, \\lK*rfU\ nil MriUic'iit Ik-mijj;'* m.»y 1«* ma<lc Iiaj)j»y 
and may Ik? lu'ncfiUiKl.” 


SI fsnSTOUHtn;, SJ frimrotpJOTI^. | 


'M'^d gs'Ial Ufdilm'tm 

n 


Time, in tlio ranMt* of tin* lUih Man and liar^nniK (Ltiki* XVI.)» '^lH•n 
tiu’ rich ^imuT in Iltll orii'i* t«* KatluT A!»mlnm lo ln\i‘ nuTvy on him and 
In K*n«l I<i7-nnih, that !u* in’i) dip tin* lip of hit fin*;\T in wnlcr and i-ool tin? 
MilTfrorV Inn'^n*, and Ahrahntn n*fin-t |n tyrant tin* prater, tin* Je\\i“l» 
I’atriarvh iK’hitit in a maimer niittnrtht exenofnn onlinaiy' linman U’inj; 
if hit nelifin it to In* jiid^^xtl a«K*«»nlin;r t'* the i-anont of lhiddlii«t ctliliN 
tvhiih difftinetly Kitt "Tale «lhei>* HifriTin^rK on th\ own nOf, n« if they 
Win* thim* rmn.” 


irei Tm iftni Kd 5 ;i^ "g: SI fimii i 

TCTHsi: ifi ftJwt w k?is?i n ' 

Nor it llie idea of «lnly and nhH^pitioii, in tin* \erv In'nhtl k'IW', n!»-ont 

ffTffft Ju (hi* f'hapfiT of (ht* 

THk* rr<v>/ii 5 ufin ttf »».»»• i i 

rtot^ an«l oMitfntloH a I'wi SniJtknt MaliA^nna 

in Iloildliiim , , ^ 

nork tthuh niram*- in KninAmjitn'H Chine-t? \ei>ioi», 
the following injuneticin** to ihity an* eontainnl — 

"All living; Win^fs jki^s llmns^h tin* m\ |mths «»f caittemn* (». e., hirtli in 
hell, «mon^ hmtcK, nrnoii}' prrfaf, amoii" antru*, ninnn" Innnan Ihmiijt*? 
aiming' j;“1h)i hko untontthiTl wtoUinj; without lK*<,;innjn;' and without end. 
And they hecKjtne hy turns futhers and mothers, males and foinaUt, ami 
throuj;h generations and genemtioiis one is in debt to otliert. Themfon*, it 
is jinfiKT to reganl all beings as owr fathers and mothers, nllliongh the 
myste^’ of this truth can In? realisoil only hy one who has mastoml tlie 
Good Iaw’. All men are our fathers; all women an* our mothers. Instead 
of disdiai^ing towanls them the debt of Io\o tontracted by ns in our 
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* “ JioilliknryuTntUrB,'* I*. 331. 


* Is’anjio’e Cnt. J>o. 1087. 
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ia the sight of all men. If it he- possible, as much as lieth in you, live 
peaceably with all men. Dearly beloved, avenge not yourselves but rather 
give place unto wrath; for it Vengeance is mine ; I will rejmy, 

salththe Lord. Therefore if thine enemy hunger, feed him ; if he thirst, 
give him drink : for in so doing tlion shall heap coals of Jire on his head. Be 
not overcome of evil, but o\’^ercome evil with good.” 

Doing good to an enem}’^ is then, according to St. Pauhs 2 )reee 2 ?t, to be 
undertaken, not for its own sake, but because it might disarm an enemy rage 
b}’’ bringing him to contrition, or because ^^Vengeance belongs to the Lord.^^ 

But the Buddhistic or rather the 2 ire-Buddhistic Indian adage is actuated 
by a much nobler motive : — 

^ I 

SJ NJ 

'{i.e., "What is the merit of him who does good to his benefactors? The 
udse call him good who does good to his harm-doers”.] 

Surely here is no want of recognition of mutual seiudce or action. 
Christianity, believing as it does that a human being has but one life 
on earth which null lead, after death, to an eternal existence in Heaven or 
Hell, according to the goodness or badness of his deeds, natumlly encourages 
man to make the most of his 6232>ortunities here. An appeal to the 
mercifulness of a just and almighty G-od is the hope of him who has failed 
to do sometliing on earth for the salvation of his own soul. This form of 
faith may have its advantages, Imt it has also great disadvantages. Some 
it tends to make devout even to weakness, like the famous Pinnch lady 
who prayed to God, saying, "Forgive me my sins, O Lord, if it is Thy will, 
but, if it is not, let my sins not be forgiven.” Others, on the contrary, 
it makes somewhat bold and reckless, like the poet Henri Heine, who, being 
asked whether he believed in Divine Grace, said "Dieu me pardonnera car 
c^est son metier” ("God will forgive me, for that is his 2 >Fofession”). This 
is especially the ease with Islam where one is often and often reminded that 
"He who does not sin, cannot hope for mercy ; 

Mercy was made for sinners j be not sad.” ' ' 


' “P.-inrataTitm,’' .story VIII. (Verse 270.) 
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Cltn<* Tlitt*, in tlic tlic fl<j>innt t > llttd Ilia* 

li vvl H to tliinV. in llit* f 41 nvinj; mnnn r, nft<’r li** Ini |rnli«o»lnll 

llif> \trlur* of !i • I onl 4 iif o*W ini*ntnnn — - 


* \ll lli<‘ P»«1 4 jncti»oil li\ tnr nn f f lljpUnrfit nf nil nt 

in^, frr lli<^r nltimst** |ninfir4lnn fn m iiin lU 

mrrtrftlaiT 

n4 K rvtM(rit rf jIk* of tl><^* C***! 4<i^l« mni nil nl 1-in^ 

« Kri.i T 

illnm frlos«<* font ll><» r* m!l(**« •irrnn;^* un l^r- 
{ThhpIii tli'’m in llKif 'I'n «• nl**!/^ if rn«!rftrv \1| nt 

l«nn,^ nrr rmtin^ r»4 Artr»« i tn oitmt'rM intt*,!! tm»» n « f uliuli lli^t 

nil 1 T^» iiitnitncnl !<♦ » i^4^n;** I >r tlinr I ivil) n tit'’ tni 1»* i f tlm 

lljn> rill rvi*t<*nrv< ^ ifwrx), •tiffmn^ all tlinr iifTihnjri, 

«1 lujf I \<n ono t f l*Amff»l a* an*, I ml! ii'^* n *fvnt, 

n r I** fn^liiitn^l, ii ir I*' no-^li.jrnt, ««• fonulr tn\ Ml w l«nn^ l•!^•stl««» it 

util Uw tliit all ix-ntn^it l»nn^ •'> illU nniwu^lU rm^nn|«t«l l\m 

n« tlto nil illumtiun.; > m ••■rlrth no rriranl, t» r trn» l,rf>l» t*» »! c^l liu li^lit 
filth iM''ln), 1 t «• ilnll nMalunlin ihi* wlotion * f all !■ luviiKt 
f f llio iinn 4 ln<xMi«, an 1 thn'ii^h th** 4f«li -ntion « f nil iho nimt* arijiunil 1 v 
m«', 1 mmll inilr «\cn * jo «f im frllon rnritnnr* h»| j \ nnlj mu«’ 
Can ( hn*tiiniti l«ncj»i f f a n *1 Irr i I«nl of 4iiti than thu’ 


r u th jm|n«t' « f mutnsl Viti Inr** in a | mr|jt*nl jlnji nn<\iln*i\i 
lining «r ( hn^lianili Chn^tiaii ithn'i, n" u nrll lnm\n, nrnln-"* lU 
huhr*t |«im.*if h in th farnnuii ntt<»nimo » f (1in»t (Mntthiu "i ll}Mi'iu 
>iur on mi V* — ^ H*«tiincnt nhich Ihihlhinn hn4 

Tl «• k^hilmrni rf 

Itfinif ir«rnn if 1 * 11 ;: 1m f<in ( lin*>t'a hitili > n « Hi to lit ti xtK 

llqllM I- < 

hh« th f *11 111^ — 

\ j i» rfffut fOrt/rti ixtMtnnnU t Hit In t (ritHau 

froroH I tiiitniitHft f»ff iMawwrt ittii tufano " 

I 0 , ^‘Not h) hatml liattvil ccnim;: on tliu (**irth nun o\ir mix ^ 

'ru h) lovL tint Imlml ctvittU thi*i m an lUrml hu " 

Ihit tho inotm UH*o^ni«Hl in tin Chrutnii GoiiuIh for Tt*i»n)in^ pvil uith 
KoojI ftjuxnm rath* r m,lliih tn flit BiuhlliiHt miiul St I’mil ki}« (llnmaiu 
\1I 17-21), "UmjmiH’nio tn no man oilforLMl Vm\i4t thiiipi hom^^t 


S«i jl « ( at S a. 
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the live ii'ift sliould eome upon nil luon unto justification of life”. It fails 
to rcali'^c how “hv one man’s (lisohodionce many were made sinners”, and 
how 'd)v- the ohodieneo of one many ’slwll he made 'righteous.” Man, 
nceordino- to Christianity, is horn imperfeet and is expected to retutn his 
>o\d perfect to his ■ Creator on pain of eternal damnation. The first 
temptatioti into whieli man fell did not attract the proteetino’ attention of 
the Almi^hlv Iteln!’’ who=e creature ho was, and for this fall, of which his 
omniscient maker must have surely had a forelcnowledj^e, all the human 
racH' were punished for milhminms. A non-Christian feels tempted with 
the Pemian nsti'onojner-poot, or rather his Jhigdish paraphvast, to exclaim 
an-;u"nsl this deplomhle laeic of fair play in a Beinp; whom men have been 
tanc;ht to call “Their Ifeavcnly Father”: — 


“AVhnl ! from his helpless Creature ho repaid 
Pure o’old for wlint he lent him dross-allay’d — 
Sue for a Debt he never did eontraet, 

And ciiimot answer! — Oh the sorry trade ! 

0 I'hou, wl)o INFan of haser Earth didst make, 

And ev’n with Pamdiso devise the Snake; 

For all tlie Sin wherewith the Face of Alan 
Is hlackt'n’d — Alan’s foro’ivoness o'jve — and take.” 


The last liju‘('sckuhii-s uoed hardly he told, is ins])ired hy a most fortu- 
nate misiinderstandin:*' of the tamo original wliieh merely means “0 Lord, 
let me repent (/// : ‘i>-ive me rep<mtanee’) and accept my excuse.” {Yd rM 
in iiinn' liiifhn ihdi rii y// -//’.) 

Let u^ contrast Buddhist espectalior^ with Christian hope. Hope, as 
undcivto<«l in Chrlsiinuity, Ijas tl)us hroi^ described hy St. Paul (Romans 
VI Lie,): - ' \ ‘ 

h 

I or nc arc saved hy lu)))c : hnl hope that is seen is not hope, for what 
a man N'eth, why dot), In* yet ho}K. for ? IbuI ,if we hope for that we sec 
not, then do wc with patience w.ait for it.” ‘ \ 

Hie In'i^he-t hope of a OiriNtain has by St. John 

tl Kp. i-Mt in the* oftojuoled nonL:— ■ . ' 



k ui'iif vnvrvomn\. 
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Trt tht' lUuMlnct tniiul in»ch concv|»!Jfm'«nj»pi'ftr jMJcrilo irmtifmal. If 
tho Snpn*mo i«* n IVinj; nh«l the main csiu-v of nil that he, n»fonllnj' 

t<t Ituihlhi-t ethic-*, ottjjht to tlMplny towanU mnti, hi-« hnruliwnrW, 
jMtrnuHtf (If, the jK’rft'ctioti of forlicaniftee,— nn exj^vtatioit the h»};icaln(-f‘. of 
which U illn*tmtctl in that nw! or fcj;rnM epjfnph of nn olil jsinner; — 

“Hen* He I Martin Kl;nnhnvt, 
nn>e mercy on me, O Ijonl fiml, 

A« I woiihl «lo wrn» I I/^nl fii'«l 
Ami thoii weft Martin I'.l^inhrtxl.’' 


Ihit if the fj'nrofllell or the ho|*' of Ih-n\en W i\ j«owcrfnl itieentive 
titrr. t*! p«.»l mtiihiet in tilt* life, the prtHpeot of CH>nnt- 
ON Ics* hirlh* nint ihwth* which tnn tml nnU hy the 

!.rr*rT<t lifr* . * . 

nttftniment of Nmann, i* far mnn- >io, Mith it* 
stamtch Wlicf in the im|«cri*h'ihh*ne<*of AVw-i anti the lair of rm*e nml 
efTect, Hufhlhi'.m rcptnl* e'era* hirth t*i 1*' the mouhler "f the next, iintih 
thrmi}:h tl>e exlem'tton of the iinlKiiIttalV AecM/r, NirxAna i« 
Aee<mlinj:l^> , far from o\erh«oUni* the pammtmni *' 

the Biidilhiot i* enjoined t«t inaVe the Ix-xt hm- of it. 

(hiwii in the Sarn-tl (’annoii It** • 

“l/'t iiolile (leciltt each man ]X-fforin, 

A tn-axnn-.t'ton- for fiitim* wtnil, 
y Siiiei' merit pimc«t in jm-t-nt liirtli, 

AVill yield n hle*.-iinjr ni iht- next’*,* 


lActly, the Ihiddhi-»t xiew of hnr.ion jiO^^ihilltien, inpti'ad of hwinp hy 

_ . eominriMni with Clun«liat» hoiv, nctnally putt-t hy 

The I)u<hlhf*t rh-w # ,v 

fjf hnmn impp nint nUht)Mi;I\' X|k''t**tinJ»‘« w»t»f think otherwiec. It is 
Cliristjj’iil^ 'uhicli de(*mdi“fl man hy inonlcaliu;' 
doctrines like that of Oriptna'^ Sin, whemas liuddltiem ennohles Itini hy 
makinjj lu'm nhfwlntoly renKijisUde for nil that he does or Mtffers. Ihuhlhisin 
considers it diRconlniit with/ reiMnt that *'a« hy tho offence of one, jutlp-monl 
twine upon nil nv'ii to tjondemnation, oxen so hy tiie ri^hteonpiie-.p of one 

» HinWliUm In Tmn»lntlen.'’ P 2H 
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iHemselves may enter Nirvana, but the aspiraut to Buddhaliood who feels 
for the sufferings of his fellow-creatures as though they were his own, 
how can he bear the thought of leaving his fellow-creatures behind, while 
he himself is making for salvation and reposing in the calm of Nirvana? 
Nirvfina, in truth, consists in rejoicing in others being made happ}^, and 
Samsfira means not feeling happy. Whosoever feels a universal love for his 
fellow-creatures will rejoice in conferring bliss on them and by so doing 
attain Nirvana/^ ^ 

A further charge laid at the door of Buddhism is the denial of God and 
of an individual soul. God, in the sense of an extramundane creator of the 
universe who caused the downfall of the human race in a fit of anger and 
subsecpiently, touched by remorse, sent down from heaven his onh'’ son 
through whose crucifixion mankind was saved, is a conception absolutely 
revolting to the Buddhist mind. 


On the other hand, Buddhism loves to acknowledges the presence in this 
' wyi'ld" of a reality which transcends the bounds of phenomena, which is 
imnl'-vneii' everywhere, and in which we live and move and have our being. 
Of ldi-,f\^ occasion to speak at some length when I treat of the 

J)har»ialvja\x^\ e ^Religious Object of 'Buddhism. The Buddhist denial 
of the immorUilitv'of hmi individual soul turns out, after all, to boa truth 
bup|K)rted by 'the/- ^'searches of modern science. Let me quote to you 
Ernst Haeckel’s ^unimitTg up of this question in his "Last Words on 

Evolution". M ' 

- ^ 


"The very interesting ai’?; im]/>ortant phenomena of impregnation" says 

Tlic iloetiiiic of tlio fhat eminent-biologist, "have only been known to 
immortality of an in- • i 'i. . -r, i 

(lividtiai Boul nntiinod- ns m detail tor-ti'ii'iy .years, it has been conclusively 

cm science. ' 

shown, alter a}- number of delicate investig-atious, 
that Ibc individual development oV the embryo from the stem-cell 
or fertilised ovum is controlled hy the same laws in all cases One 


‘ Xtvnjio’s Cat. Xo. 1242. This sastra was tx-anslntc ^by a Chinese Bncldhist scliolar 
Tan-thni, of the Xorthem Liuti clyuosty. He went to the -west of the Hinialava mountain 
and ohtninocl the text of the Vibhfishu, and sonic Sflp-aa 'Snd tiastias* flavin" returned 
eastwnrtl to China, he translated the Vibhiishii with Bnddhai armau. And afterwards he 
alone made the translation of the *'lIahi'ipurnehti-f5uE'‘Ta."\ 


k M tt\>l Hi NOMI^NOKK \ 




“Beloved, jjou nrr* vu tlie «>»•• of Goil , mid it doth not >< I «li it 

«ei*hall be: but ue know tint nluit lie -lull uppiMr, uo hbill U* like 
liiiu ; for uc ‘‘ball •‘ee llini a- Ht i- ” 


Tilts Inlf-iTU-tical jw—tp eniitniti- tW of ultit, Itbt on, rli- 

ve’optsl into ‘‘Imitation nf C’lm-t.” BtuMlii-in, fnrtiunti I\ , ofTuv t<» nun 
no Stt'li f lint fon*-ludo\\in;;- fif a ninnt,* || 0 |K* It i- tmiili inon* |H»-itne 
in ith vien of the lis;;li de-tin\ «ifMnlunt cie'itun- '1 In dodnin nf the 
Tiithn^tfhi^rtrhhti, In nbieb I ln\e nln-nh allmlidiii m i irbi r )is Jim 
tcncho, in no liebitatiii'' fn-ld'»n, tfut eur\ Miitunt t n ilim lu- init tin* 
latent pjrms of Buddlnlutod, of wliicli It lnKSHin - ism-c nni- a- llie veil- nf 
jia— inn {^dinlli di-nppear tlimn;;b ndisnuti udtmilmn nf tlie iniml .ttid 
the Ixxli . ' 

Acconlmj: to n Muh\,v‘uu Sfitni of tin I)u«-im* [run < irtum SV/r./), 
Bndilln Kn<l to In- (lt-cijiU> >hoitlv Kfore In- dt ith “Kmu living bipi; ■ 
the CK-uitnl ;;i’rin- of llnddluh<HM| ' > I In -i •firm-luit nnij’t* 

Iw dcveloiKsl b\ pmjH.T tnimin^ for .» i‘entienl t n itiire tol»*sniiie n UidiHr^' 


Clm-tianit\, w) far n- I am aware, 'iiuki-- no offi i to maii^<^a^'/i^i|i\ • 
higher tinn ihi-. / ^ ^ 

The liij;he-t iili-al of Mahavain Itnddln-in i-, not Iroin tin ill- 

of life, but umversal love. Xinui.n in (be -ui-i'^nf i <rimttl^i, a- I |u\e 
already bbown, is never ri^ranksl nh man- tnul dm. /lAudnlltmpth for the 
fcalvation of oiie’a own K*lf, irri-pixt»\i or'tbi t /d • tbiM--, iin d*pnrTlul 
♦Vw a proof of tliu, let me lnin>l»te aiu\fi* « j ?i>»m Ai widen. iV 
^Utrn vvbicb illus’rate- tb • eiidniAl prim ipU of Mabvvam-tie peifeetion, 
i/r , that tbouj'blB for the j;o»k 1 of otb(r> i>ln>nbl alwav « pneeile tbo-e for 
the •joexl of t-elf • ^ ^ , 


, . 1 




“Tbo«e who are atnud of j|« i)iiew<«/ hik] vitlv (ben nun advaiitajje and 
Ar%niI(.eH’8 tifnnif,'(>ii bappiiiCK^ in tsiUiUiuii im iniuin] to those* Jispjnnfs 
umversal 1 to BjiddlnbcwHb uJjij itjfnn M thvii uhlith, far k 

yuUi 


sues them an op^H)rtum^ y> tW icqikI to ntlm- Those who feel onK Im 
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In short, the treatment meted out to Bnddhist Bfcliies Christian- 
critics, in spite of jirefatorj^ professions of justice, generosity or candonr, 
reminds us of the Pablo of the Lion and the Painting. Buddhist critics 
too have hardly been more generous ton^ards Christianity, some of ivhom, 
like the Piili teacher of Professor T. W. Rhi's Davids, identify it ivith the 
fetter {sawj/ojana) of ritualism {jOiilavrnl a-pnrdviarHh ii) ; others again, 
borrowing the language of Pali Abhidhamma, label it ^s^omd-iumamliagniaw 
flUtJigatammpaynttam samnl-hdriham kamdivacaram ahmlnni ciiiaiid [ue. 
" Evil consciousness belonging to the realm of sensual pleasure, coupled 
with gladness, conjoined with heresy, and instigated.”) 


With the advance of culture and progress, let us hope, sectarian biases 
will disappear and it will come to be universally 
ligioVin^the^futuve.^^ admitted that there is but one true religion, namely 

that of nnivor.«a1 love which may assume a variety of 
forms according to circumstances. 

; (|notc a stanza from a popular Japanese P>nddhist }'»oem, 

^ ‘^Many are the paths that rise 




< ^ 


\ 'A,. 


.To the hill-top, but when we 
Reach the hiil-top, then our eyes 

f. / "A ^ T 


'' I . 

. \ , Universal moonlight see.” 

In religiongTnatlV<3, h|as ! points of idew haim alwavs been a fertile 

' i'-* ' . 

source of discord.^" -Blfet Appears good to the followers of one religion, 
often disgusts the adherence oPanother. 

... .-'.'d- 

And Christian cnticisr»i.s 'o|; Buddhism are mostly, in spirit at least, if 

not in jicB’al pl^seology, but an oclio of what the 
Difficulty of its reali- ^ t • 

zation. Roman hi ^gr ian -said in his criticism of the cult of 

the ChosepPt'ople of God : " They regard as unholy 
what we regard as holy, while/Vhei ' allow things to be done •udiieh 


are perfectly revolting to us.'’ 


'A 


Thus as Prof. Rhys Davids tells.ins'., ‘'the - belief in self or soul, which is 
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inijKirtant of tno<li'm u.i- llio proniinciuo j;i\cn to 

one fact lint the ]K-r*«inI niuI In** n ln‘^iiiniii" of exi^tcnc*' ami tint we can 
tletcrmlne the jinviv' moment in whuli tliii tnVe** place; >t i** wlien the 
jnrent ctll**, the o\nm nml the ♦•|M*ninl<M'<»on coiIcmv Ileiucwlntwe 
call the Kail of the imn nr the anlnnl In** not pn*»c\f‘ln!, hut iH^^in** ith 
cnnvr at the moment of impn-^intioii , it i- l•onll(l up with the chemical 
con^litnti'Ui «*f the pla'>m, whuh i** the in iten tl \ehi( le nf hen'<lif\ in the 
nm leijH of tlie nnt* ni »1 omjjii nml tin* (laftnnl >^*»*nn ilo7i*on. Our rijii/tof 
Arf ^oir a Irifitj fh<it •> trjwintf »•/“ rxttfriirr ntit ii/7rnr(irtf* prorr ht Ir 


Such i** the nnl truth nl»>iut the hmiI wht« h ('hr{«tinnii\ n mi an\iiui«<t_} 

. . , , t'oiurnml nlmiit ►imh”’ « \ en at the ii>«t of the whole 

\natnt«n unil t'njti 

world. In lUinplhV Clmu**^' \ir*'H«n of hotfiyupt. 
ptnrarfit there ixxtin* a iMMiitifnl pirahle, of whuli 1 i-lnll dte a 
metnV*al tninsl itfcne frtmi the j*e« «f «»e of im friem)* — - ^ 

“Tlurx' lunl of old a simple iinn 
lie wa*> Ml fntfhteneil of the ^lv\ 

Ilith* r and ihitlu r oft he n»n, . . 

lx**-! <i’ir liim It ♦.hnnld dniji from hf^l 
Ihil heaMuV hi;;li dome, no hunt Ins^ / 

And iinm* <an Inirthdow, / 

Thrfni;;h i;;miram e md«H| it w^v ■■ ^ 

The pfKir in in trendded ' . 


So 1*. it, UK >on inn\ diMi^i, 

AVitli teaiherKh\ wvih jutl|»ment led, 

‘The world i** void' when twH thi^ him, 

'riieir hinrts are full of ilri ul. 

*' t 

'lhe\ wroniflv^-^imUij^Phit he true 


So wh.itsoevei < 


do, 

list he its pnl.'' 
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.S\.Vl’i:iMS OI liUDDUHSTIV TJIOUtiHT. 


Arnold cites them in his " Light of Asia/' But, a few years ago, a 

« 

Sanskrit version of them was discovered in the sands of Turfan in Central 

Asia, thanks to the industry of that indefatigable 

The Sanskrit version , -i-i i ii-r \ 

of Buddha’s Hymn of explorer, A Oil Lecoij, whose noble and nnselhsh work 

"V "i ctoYV^ 

has ])laced the Buddhist world under a deep debt 
of o'l'atitnde to him. These verses, written on birch barks in the Kashgar 
Brahmi character, were deciphered and ]mhlishcd by the late lamented 
Prof. Richard Pischel not long lief ore liis tragic death in the General 
Hospital, Madras, when he was on his way to Calcutta to deliver his 
lectures on the Prakrit Languages as Reader on that subject to 
this University. According to Prof. Pischel's decipherment, tlic 
Sanskrit version of Biulclha's Hymn of AGctory reads as follows : — 


srrfrHWR 3^: 3^: 

wtft: ^ sjifH 3^; 3^: 1 

■^IWn". II 




TheNaY^ti(t£,\<;y fiOid the PAli text are interesting. In the lirst line, the 
Pdli has '4^ anilOiftam” Avhieh, by the way, means 
incessantly rah' 'thri* «t^b (^a)nbbimm^ is an adverb and not a participle 
meaning “not tihamg/, as may be seen from the line of Malifipajapati 
Gotami “ Tathabhutam ■ iii junanti sainsaii aham anihbisam " which last 
word, if it was a participle. sb(>u]{] liave been in the feminine form). The 
‘Hvam” in the second line doc not occur in the Ptdi, and in the last line 
the cessation is ascribed to Hie* lont-bnilder bimsolf (note tbe second ]jerson 

singular adh^affdh) and not to dcHres as the PAH original ha.s it {^^Tanhik- 
kluiycm idlia ajjhagi”.') ■>- A 

I 

Of these lines, a friend has lavlnu-ccUne with a metrical version which 
adheres much more closely to the by than the paraphrases of Sir Edwin 
Arnold, A. J. Edmunds, Prof. Rh-v^SiXn, 4s, Prof. Lanman and even the 
rendering of Henry Clarke AYarren 
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toinwl on purjKive to it The lirst of the*‘e “ Satfid^a-ih i^hit 

or tlie licr»>\ of indixidinlitv, Minch con‘!titutc‘i one of the tlirce primar} 
<khi‘'ion«s, or 5/iw/yoy<7W/7», Minch m«''t Ik. abindoiufl at tiie \cr) lir^t stn^c 
of the Buddhist pith of frotdoin , mIiiIc the otiior term is " di/iiaidda”, or 
the doctnno of soul or self, m I nch is forming; p-irt of the chain 

of the riu‘-i‘s mIiicIi laid to the on^fin of e\il, Iinii'iinj' aliout tlie 
j^rcat mi'-cne^ of hirtli, dcii\, dc“ith, wirrow, lanuntation, pain, j;ncf and 
di^'pair 

On tilt other Innd, the dintrine of XmAnu, ns ioncti\til In the 
IIin^^^n 1 •■t^ ap]K*ars neoltin*^ to Christiiii critics, one of the most Itarnid 
of mIioiii cvjircsvts Ins opinion ahont it in the fnlloMin^ muiiur — 


• drcitrv / < 

f 4? 


tonijiariPoiiK 


** \ similar complaint in i\ jiislK Ik made tint mIiicIi 

Buddhism docs propos<- mniinV final ,;oil iml urn oxtim tion or XirvAna 
Xo laUiXin^e c*ould Ik? to<i strontf to express tlu nidij;mtioii Mith which a 
true sense of hum in diijiuti roiisis ii» to jirotest n;;niist tins 
calumni ” 

And ealumiu (irtniih it is , for a mcm of mnnlnhtioti or^xtnktii^ 
is not the n'jht conception of Xinftnn, ^ U^uddhn/' is 

represented to si\ in the LankAiatara Sutn But a spint 'd <owLr<fxcrsc 
dots not lc*ad to an unclouded \icm of (ruth, md I j^ladh ''turn iiM-i) from 
the dfxan task of odious 
of m\ Icctmc 

tlie existing misconceptions concerning the csscntnl di^'rmis of Buddhism, 
which pu indues oi hirth and tarlj truniniji aiurndt unfrcciucntl} also a 
dcsiiL of plo^cl^ tism, lia\e ,;ntn use to^\^ so-called enlightened 

times * f 

To return then to tlu ducliiim nf^^inia, the tcslatje ntteiame of 
Buddha Mlieu he rcacheil enhjjlitcnmiut/ under tlie Bodhi tree neai Ga} a, 
am], Me ma) sai, tlie primal moAIs^oI the Buddhist Holy AViit, is the 
well known Hymn of Victory, the prktieal {frandtur of yvhich is burjnssed 
only by its intense spiritual fe^aoi" T^he B\h oiij;inil of those lints m 
too yvtll knoy\n (Hlnm 153, i5l\ to requiie a lefcieiiee here Sfr rdwm 


to rt*sitnu f'lc^miin snhjcct 
^Ihe len^thiiKss of ni} entieism Vi is fdr its justiheation 
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r<V.STKMS Ol- urunJlINTIC THOUGHT. 


As the Medical Science has four de])artineutSj r/r.j Disease^ Cause of Disease^ 
Eeinoval of Disease and llemedy, even so this hranch of hnondcdge has 
four divisions, r/r., Sanisara, Cause of Sainsara, Emancipation and Ricans 

conducing- to ICmaneipation.”] That the Buddhists 
thoEmTrc theinsclves wove not ignorant of this fact is clear from 

tlieir calling Buddha the Great Healer. The 
exatnjjle.-^ quoted to illustrate this epithet are generally taken from 
the e.xtant '\lahyana works such as Lalita Vistara (Ed. Mitra p. 44-8 
r<iitl>/iinijali etc.) and Buddhacarita (XIII. 61. Mahnlhsltal-) hut 
the Pali Canon also contains similar passages. For instance in the 
Sougs of the Elders, {Tlierarjdlhd) we find Buddha called the “Healer 
of the Entire Universe” (Sahhalokuiihieehaku) hy Adhimutto Thero 
iuu! “ The Great Healer” {Mahdbhimkkd) hj" the retired actor Tfil-aputo. 
It is a significant fact also that VAgbhata, the famous Indian writer on 
I^Iedical Science, salutes Buddha as the Prinneval Doctor in the opening 
'>tau/.a of his Ashtungahridaya : — 



K\1M\ llltNOAILNOLOGi. 


“Miu} abnthand tian&migritioii wandenug o'er lu cLn'^cle’", loimd. 
Seeking foi the house's, bmldei, painful births I e\er found 
0 house builder, thou art found out, house thou shalt not build ngain, 

U1 thj rafters lo • aic biokcn, and the roof-peak s^ilit amain, 

Keaching di'^olution m} heart doth heit end of thnst attain ” 


The house is this human bodi, this house of cla\, and its builder is dtMit, 
for it IS desire, techniealU called “tnshna” or thii'st, uhich is the caii^c of 
birth according to Buddhism Now what produces desut and hou is desire, 
and consequently the liability to births and deaths, to beaioidecl’ Ihc 
insuei is, “By the realisation ot the Four jSobk 
fSSic Tmtha Truths (Catc'iii arynsaty ini)” Ihcsc tom nohk 
tiuths, which aic the outcome ot Biuhlha’s great 
renunciation au icspecti\el\ in the tcchnicil languigt ot Bhddhist 
philosopliN — 


(i) JJuH/iaii — Stilfenijg if, “That suflenug is uni\ei al ” 

(ii) Duhlha mmuUytt — Ongin ot suiFenng, / f,“Tlnt this siiflci’rt'jg. 
has an ongiii ” /** ' 

(in) Dt(liUi<i‘niioilli(t — Cessation suftciing, /<, “^hat'^'tl 

ing admits of cessation ” N , ^ 

(i\) Bnhlhanirmlhidjumtnt prttfquul — “The patMi^ Tjn^t) the ccs^a 
tion of suffering”, re," That tlieic is a path wlncl/k'-^s^ the cessation of 
suffenng” ^ . 

These 1 oui Noble Irutlis aie iiotluiig elfj but the caidinal aiticks ot 
Indian medical sqnuidi’'aujdrcd to spmtual healing, 


Tie on-^m of h ‘ 

four noble truths exaeth as they arcmthe^Dga Plulosopin This fact 

IS pointed out m V^iisa's Commentaii on the 15th 

Aphorism ot the second book of Patan]j{hs logasuti-a [etc ) 


whcit wc lead as follows — / 


■ WCioSUT ^rfk, 

r riSm #r€t, 


6g- 


I 
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As regards tlie Buddhist theory of the omnipreseiice of SufEering in 


Suffering spread over 
the plienomenal ^vorkl. 


the plienomenal woi'ld^ it must be borne in mindj thatj 
according to Buddhism^ suffering is not limited merely 


to the liuman world but spreads over all the six abodes 


of existence or as tliey are tecbnically called, viz., hell [viraya), 
the goblin world [preta-lol'a), life among brute beasts [tiryah-yoni), 
the, human world {mamsliya-hka), the world of demons {asnra- 
lohi) and the world of gods {fleva-loh(). These six existences are 
classified into three realms 1 {clJtdtu) viz., the Realm of Desire {KdmadJidin)- 
the Realm of Form {BiipcMdtv),^ and the Realm of Formlessness ( Jriipa- 
(lMUi).‘^ The Realm of Desire {KdmarUdtn) embraces the first five gaiis 
and six out of the 28 subdivisions of the (Uva-loha or the world of gods. 


The Realm of Form {Riipaclhdtit) consists of 18 out of the 28 subdivisions 
which make up the world of gods ; the Realm of Formlessness {Ariqoadhdtn) 


consists of the four remaining subdivisions of the world of gods. Before 


proceeding to a detailed examination of the three realms, I must give you 
va brief account of the Buddhist conception of Snmerv.^ 
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(2) ^M^t llie cfTivt of trin«:mi,fntjntj ’ 

(3) Int IIk of Xinftni ’ 

(!•) ^\ hit Is llu i ffit I of I ' 

The nnsutrs nn, n*s]K‘tti\ilv — 

(1) V i‘!sinn'* (2) StilT riii^, ( 1) Cttlti\ »ti )» of th • Ut^ht 

Pntlj, (1) Cevsntion of Passion 

In llus enimoction it h imj*nrtntit to iiolt th vt \ T'ohindhu t ihc*< tin 
oonl hjit** ifj IkiIIi ofitsMtis<< ci , (n) on^trt (/ <* , of Sn/Ttnn^) 

nnil roll<x>(inn <1«» Kl x«a k ami>t mil tiiniiia c\i!«^ Xoti 
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SYSTEMS OF BUDDHISTIC THOUGHT. 


are as dreadful as a liouse set on fire^ overwlielmed Avitli manifold evils, 
inflamed on every side by hundred different sorts of Birth, Old Age and 
Disea'^e.” The three worlds, accordingly, are full of suffering which 
Bnddhi.'^m divides into four heads, riz., (a) the suffering of birth, (b) the 
suffering of old age, (c) the suffering of sichness, and (d) the suffenng 
of death. 

So much for the operation of the Law of Karma in the moral world. I 
proceed now to consider the operation of Karma in the world of particulars. 


KAinf.V AS THE ACTIVE PRINCIPLE IN THE WORLD OF 

PARTICULARS. 


I have already stated, a little while ago, that in his Hymn of Victory 
Buddha recoofnized desire or iriftltnn to be the builder 

Tlio oriprinnl .'.onrce 

of tlu- imiidor oi' lui- tliis human body. Tracing, then, desire bach to its 

man noily. * 

original source, he discovered what came to be subse- 
fpiently known as the Twelve-linked Cliain of Causation in Buddhist 
]ihilosopliy. The links of this mighty chain, of Avhich I shall haA^e to giA^e 
a detailed account presently, are as follows : — 


(1) From ignorance^ proceed the ‘■conformations.^ 
(:1) From ‘conformations,^- consciousness. 

(:5) From consciousness,’’ name-and-form. 

(1) From name-and-form, •> the six organs of sense. 
(5) From the six organs of sense, contact. 

(0) From contact,’’ sensation. 

(7) From sensation,’^ desire. 


' .Iilp : *Ar»-i)iy.1. - Jap ; Ct'jr,. 5 

• .Tup. ; Jnp . Sol., 1 . 


Jap ; Shiki. 


* Jap ; MyO-shil-i 
■ .Tap : Jii. 
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West and Vti nn] irv'^ to the Noith All luimaii bein^js In^e then habita 
tion m one or other of these foiu continents Hij^hei than the world of 
mtn, aie located the si\ heaacns of the Realm of Desne {KamadI atu), the 
I8hea\ensof the Realm of Form and the 4 hea\ens of the 

Realm of Joimles-^ness {Jifjndhdtn) But the lengtiu names and the 
tedious gradations of these gods need not detain ns heie The most 
enlightened Buddhists lia\e neaei accepted them asobjectue e\istences 
apait fiom manhind Thev Imeregauled them meiel> as the indications 
of the \arious stages of mental and moial de\eIopment acquned hi human 
beings through the practice of d1 ydna oi ecstatic meditation AccoidingU, 
it has been said in that enciclopjcdia of Hina\^ni philosophy, the \bhi 
dhaima mah'lv ibhash*i s^istia “The uoid ‘Dci /' means ‘shining,’ that is, 
resplendent with the light of 1 nowledge, foi the light of the knowledge 
possessed hi the gods is more hiilliant than tliat po scs«ed by human beings 
In fact o\en religious sjstem m India in the dais of Buddha laid particulai 
stress upon meditation and pointed out to its adlii rents as their final goal 
the attainment of a life in a celestial legion But tlie gods did not eiijoi 
the same owkr of precedence m evciv system Q bus the Gicat Brahma, 
though accepted as the highest lieing and staled as “Grreat Father of All” 
lu Hinduism, has been degraded h\ Buddhism to the lowest legiou in the 
Realm, of locm A,gain, the “Abode of cither Consciousness nor 
Unconseiousnc s {\ati t^x ijmt itt^anj tnj xtanaY the “Abode of No 

what nQ‘^s»^ (J/mci lid j ifa laY which aic considere<l to be the ideal state 
in the Samkh}a fi\stem, are considered to be merely the loftiest region of 
the Realm of 1 ormlessaess wleictlic gods arc still e\posed to some sort 
of suffeung llie highest aim of Buddhism is to be dclneied fiom Birth 
and Dcatli, and this goal man eannot attain as long as ht continues to 
wandeiinani of these thiee Realms (tlhUus) oi in any of the si\ f/aiis 
This IS what is stated in the Ix>tus of the Good Law in a passage to winch 
I ha\e ahead^ lefeircd, where Buddha is lepresenteil as sajing to ^Inputia 
“I, 0 ^ vriputia, im the Great Seer, the piotector and fathei of all beino-s , 
and creatines, who childlike aie captivated bj the pleasures of the tliice 
realms, are mi son-j These three Realms of Desire, Form and Foimlessness 

‘ Jnp UlXnt otnihX * Jap H s6 li 1 1 $6 jto ten • Jnp 31 gj ox fen 

10 
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systems ot'’ j5iq5Jt)llIS'JTC THOUGHT. 


Icarma and the misery consequent thereon. And as long as evil I'ariua 

continneSj "we mnst continue to suffer pain or misery udiich is its fruit. 

Thus, li'sdue’ beings are ever whirled round and round in the wheel of birth 

and death, which is a state of suffering begotten of their evil I'arma which 

again is begotten of aviily^^ or ignorance. Now how shall u'c he able to 

The only answer to 8’^'^ permanently rid of this pain of repeated exis- 

the pTth timt ^5lnead tence ? And wliat is the ])ath that will lead to deli- 

to the highest bliss. ^ tt i n l- 

verance from samsara . How shall tve extirpate 

the klesa-s ? What condition must we fulfil for the attainment of wohha 

or emancipation ? To all such questions Buddhism gives hut one answer — 

“It is by the practice of a life of righteousness and by walking in the Path 

of Trutldh As soon as the darkness of ignorance and delusion is dispelled, 

the light of truth blazes forth in all its brightness, just as BudcUia^s routing 

the hosts of Mara resulted in his attainment of perfect spiritual 

enlightenment. This attainment of enlightenment was, in its positive 

aspect, the attainment of Buddhahood ; while, in its negative aspect, 

it was the extripation of the klem-'t and the dispersion of the 

clouds of ignorance. When Buddha left home, family, and kingdom, 

he did so for the purpose of finding an answer to the questions which had ‘ 

The first .and second troubling him night and day ever since he had 

question of Prince Sid- , . « , i • • • . nn /> ^ 

dhartha about human become couscious ot the miseries of existence. The first 

life 

question was : “What is it which brings about 
birth, old age, sickness, and death ?”, and the second : “How can ' Ave 
effect our release from them ?” Renunciation of the world, constant com- 
panionship and discussion with the reputed sages of his time, six years^ en- 
durance of the terrible hardships of an ascetic^s life — all these did not helj^ 
him to find out the proper ausiver to the questions that has been troubling 
his mind, so that he had at last to turn his thoughts awaj'- fi-om them, to 
look into himself and he then discoA’'ered the true solution of the jirohlems. 

^ , , Po the first question, vis., the cause of birth, old age. 

The answer fomid by ± j j o } 

him to the above ques- sickness, and death, Buddha found an answer in the 
tion. 

evcr-revolviug cycle of Hesa, 'karma, diikkka 

which being about endless transmigration. The cause of it he 

explained sometimes in the form of the Pour Noble Truths and sometimes 
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( 8 ) tioni de nc/ 

( 9 ) Fiom f^nsping, c\i‘;tcncc 

(10) Iiom CM&tencc,^ bnth 

( 11 ) 1 i*oin butli/ old 

( 12 ) Fi-om old a^ji. pioucd dnlli hmcutation, tjntf and de<=iinu 

lliLsc XR also 1 noun a= the l\xel\c 2iifata* In BnddhiRt Plnloeoplix 
toiiloimationa cn ^un/aius (ciiefnlK distiii^nish 

S Kk&r i I kar a *' 

this ttinx fiom (he aie sMioixiinoiR 

with Kama, both woid^ <jfoin^ back t<i the Sinsknt loot /r/ which 
vncjAxs^lo do’ 01 *to /'[fid ' In ita most abstiact sense, the woul kamn, 
as used by Buddhists, has the same meanni" as aiidi/a oi if^noixnce, 
while, 111 its cmiciete sense, kam i means the principU of aotuit} in 
the w Olid of particulai-s oi the “^^olld of Name and roim' as it is. 
teehmeallj called in Buddhist philosophx In otlui wouK, it is 
the law of kiuua which alone )ulds a «ati«ifaetoi\ t\planation of the 
phtnometiou (f Since Ipnoiancc is the piime t iu«o ot all nni 

Buffeiiiigs, to be free fiom it, oi, m othci woitK, to attain enlightenment, 
^ought to be the highest goal of man Now what is the nature of Ignoi’aiice^ 
Tio nature oi lo It IS the mis>tal uig of tlic tluc foi the false and of 
the false foi the tine, — a delusion which can be dis 
polled oul) bx enlightenment, which maj, in its tmn, bo descubed ns 
the tal ing of the true for the tiue, and of the fil«e foi the false 
Thexulgai mind labours fit lu this sent of i, ii contiaiiot}, 

as it is technically called, because it loxes to (onfound peimanence 
with impermanenee, fieedom with subjection, pmit} with impuutx, 
and pleasure with pain This species ot tlelu&ion, as Buddha lealised onl} 
too w ell, IS productix e of infinite pain and suffering , uul in tmciug it back to 
its fountainhead, he discoxered that all our evistmg sufferings ai chut the fruit 
of our aetioiib 01 Xfljwa 111 the past, while kaima itself, the piiine cause of 
all our sufferings, is a diiect outcome of an oi ignoiancc ^Vxulja,' 
theiefoie, must be comphtely eiadicated, befoie we cxn hope to destoi} e\d 


' Jap Shu 


‘ Jap U 


* Jap 


* Jap SI i) 


® Jap Fo and SI i 
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covj'onnoiioihs. Tii Biidclhist philosoplx}’’^ it is capable of meaning 
iii/jve.sstoiis, ideas, 'notions, conceptions, effect of 'ivorJc, merit of action, 
etc. etc., bnt, considered as a member of the Twelve-linbed Chain 
of Cansation, it must be explained as hirni<i, good or bad, done in the 
past and produced by Acidi/a. Mrs. E,liys Davids translates it as 
“actions of the mind.” The first two links, it must be noted, are the 
cause of life in the present, induced by hinna in the past. 


(o) d'he third link is Tijfuina or Consciousness. It generally means 
knowledge or understanding, but in the case of the 

Coiiscioubiieiss or 1'/- 

intim. Twelve Nidsinas, it is to be interpreted as a primitive 

mental operation taking place at the very time when a living being enters 
the maternal womb. This state is induced by Samsliura and Avidija. At 
this stage the mind'’s operation in a human being is stronger than that of 
the body. 


(i) Ndiranipav^’ikQ fourth link. Literally translated it means Name- 

, „ and-Fonn. 'Name’ implies what is mental, 'Form’ 

aiicl form or 

y&mavupa. denotes what is material, so that, roughly speaking, 

the words may be translated, as Mrs. Rhys Daxdds has done, by 'blind 
and Body.’ blore exactl}^ speaking. Name denotes, in the ease of the Twelve 
Nidanas, an inferior stage of mental operation whieh belongs to a being still 
in the maternal womb in an incomplete stage of corporeal formation. Buddhist 
philosophers consider Name-and-Form to mean a mental and bodily state of 
an embryo whieh has passed about four weeks in the maternal womb after its 
conception. The five stages through which a baby passes, according to 
Buddhism, in the maternal womb are called in Sanskrit ; (i) kalala, (ii) 
arhada (iii) pesv (iv) gJtaiia (v) ptrasdldid. A baby in the stage of 
Name-and-Form is said to have passed through the first four of the stages 
named above and also through a part of the fifth. 


(5) The fifth link is known as Hhaduyatana or the Six Organs of Sense. 


Tho six orprans of 
sense or 8ha(](iijnt<xna. 


At this stage, a baby ixi the maternal womb is regarded 
to have completed the stage of prasdl'hd, or, in other 


Words, its eyes, its ears, its nose, its longue, its body and its mind — the mind, 
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lu the foim of tliL IwcKe bnVctl Cham of Cau-ation How this dibcoxeiy 
was effected is thus dccciilH-il in. a iHcturcsi|iie mannci ui a Sutia of the 
Saubluit Canon known as the Suha o)i the Cause and I (feef ij the Picbtnt 
and the — 

the thud nig^ht of }iis mcditalioti, the would he Buddha examined 
the iiatmes of all luiiij; bein^ and axked him'self ‘^^hat is the ean^e of 
old a<?e and death lie then leplied to himself saj ing ‘I 1 now that old 
age and death aie hioiight ahimt h_j hath which is not pioduced h} a god 
oi h} itself 01 hy chance, hut is. the effect of eauscs and conditions, tint is 
to SI} , it IS the outcome of / »«/« m the Realm of Demt iif Foim, and of 
Formlessness Vgaiu, whente aiise the hums ai these three Realms’ The} 
aii&e from the Fmufold Vttaehmcnts A\ hence ansc those \ttachmcnts’ 
Foisooth from Dcsue hence anscx Desuc'' From Scnsotion ^nd 
whence anses Sensation’ Irom ('ontact ^^hcnee anscs Contact '' Fiom 
the Six Oigans of Sen«e hence an«e the Six Cleans of Stii'sO ^ Fiom 
Isame and Fiom AN hence aiiv. Name and Foim *' Fiom Consciousness 
AA hence arises Coiiseiousnt» ’ From the savahmas oi Conformations 
AA hen arise Confoimatioiis’ Fiuni Igiioi mce ” So Bnddln dl&eo^eled that 
Igiioinuce is the ultimate ciuse of sanisdia, and its extnpation is the 
foundation stone of enlightenment Let us now proceed to a det tiled 
CNaTn-mation oi l\ie 'NIw cAx e NmVed CWin oi Cansaiion, or as the} aie eafteiA 


THL TAA^iLVE NIDANAS 


(1) 1 list e lines .//n/Zya or Ignomnce, tieepientl} lendeied b} ^delunoid 
or hie«H.icnce' It is identical with the hlcsa’t oi 

Ipuoiance or iiil/ 1 

pasKion«, and ma} he defined as a mental funetioii 
which gites lase to all the l/ibas 


(2) The next link !«« Smslira Et} mologically it means "making Up 
„ . , together’^ {^sand, ‘wath’ , ^kn\ To makeO and has 

® aecordingU often been rendeied m English hy appa- 

leiitl} unmeaning words, coinetl foi the purpose, such as confections, and 


Ifaiijios Cat 2s o 666 
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(10) The tenth link is Bhdra which is trauslatecl “by ‘'existence" or 

‘becoming'". It presents a stag-e yliich collects good or 
Existoncc or Bharci. Capable o£ indncing future existence. It is 

produced by attachment and corresponds to the Snvid-dra^ which; as I have 
already stated; give rise to present existence. 

(11) Jdd is the eleventh link. It is translated by ‘hiriJd, and refers to 

the very first stage of birth in a future existence which 
Birth or .7ufi. induced by desirC; attachment and existence {Tridina, 

Vl^dddna, Bhdm) in the present life. It corresponds to Tijndna which 
represents a similar stage in the present life. 

(12) Jard-nifn-aj)aiii (Old age and Death) eonstitute the last of the 

tAvelve links of causation. It represents the whole of 

Old age and death or 

J(iram(imiin»i. future existence induced bj" Jdti as mentioned above. 

It holds in the future existence the same position as Name and FonU; the 
Six Organs of Sense; Contact; and Sensation do in the present life. 


To sum up; out of the twelve linked (!Ihain of Causation; Ignorance; 

and Samskara represent the JdesdSf and karma 

The twelve nidaims 

.md the tlireo divisions which belong to an anterior existence and which bear 

of time. 

fruit in the present existence. Vijndna, Isdmartqta, 
S/iaddi/alaita, Sintrsa and Vedand are the effects; in the present existence; of 
Samskfiras in the anterior existence. Tridma, Vpdddaa and Bhdva reiu'e- 
sent Karma in the present existence eajtable of producing effects in the sub- 
.sccpient existence. Birth; Old age and Death are to be born in the subse- 
tpient existence; as effects produced by causeS; (/. e. kJesaff and karmas) in 
the pi-e.sent existence. 


This is known in Buddhist philosophy as the ^'Tico/ohl Cause and Bffeci 
ni the Three JJmsions of Time” (viz : the present; the past and the future.) 
This subdivision is admitted by the Buddhists of the Greater as well as of 
the Lesser AThicle. Thus in i\Iahamati"s commentary on Nagariuna"s 
‘Suhrillekha’ or ‘Friendly Epistle" — -which exists only in Tibetan and 
Chine.^e versionS;~we are told that “the whole series of the Twelve Nkblnas 
is divided into three parts ; ignomnee and Conformations refer to past birth ; 
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ns in ill Tndnn jihiKwipln, Um^ Bmlilliwn to In one of tlit 

‘jen«c oi^n« — nn, fulK formeil 

(0 ) TIjl sixth linl^ i" V^^^*** Contid 'Plus is the stn^^ of n child 

111 the «icond iir tlu thml \cnr aftir its hirtli, dtinii" 

Contact or *p^r4ft 

whuh it*? (mistioii‘5ntss IS Mil dim, mil it do 0 '< not 
iiotue till snhjittiM mnld Ills tlmt stn^i iihnh tin I n^lish j*oi t 
nK*nns iilien In. mis 

“1 he chilli non -liorn to enrtli ind ski, 

M hen lirst itslonhr |olm ts pressinl 
\^un«t tlu iireh of hi** hnnst 
1 Ills 111 M 1 s lid III ll * 1 Ills Is 1 ’ * 

(7) Tile scMiifli link i«5 // /«» »« or 'vn«'iliim Sins.ilions irt diiisihU 

into I'll isaiit, uii|iU“is'int niid indilTennt Hum m.iisi 
N oniiitiniior icl»i4 jH>«ses c<I hv t hitdn. n> sn\h Uuddhisin, when 

tliLi renih tliiir fourth Mir *Iill its tinth ii-ir, tin i Iiild's iiunt il md 
Inxlili fiiiutioiis j'pidti'ill' d« iilop iiithoiit Its toniiiij; to fill disins. of tin 
flesh 

(8) 7 >m/)Ii/ or ’Hurst is ottin tniisliteil hi Disiri oi riiiiii^ ll 

ujiix ’'lilts, nei*o«i»n^ to Ihiddhisni, the st i^eof Imiliocxl 
Ti irst nr Tri-/ t (cuKiocmI from the of lIlk ll to tint of liflteii, 

iihen the) l>ei;in to coict consciously, iiithont striiin,? toohtnm tlum, thing's 
for the boils, nnil to fin.! desius of tin tlcsUssithiuiteoMtiu,' their fnlfdmcnt 

(U) The ninth link ijunln nt or ittidinunt, oftin tniislnted hi 

* 'Tpispni s ' It represents the sta 'c of \ outh in nnn and 
Attnclimit fr OA " * ” * 

n iioman iihcn not onl) arc sarious desires jiroilnceil in 

then miiids, blit tlu) seth also for tlicir fullilmint insjnte of dnnjfei's and 
dinicultics — a stage iihcn longing for objects of the seines beeonii onhnanli 
strong m the niinel 

Note tint the SOI cii links from J ijriann to Updihhin uftr to the effects 
of present existence 
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Pitaka, altliougli tlie Ceylonese commentator PiKldliag-hoska deA^elops it in 
the earlier part of Ins commentary on tlie ‘'‘'Great Suttanta on the La\y of 
Causation.'’^ I ought not to omit to mention here that another name of this 
chain is Tratiiya-mmuipdda — (Pfili Paficca-scniivppddo) or ‘Dependent 
Origination.’ I proceed now to .speak so of 

The Pelation of ihe four nolle Iritlhs io Ihe iwelre INidcumR. 

It is related in the Great Sutra of the Decease that when Buddha^ 
accompanied by Ananda^ was sojourning at a village called KotigrAma 
shortly before his deaths he said to those of his followers who were there : — 

“Catminam ariya-saccAnam yatliAbhutam adassana 

Samsitam digham addhanam tasu tns’ eva jAtisu. 

TAn’etAni ^xithkm, bhava-netti samuhatA 

Ucehinnam mulani dalvkhassa^ n’atthi dAni pnnabbhavo.’ 

[i. e. “Not to realise properly the Pour Noble Truths brings about a 
long wandering in various births. When those Truths are realized that 
which brings about existence is removed, suffering is uprooted and there is 
no liabilit}'' to future bii-th.” ] 

Such then being the effect of the realisation of the Four Noble 
Truths, it is evident that the Twelve Ntdivias, detailing', as they 
do, suffering and the causes of suffering, fall within the area 
of the first and the second Noble Truths. Dividino- the Twelve 
NidAuas into two groups, viz. of (a) Past Cause and Present Effect, and (b) 
Present Cause and Future Effect, we find that Avidya. and Samshara (the 
former being identrcal with Klestt and the latter with Kcivincf) represent the 
second Noble Truth, viz., the htceiundoyasolya or, the Noble Truth conceriug' 
the Cause of Sirffering, in the present life. These two links constitute the 
two causes which exist in the Past and which give birth to five effects in 
the Present, each and all of which represent the First Noble Truth, viz., the 
Truth concerning Suffering, in the present life. The five effects are (1) 
rijwtiia or Consciousness (E) Ndmarilpn or Name and Form (.3) the Shaddy- 
oiana or the Six-fold Organs of Sense, (4) Flparki or Contact, and (o) 
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iipto IXMcmt* nTcr to Ijirtli; Ilirtli, Old af'o luid 

Doatli refer to future liirtli”. Xfijpirjuna ki\«* iu stauTa 112 of t!ie rnendly 
Kjnstlc: “Tln« chun of U male ilear to tN In tlie uonl of Iluddlia. 

Deep !'« it*' meaniti;;, AVlHHner jHTfitth understands it, jH.'rfectl\ under- 
stands the t«u*liin«; of Iluddlia”. Siuli Is the im|K»rtanie of TneUe-lmkeil 
Chain of Caiw* and Dffwt in the oil's of the Ihuldlusts. The I’Ah com- 
|K'n«liuni of jthilosopln <*ailwl the Ahludhainmattha- 

Tlit* ch««ilirntum of 

tho twcivi* n5(i‘«ni»» III ^aiiirihi, m.ihes tlic s^me c!as«.iluiiiion in Cli. \iii. 

llic* nil AMiiaimtnnn ^ 

Sec. :l— . 

“Tnttha taio a«ldh*i d\Ada*sinpiin . leditahh.’iui. Knthain’ 

A\ijj\, KiinUrini atito addh't, j‘ili-j‘ini-inanunm nnAtr'tuJiddhfi, majjhe 
a^/lia paecuppanno a Idli.i titiso addli.u” 


[/. r. “In this law tlurx* an* timv |H'ri*»ls... to lx* taken into aeeount 
IIowM? ‘Iy;noranee' and 'Saniskftra' np|HTlain to tlie Past, ‘Ihrtli/ 'Old 
n'JX‘’ and ‘IX'ath,’ to tlio Putun*, and the ei;;ht mtervemn}: links to the 
present.” 

Tlie follow in}; di i};miu will liost mho to illnstnitc wh.it has Invii statid 
nlxne;— 


A. 

1 . 


Citiiff ami I'jfcct lit Ihr Patt ami Ihr Pff^fni, 


\ruly.\ (I'jiKtP.Uue) 
Smuhldra (Confonnatioiis) 


Past Cause 


1. 

•*). 

(). 

7. 


I'tjmna (Consciousness) 

Sitiiiarupn (Name ami Torm) 
Sfiaildj/altii/a (Sixfold Or};aii) 
Sparmi (Contact) 
ralaitd (Sensation) 


Present r.tfc.'c.t. 


B. CiXiifc ami Jlfect tii Ihr Vnuenl ami /V I'afnn., 


8. yViViiia (Desiie) A 

J). Cpdiluna (Clin};in};) [-PriMUil c.utse, 

10. Ilhaia (IXistenee) } 


11. (Birth) 

12. Janiviaraimxx (Old n;;e and Death) 


} 


Fiitme llfftct. 


This pciiod-dKision of the “Twelie-Unktxl Chain of Caii'jation” i^, so fiiv 
as 1 know, not explicitly stated in nnj of the works contained in the P/ili 
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almost .identical wth the modern scientific principles of lieridity and 
evolution. In other words, the combined doctrines -of Karma and 
Mahdtman establish that an individual has been born here through 
innumerable generations in tlie past and that he shall be bom through 
innumerable generations in the future, so that he has had innumerable 
ancestors and shall have innumerable descendents. Such would be 
the idea which the Mahfxtman doctrine Avill produce, if considered from 
the temporal point of vicAV. On the other hand, if considered from the 
special standpoint, the Mahfitman doctrine will make an individual realise 
that, if he bears in mind the fact of his having parents, grandparents, chil- 
dren, brothers and sisters, uncles and aunts, and others that are near and 
dear to him, and if he should stretch all his ties of relationship and affec- 
tion to the farthest end, all men will turn out to be his kinsmen, his bro- 
thers, nay, the very same as his owm self. He will accordingly realise that 
the effects of his own actions in the uninterrupted chain of l-arrna arc liable 
to determine not only his own future but also, to some extent, the future of 
others, oven as a small stone thrown into the mighty ocean creates an al- 
most interminable series of ripples, whether perceptible or not, which do 
not cease till they have reached the furthest shore. Such is the Burdhist 

f 

conception of the universal infiuence of Karma. 

Again, as I have already stated, Buddhist Phenomenology subjecthdzes 

the objective. AYhatever happens around us is re- 

Thc power of karma. i i i n n • 

garded tiy Buddhism merely as the manifestation 

of our own thoughts. In fact, intricate machines, gigantic instilments, 
nightless citie.s, terible warships, cloud-like aeroplanes — are not all such 
things merely a display of the strength of the human will? And 
what is will after all, if it is not another name for character, 
which ag:iiu, according to Buddhism, is but an aggregation of Karmas ? 
lo the Buddhist mind it appears imjinssible to give an adecpiate explana- 
tion for the manifestation of such giant-willed personalities as Confucius, 
Socrates ('ffhe Jesus Chnst of Greece” as vShelley calls him), Christ, 
and Ylahomet, unless the Law of Karma be accepted as an enternal 
and T'uivcrsal Truth. Personalities like these are not the pro- 
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Vedaiid or Sensation Each of th^ fi\e is fraught nith pam The 
se\en links fiom to Vedaiid, it is needless to repeat, represent the 

Tuo Cau'sos in the Past and theEne Effects produced bj them in the 
Present The lemaming five links (from TV Ji^na donnnards) lepresent 
the Three Causes mthe Present and their Two Effects m the Futuie The 
three causes are (1) Trishn^ (Desne) (S) Vpdddna (Attachment) and (3) 
Bhna (Existence) Tnshno. and Updddua are Klei>a^, uhile B/iaia 
is Karma and the three together represent the Samudaj/asafj/a, oi the 
Noble Truth conccining the Cause of Suffering, m the future These 
three causes existing in the present product two effects m the future, both 
of which are fraught ivith suffering and repesent therefore the Bnlilliasatija, 
or the Noble Truth concerning Suffering, m the futurt life These 
two effects constitute the last two links of the Cham of Causation, 
VIZ , Jatx (Birth) and Jaidmaiana (Old Age and Death) which is really an 
abbreiiation of the full name of the Twelfth Nidhnawhich m its uncnrtailed 
foim IS Jardmarana ^hoka partdetana ditldha danrmanasifopdydsdh or “Old 
age and death, sorrow, lamcntaion, pam, giief, despair “ I pass on now to 


KARMV AS AN ACTIVE PRINCIPLE IN THE 
PHYSICAL W ORLD 

The Doctrine of Karma which, in the domain of Ethics, teaches the 
immortality of deeds and theinevitabdity of moral responsibility in the case 
of an individual, famil} or nation, becomes, in the Physical "World, the 
principle of conseiaation of eneigv and of o\olution and heredity 

V hen Buddhists sptal of Kaima thev mean, it is true, not what an 
nuhxidula inherits fiom his ancestors but what he 

Tholaw of lama and 

the 1 nne pie of 1 ere inhents fiom bimsclf in some pievious state of 
d ty and erolution 

existence Nevertheless, when w e consider the doctrine 
of Karma from the point of view of An\lman or MoMtman, of which 1 
ha\e alrcadj spoken m one of mv earlier lectures, that law becomes 
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continue to be xemembered with a sort of affectionate regret, not nnmingled 
with a faint echo of reverence, such as we find in JayadeTa'’s melodious lines 
on Buddha, composed at an age when the Great Teacher was all but shorn 
of liis glory in the land of his birth, having been degraded there to the posi- 
tion of a late incarnation of Yishun ; — 

[“Merciful-hearted ! when, thou eomest as Buddh — 

Albeit ^twas written in the Scriptures so — 

Thou bacTst our altars be no more imbrued 
With blood of victims ; Keshav ! bending low 

To return then to Karma, this doctrine unquestionably furnishes to the 
Buddhist mind a key to every manifestation of phenomenal greatness in 
humanity. Accordingly, when one of the latest German biographers of 
Napoleon Bonaparte, in his apparent helj)lessness to account for the almost 
superhuman military greatness of his hero, finds himself constrained to sum 
up his estimate of the Emperor^s character in the memorable words of 
Hueffer: “We can do nothing more than to express our thankfulness to 
God for having gifted a member of our human lace with tiaits of such 
incomparable superiority OA'er his fellow-creatures, the Buddhist reader 
feels all the more convinced that it is the Doctrine of Karma alone which 
can gi^^e a satisfactory explanation of all that appears mysterious or super- 
human in human destiny and human career. Has not the Blessed one 
himself said; “All beings have kaima as their portion ; they ai’e heirs of 
their karma; their karma is their kinsman; their karma is their refuge; 
their karma allots them to lowliness arrd greatness.?” 

The Doctrine of Karma brings us to 

THE CLASSIEICATION OE THE KLESAS. 

Klesa, in its general sense, means fatigue or pain in Sanskrit, birt in 
. Buddhist philosophr’- it bears another sense, namely, 

Bnclcllnst phiiosopiiy. that of dclusiorr. Buddhist philosophy recognises 

two sorts of klesa s, namely; — 
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duct^ of n fjjifjlc or n nu^K lifi, for \m Viiou will ^^l^o and 
A\lnt tlicir fntlurj* '\in ^\o know i<m> lint fntluiN m\ir 

pp*>Vc n niifilo noM to tlmr mis conoonnn^ tlit lilttrs’ mi-'-ion 
m life Tlicir I lo^r'j nt 1ns(, nn ulitil tn tlm foint 'Fljon. 
fand« of kni^ Iiki *'tuldltrdiin I n\t frigid in tlii« world Million'* <f 
nrj'cntn> lik* Jr*-*}!!, lie Im^nid *f Mar%, ln\r litn on lln** ortli, 
million** nrc still Inin^j and inilh nsmlninU willr<mi If tlwii the inini- 
fi-station * f n 111 d«ll i « r of n Jr^i >* i* m* uU a n*^* of wint tsc-ilUtl “in«lau 
dnali-lu licrtdilnn Iniumis'.u n*’ and int nn txnmjli *ftln nm\*n-al 
jnflnccnc f f kninn, 1 ow Wfidditln l*» nrv* tml s'ltikfnrti nli fir llu 

\*nst j;«lf which K pmtrs llio itdtr f f n t^ttv <lin till tin! *!f thi 
from his H n Siddhnrthn wlirm mdli tis nt *1 mdht ns i f hi tmn U in^ still 
ndnn ns thi Pciufatlor and ltnrh*r*f lluriniU ' lluw would \fn nl o 
txjdim ntininlU the jn*r\illis ilitmiunn ifnitor <-ir|tnlrr in an 
olmin. cortiir <f 1‘nKitiiu lMc»mn;:thc jupnilorifn |Hmnnit\ lilt 
Josiis of Nnrinth whom iinrU I nU tl o iiMhad wirld still wcr>liijs nsn 
t^d or Jwtn-s ns a j fi1 he t ' (. ) iistni #. * f **ii!M,nid *%erdi\*nt Hud- 
dhistf* Will nttnl nte M <h ] 1 (n*ti ir*i («• »n]t)intuinl iniMs lliirnii <r 
, , . , . scuiut wiUtKlMU nili timt tlnw miJ>l\ ehnnilirs 

/••itjn »t »nl loipofi ' * 

Wire lilt the fnMimd inMiult* if tin |n\nihn^ 
ef the Iweh^wr the dwelve-w ef the ^ei:v>el VW e\y.esUew Utet W-hat t* 
n(UT nW^ I»* it not the (oiitini • us ftnnm if hnnnii knmm llow- 
in^ through iiiintliss n^is, with frish men til h I f stnUrtth nt itert stn^i, 
till It i\(ntu'ill\ hursts ujx II hi man sfHUtv in thi form < f n Ci nfucius^ n 
Ihiddlii, 1 Si entes, ji Jisi » « r n Mnhumt, — mis wlun nnniis are ever 
cnshniieil m tlie me min ef a (tmtefid jv sti ntt wliieli li Mr* to eihl mte 
tliiin ns mirtirs or heroes' 


“t\ ho wn^ed <i nli ntion *piuist their turn s deiwi 
And of the |r»st nit nil that ininot j iss nwn\ " * 

And c\en when the faiths which thi} jri'nihid, lose their hi Id u|>on the 
dc<^tndnnts of thcHL who first emhmctd them, these mi^hti seers Mill 


’ WpIIm a InnniM M l*< 
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Messougers.^^ Each of these groups consists of five members. The ^^Speedy 
Mcssemrers’^ or intellectual delusions are as follows : — 

1. Kaya-drishli i. e., belief that the five skAndhas constitute the Ego. 

2. Anugraha-drishti i. e., leaning towards Eternalism or Nihilism. 

3. Mithyadrishti ?. e., erroneous views in general. 

4. Drishtiparamarsa i.e., attachment to all the three delusion mentioned 

above. 


5. Silavrataparamarsa i. e., attachment to extreme mortifications or 
to superstitious rites. 

The five “Tardy Messengers^" or emotional delusions^ are as folloM's : — 


1. 

Lobha 

Greed. 

2. 

Dvesha 

Malice. 

3. 

]\Ioha 

Eolly. 

4. 

Mana 

Conceit. 

5. 

A^ieikitsa 

Doubt. 


In this connection it must be noted that the Pfili Abhidhamma (see 
Section 1239 of the Dhammasangani) n-ives a different 

Eiuinioration of kle- 

sas in tlie Pali Abhi- enumeration of the klesas, or as they are called in Pali, 
clliamn a: 

TCiles^a/ a term translated by Pali scholars as 
Torments" or ‘bases of corruption." 


The Pali enumeration is as follows 


1 . Lobho 
2 Doso 

3. Moho 

4. Mana 

5. Ditthi 

G. Vickiccha ... 

7. Tlnnam 

8. Uddhaceam 

9. Ahirikam . . . 
10. xVnollappam 


Greed or lust. 

. . . Hate. 

Dullness. 

. . . Conceit. 

... Error, or speculative opinion. 

. . . Per])lexity. 

Stolidity. 

Distraction, or excitement. 

Impudence, or uncouscientiousness. 
k earlessne.'^s of consequence, or disregard 
of blame. 


kvpmv 
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(1) Intcllcctinl Isle 'iiul (2) rmotioinl Ue 

The former are due to mors of ]«(l,^ment or uaut of discrimination, 
the latter are pi-oductd h) the Inhits of our emotional nature and are more 
difRcuU to eradicate than the foimci Thus, for i\amph, it was an intdkc 
tin! delusion on the part of our remote ancestors to take this round earth 

for a flat expanse their wi cr sons, ha\t, 

FTampleof cn otioml * 

^ thanks to the pio^rtss cf s(.itnti come to learn 

that the earth IS round and not flat Itnt although w e know intelluhnlh 
that the idea of the flatness of the earth which nir aiucstors Iiad was enonc 
otis, jet we, somehow or other, stiH feel that the earth is not round but flat 
This sort of delusion, on our ] art, is an instniiet of what the Buddhists e-iU 
an emotional delusion Thesttel example of sneli a dilneinn i« tint of a 
man wall mjf about at the dead of ni^ht in a loneh ffmtiard and fethn,; 
somewhat uncasi m muid m < f Ins rcahsin,? intcllcctualU tint ghosts 
do not exist and that tlicreforc one ought i ot to be fngbttned of tlum 

Intellectual delusions are eas\ toremoie Tbci arise lliu ugh ignoranu 
of reason and di«apjear as soon as the ifas< n is known Hut it is In no 
means eas\ to romo\c cmitioinl delusions, a f^pKal example of which I 
lemcmber to Iia\e heard of, duimg tl e late Itus^o Japanese wai, in tlie case 
ot a Russian pn«oner who fiani Ij admitted hn inubihtj to act the uoctutual 
spi on the ground of that fbougli he did not and could not nalh lihne in 
ghosts, he was ncxertholcss fnghtciicd of them m darl nights and lontl} 
places The onl) remedy for sutli delusions, according to Buddlijsm, is an 
adequate training of the mind and the bod\ Ihis is the leasnn wh} 
emotional delusions are called in Buddhism, * Bh‘uainhe\a klc^^a*, ; c 
‘■delusions eiadicable throiigli piopcr meditation oi tmmng , whereas intellec- 
tual delusions aie termed ‘Dar-aiiahcj a 1 lesa’ / r 'delusions lemoeablt 
through realisation of the frutli^ But nlthough intellectual dclubioiifa arc 
more easily eiadicable than emotional delusions, the^ am more Molent 
than the latter The more xiolcnt delusions, namclj those of the intellcet 
Sieelj "or known in Malifij Ana | hdosophj as “Speodi Messon- 

ludTarh i tssciffcr wliiIc the cmofioinl delusions au oaHed ‘ fardi 
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of individuality; vicikitsd or scepticism and s'lihivyaiaj^civci'nKxisci oi olisev- 
vance of ascetic or superstitious rites. The doors of the gates of punishment 
(^apdya^) are shut for liim. Buddhism recognises several classes of srotd- 
paanas, the lowest of which is called Scqjtal'i'idbhavajparama ‘or one who will 
he re-born seven times at the most^ and the highest of which is styled 
KulamnBa, or one who vdll be reborn only twice or thrice. The second 

stage is that of the Sakridag^vmin^ or one who will be 
(u) SaliidagAv in. jjj -tj^g world of men. He is also called 

“Ekabijin.^^ He has eradicated ever^' intellectual klesa and also a part of 
the emotional delusions in the Realm of Desire. He has not only freed him- 
self from the first three fetters mentioned above but has in addition eradicated 
R^ga (passion); Dvesha (hate) and Moha (folly). The third stage is that of 
the AnS,g^tmin- or one who will not be re-born in the world of living men or 

the Realm of Desire. Such a one is expected to have 
(in) Anngitmra. extirpated all klesas intellectual and emotional. He 

has fi-eed himself from all the Samoyjanas. He may be born in the world 
of the gods once more; after which he will forthwith enter the 
stage of Arhat.'^ An Arhat is, it is needless to say, no longer subject to 

rebirth. He is the Aiya; or the l^^ohle one, par excellencey 
although all others who are progressing towards eman- 
cipation are entitled to that name. In later times the hlahslyanists came to 
apply the term .^riivaka to denote their opponents, the Hinayanists. 

Whoever -wishes to attain to the highest stage of saintship which will 

Very hard to be born him immune from rebirth in any of the three 

as a luiman being. Realms, viz., the Realm of Desire, the Realm of Form 

and the Realm of Formlessness, must make the most of his present life on 
earth, for witliout being born, at least, as a human being there is no possibi- 
lity for him to enter into the path of salvation. And the chance of 
being reborn as a human being in a subsequent existence is indeed ex- 
tremely remote. Therefore a man niust make the most of the ‘golden gift 
of life" ; otherwise he is undone. Accordingly, it has been said by i^anti- 
deva in one of the opening stanzas of the Bodhiearyfivatara ; 


(iv) Arhaf. 


' .Tap: Shiflagon or Ichinii. 


- Jap: Avugon nr Fiigen. 


^ .Tap; Aral-an. 



KVt M V-IH)\OMt\OIO(n 


su 


The PAli AMuiilmmmn knows no clasMficition of tlio kIcSas, mul the 
term it«clf in it” PAh form i” cxplomcd ns tint wlierthj the imml is 

difileil ’'con.hiHl (‘njnlnjijnti*) or nlllictetl ('hAdhi^nti') or tint 

whertb) cniturcs nn. l>roupht to tlii sIMo of (Ufilemcnt Pmnlun-bhA\nm') 
or dob'l'iomcnt (‘njhlm bhfrnim') U is iiwxllcss to stntt tint the 
'in. not idcnticnl with tho Snmjnjinis, or filter*, of winih I sinll prc^cntls 
ha\t occasion to RjHak The fiit cmotioiml nml the fi\e inlellecUnl ilclu'sions 
constitute the fundninintal or chitf kh-saR Ihit there nre mani minor 
ilehmons of liahit calUxl in lluthlhist philo'^phi, vpiltefit or “Ihxours of 
Inbit j>crfunic<l h\ the kk*s.ns ’ 

The cKssihcntion of thi klc'o- hnn^ us to thi thn'c which li-ul 

to UuilillnhoiKl Thci nreinMlows — 


^i) Uhc sta^c of ^rAxnka* which is nttnmexl h\ one who Ins txlirjntcil 
firiralo fumhmintal klesa-* mentionexl nlioxe 


(ii) The htn^ of Vritxekiilnuhlln* whuh is attnnuxl h\ one who hns 
ixtirjntcxl iu»t oiiK nil the fmuKmintal klcso« hut 
rmijffUb ri/fl ^ if ' ihe tlixonrs if Inhit 

]>erfurmesl hi tho klc<\s" 

(in) The slai^c of IMIusittxa <r ^kiouhllH Ihiihllin* whuh is nttminl 

l\ OIK who Ims criihriUxl nil the hrmciml kh-sis os 
no>u ufitti-o ^ ^ 

well ns nil the Mlnxoun. of Inhit jicrfuiueil h\ the 
kicks’* ’MnliAjAuism eoiisulers the sln,;e of n IJiHlhiPallxa in this connet- 
tion to lie ulentie*ul with what is known ns ArhntRhip in llinaxAna 


An Arhat (lo^initicall) n one who is walkiiij^ in the fourth or highest 

sLi^ of the mth which Ituls to NirvAin 'llus mth 
Tieywthto Smmn * * 

nnl Its fourdiuston* la (h\ult‘l luto four stn,jjes, t icli of w hie’i afpiu is puh- 
diMdcd into w hi}»heT im\ a lower ili^ree, M/ , the or path, and its 

Phala or result 'Ihe first hU^e is tint of the Ntoj»h}te or ‘SrotAinuna”' 
who Ins entcrcHl into the Htream (‘srota’) of Huntshij) 
(i) Srotap n He Ins fjot ndof iiitollectinl delusions nml the limt thiex, 

bounds of human jnssion psamjojanV) namel) is/ili or tho here sj 


Jai s; c 

u 


* Tii{ 1 g I 


* Jri] S/ tdf, (ir 1 r 
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of individuality^ viciJcitsd or scepticism and h%lnVYO.iu]}u,viim(i)'S(i or obser- 
vance of ascetic or superstitions rites. The doors of the gates of punishment 
("ap^ya") are shut for liim. Buddliisni recognises several classes of srotd- 
paanas, the lowest of whicli is called SajptaJcrulbhavaparama ‘^or one who will 
he re-born seven times at the most'’ and the highest of which is styled 
Kidamnkla, or one who will be reborn only t\vice or thrice. The second 

stao-e is that of the Sakridagrunin' or one who will be 
(n) Sahidag&nin. veljorn but oiice in the woi'ld of men. He is also called 

“Ekabijin.^’ He has eradicated every intellectual klesa and also a part of 
the emotional delusions in the Realm of Desire. He has not only freed him- 
self from the first three fetters mentioned above but has in addition eradicated 


Raga (passion)j Dvesha (hate) and Moha (folly). The third stage is that of 
the AnS,gA,min^ or one wbo will not be re-born in the woi'ld of living men or 


(iii) AnagSmiu. 


the Realm of Desire. Such a one is expected to have 
extirpated all kleSas intelleetual and emotional. He 


has freed himself from all the Samoyjanas. Ho may be born in the world 


of the gods once more, after which he will forthwith enter the 


stage of Arhat.^ 
(iv) Arhat. 


An Arhat is, it is needless to say, no longer subject to 
rebirth. He is the Arj-^a, or the '^oh\e one, par e-rcellence, 
although all others who are progressing towards eman- 


cipation are entitled to that name. In later times the J\Iahdyanists came to 
apply the term .^ravaka to denote their opponents, the Hinayanists. 


Whoever wishes to attain to the highest stage of saintship which will 
^ X , , render him immune from rebirth in any of the three 

as a human being. Realms, viz., the Realm of Desire, the Realm of Form 

and the Realm of Formlessness, must make the most of his present life on 
earth, for without being born, at least, as a human being there is no possibi- 
lity for him to enter into the path of salvation. And the chance of 
being reborn as a human being in a subsequent existence is indeed ex- 
tremely remote. Therefore a man must make the most of the %olden gift 
of life’ ; otherwise he is undone. Accordingly, it has been said by ^anti- 
deva in one of the opening stanzas of the BodhicaryS,vatara : 


’ .Tap: Shidagov or Ichirni, 


- .Tap: Avagon or Fitgen. 


•’ .Tap: Aral'an. 



K \J M \oMI \OUMl\. 


ni 


nfei=tan i 

sTxa ft(%i5jn f%<i H=rowf toito; ii 

“Yen* lmn\ inAcc<l it U to o^itain tW ot tbo (ri«;ht) inomcnt 

(for birth «s IV Immnn Ik-uj;;) wimh, wIh*« ohtaincil, i« comlucno to the 
atLiuimcnt of the fiimmmn Iximiui If, m this life, no thoujjljt i<* 
bellow c-l upon fnturo welfare, nWnu* n*^in nn null .1 i-ombinition (of 
ffltouniblc ciruunstMue^) an^e •” 

The importance of /^^nirt, «r the nj;ht inmnenl, in laul i«ln‘‘s on timex 
without nnmlHT m the Sacrwl lh>oh< of the Hmhlhixt^. 

Po not »!ij» ifie rt^Ri 

moment Tlic well Uimnii j'a'^sn^e of the I)lntnnn]nda (v niT)) 

neoils ouK a refen'iux* hire |h**»«leiH of the IViIi ('anon w ill rei*oll(H*t 

« ill tlio Tlicrin'illi'i, Iittrilmti'l In « null f.illiil Ti->"i nliioli niii. ii« 

follow s :— 

^*Ti«e junjax^n <ltnninieln hhano tain in\ ujnisa»p*i 
khanfititii ill Mcanti ninvainhi paimppitA ” 

[“0 Tie«al njiply thv wlf to virtue’* ami ilo tlion not let flip llie rjolil 
inomcnt, for thoxo who let the n|*ht moment fIi)), nre i!«K»nntl to pom»w, 
licinj* eon«i;jn«l to hull,'*] 

Xow wlnl i« thif! ri;:ht moment’ I'l the teehme;il l.uioui*;e of llmhlhixt 
iihiloKiphv it iH ealleil “the Xinlli moment'’ or the 

Tha cjplannlion of ' * * 

nglit moment moment wlinli exchnle* the ei;;hl evil niomontHilclnilicl 

in the following rer»tf* tin’inormfn — 

eras the PAU relii^iouH <.nm]>emlimn cutitlctl *‘Sail(lhammcjpnv.ma“ pnt'i 

it — 


“Tajo ap'ljfv nnippis'innam piccnntlmon jii tn 
pancintlrijftinm \eUalhni micclmtH//l)i ca (lAninA 
XphhilJlitivo lAuAtYlnssa piitifliaTnmnmata(ifi\hu» 
a^MahkliniA apamavft iti etc jukAsjtA,’’ 



9-2 SYSTEltS OE BUDDHISTIC THOUGHT. 

The locus classiciis for this is the 29th section of the 8th Nip^a of the 
Anguttara NiMya where Buddha points out to his disciples the eight 
moments or opportunities which are unfavourable for the practice of a 
pure life (‘'aldchanR asamajni brahmacariyavasaya^). These are respectively, 
(1) birth in hell; (2) birth among brute beasts; (3) birth among pr etas, 
(4) birth among the long-lived gods of the Realm of Formlessness from 
which thej^ are bound to transmigrate elsewhere and where there is no chance 
for them to hear the Good Law : — 


^h^ruppasannaloke pi sovanopayavajjito Saddhammasavanahiuo kathani 
pnnnam karissati”; (5) birth in the country of remote barbarians where 
there is no one to speak of Buddha^’s laws ; (6) adherence to wrong views 
and false beliefs (micehUditthika viparitadassano) (7) birth with impaired 
mental faculties and, consequently, without the jDOwer of discriminating bet- 
ween light and wrong, (8) birth at a time when the Good Law does not 
preached anywhere. 

Such are the ^eight akshanas’ or wrong moments. The ninth moment 
is the right moment when all the above mentioned possibilities are excluded, 
and one is born with unimpaired faculties as a human being, at a period 
and in a place, wliieh affords every faeilitj'- or hearing and aeiing according 
to the Good Law. 


The extreme difficulty of obtaining biith as a human being is illustrated 
Simile for the cliffi- by the well known Simile of the One-eyed Tortoise : 

cultv of obtaining lui- -irnr. k a„ 

man birth. " BlahurnaVa - juiga-cchidra - kurma-gn vaipanopama . 

This simile which fi-equently occurs in Buddhist works of both the Vehicles, 
such as the Lotus of the Good Law (Ch. xxv), NagA,rjuna’s Fiiendly 
Epistle (Stanza 59 of the Tibetan version), Bodhiearyavatara (iv 20), 
-Therigatha (Gathas of Sumedha, v 500) Atthasalini (P. T. S. p. 60, sec. 
191) and Saddbammopayana (v.4 4 J. P. T. S. for 1887) was long mis- 
understood by European scholars, including Burnouf and Kern, the 
latter of tvliom regarded it as an allusion to the mythological 
tortoise which supports the earth in Hindu cosmogony. It was for 
the first time proper!}’- explained b}' my friend, the late Mr. Harinath De who, 
in a valuable eontriluttinn to Prof. Bhvs Davids^ Pali Text SocietyA Journal 
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^ ^ H^iSq ^rarm. im: n 

“Very lianl indeed it is to olilim llic ble'ssuif' of tlic (right) moment 
(for birth IS a luimm being) which, when obtained, is conduci\o to tlio 
attainment of the Riimmum bnmiin If, m tins life, no thought is 
bostowe<l upon future welfire, whtiicc ngim can such a combination (of 
farourable euciinistances) arise'’* 

'Ihe importance of ^t/zjiiirr, or the right moment, is laid sti*e>s on times 
wathout nund»cr in the Soered Boohs of the Buddliists 

Do not slip t!ie 

moment The wcil known pas<^gc of the Dliamniapada {\ 315) 

needs oiiU a ]n«sing referente hero Uc idcrs of the l*i\li Canon w ill recollect 
a couplet in the 'llierigltli'i, uttnbutcil to a mill called Ties^i which runs as 
follows •— 

“ Pisso yunjas-,!} dhammclii khano tarn mi\ upaecigl 
khanfitit^ In socanti nirajamhi «aniappit'i *’ 

["0 Tissa* appU thasolf to Mrtues and do thou not let ^hp the right 
moment, for those who let the right moment slip, arc doomexl to soiiow, 
hcing consigned to hell **] 

Koav what ir this right moment’ In the tcchmcd language of Buddhist 
. philosopha it Is ( illctl *‘thc Isinth moment’* or the 

The explanatjon of * * 

nght moment moment which excludes the tight e\ il moments det iiled 

in the following ter»nf rtieuioftahi — 

or as the P\li leligious compendium entitled “Saddhamniojifi^ana” puts 
il — 


“Tayo ap^yiv arwppasannam paccawtiman pi ca 
pancmdnj'iinm vekallam micchadi//hi ca d'liunA, 
Ap^tubh^\o Buddhassa saddhammamatadfiymn 
n^//akkhan'i asamajA. iti etc palAsitu” 
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wliicli luis to be tied Avitli the rope of miiKlfulncss Thus 

Nagariona says to King- Sadvfihana in his Eriendly Epistle^ “It is not 
necessary to tell yon in many words that you need not fear, seeing that 
there is a useful counsel to this effect : tSuhdue your mind for the Blessed 
One has declared that the mind is the root of all our couditionsb” 

as one of the fragments of the Sanskrit Bharmapada unearthed at Turfan 
has it. 

Mnsi ilten a man embrace BmldJtism In order to aiiain delloerauce 
Buddhism replies : “No.^^ It is enough that a man should know what is 
right and what is Avrong, and when a man knows I'eally and truly AA'hat is 
right and realises also the penalt}'- to he paid for not doing it at the proper 
time, he assuredly aaIII not swer\'c from the path of rectitude, hlan, 
AAdmteA^er his faith may be, will alAA'^ays reap the fruits of his Karma, or, 
as the great Athenian poet has said, “He who does must bear the conse- 
quences of his deed — this is an old-AA'orld la, a\'^^ (Aeschylus Choeidiori. 1. 310). 

The Good Law, sa 3 '-s Buddha in the Anguttara Niktlya, knou's no 
limitation of time or place, and holds good “Avhether B uddhas arise, or 
AA’hether the}^ do not arise.^^ And as true it is that every cause must be 
folloAved b}' its effect, so true it is that AAdiateA^er good or cauI a man does 
here folloAvs him when he departs this life : — 

In this respect Buddhism is perhaps much more catholic than Christianitv 
theoretical or practical. The prospect holdout by Christiauit^’’ to the Au’rtuous 
heathen after death is certaiulA’’ not verv hopeful. I do not knoAA'’ AA'hat a 
Christian hlissionaiy AAwld repl}’- to a’ou, were you to ask him AA'hat 
destinj^ or abode awaited A^asishtha or IvauA'a or ATidhishthira or Bhishma 
or ail)’' such good and great men who flourished in India, ages before the adA^ent 
of Jesus Christ on this earth. But the ease of such men and of man^^ others 
AA’ho flourished in this country after the crucifixion of Christ but AA^hose lot it 
was not to read or hear of him, — I mean men like Sankara, Bamanuja, 



K \\t» MiMl \0)<K>\. 


O:) 

for UHIO — 11>07, tnicnt it Itack to tlic ltn1oj»aiiilttae«ttnr» of llio Mnjjlnnm 
NikA^n nlicro HutWln «k**« tho Minilittulc “ ImaRino to \onr;olf, 0 
niiiVkluK, tint n mnn fclmoM throw into tl>r ot'orni n \nlvo with nno hole in 
it; tint tln« \oko hhoultl Ix' ttxH'il by the i-oxt wnnl to the ^’c^t, !>} the 
wc^t winil to the lla^t, hy the north wim! In tlie South niid hy the f-onth 
wind to tlie Nnrtli, Innpne nho lint thcn*xhnnldl*cintheiH.i'annonc- 
e\iil lortoiH’ width rai«eH ilx head nmv onU nl the end of niviUnr}. Xow 
wlnt do \nu () llhilhhns would tint tmenweil ti»rtnw |ml it** invk into 
the hole of the >td.e or not *'*' 

*Mf it fhonld lit nil, O leTil’*, ri*|dj«^1 the llliikkm. "il wouhl ilo 
►o li\ the rar\**t elniuv otjU nnd tint nl tlie end of n %er\ loii" |>enntl of 
lime.” 

‘MnrKtoner indntl, O IlhilUm-,” «id llnddln, “w«inld th.nl one-euil 
torto^^• put itn neel into lint onU lode <*r the noke linn would nn 
iffiiorant man who In** omv fnlhn intt* one tif the evil <70^1 (i. r , hirth 
amoiiff hnite lKn*-tf, pphlliw <*r tn hell) would U* nhle In rejrnn hirlh ainoii;? 
human Ik'Iiip*.” 

Such i*s the diniculti of ntt.nmnK hnnnw lorlh. “ K\on tlio*-' who die 
off frt>m the world of kiif Nilp'irjuni, “if lhe\ ln\e iu)t ntu 

n'fidcinm of pxx! Kanin left, tiny loo imiht im’io(~ihh lx» Uirrr, ntt'iunhiiif 
to their merit, nmoii*^ Imite Ifat-tx, pohlinx or in a *>f hell.” 

Therefore a man xhonld make the inO't of Idx human exip*leiuv, for, as 
NARfirjuim KX\B "wlioeier l>orn ni* a human Ihih;* eoinimts Bin, is more 
foolish than one who iisetli for nondtiii;; jnirjio^es mule of pild and 

Fct with p'ln.” 

AVhal then, luionliii;? to Itiiddldhm, in the onethin;'iuvdful for deliior- 
nnee? It ib character. And ehnnicter, an Nonalis piitR it, is notldii;; hut a 
Ajwnmmmt imjxjrt. perfci tlv wliu.iletl will. Tlicrcfoie, it is the para- 

nntf* for tooVkIir or , . « . . 1 > .« 

cinlnircncc. mount <luty 01 mail to contml his will or, ns it 

is tailed in Buddhist Siiiskrit, Ins eiltaiit, a woiil tmufiliitcd ordi- 
narily hy 'mind' or ‘lieait.' Tlio rcRtlessncxi of mind is, in Buddhist 
workn, tomparisl tn that of a wild monkey t»r of nn exiilisl elephant 
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He who carries out in his life these three precepts of purity will attain 
to that stage of supreme perfection which Buddhism calls Tathagatahood, 
Christianity ^^godliness^^ and which Aristotle, hreahing through his habi- 
tual reserve, enthusiastically extols as the development of the principle of 
immortality within us (Eth. N. 10. 7*8 “ejiFosov eiulecJtctai atJiavattzomen”). 


N 




“What a marvel ! This human frame, the very emblem of impm-ity, 
becomes, through the alchemy of Enlightenment, the priceless image of 
Buddhahood. Eirmly laj'’ hold, therefore, of this sovereign elixir, O ve 
who wander about from birth to birth, like traffickers from market to 
market, seize this priceless pearl of enlightenment, the excellence of which 
has been realised by Sages who alone are the leaders of this caravan of 
existence 
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ir, 

CliMt'vnj'a or XAtnV. — first liktfu up 1»\ the ^reat Itahau ito t> Dante 
Mi^lmn who in the huh tci nth c into of the I\trt /in» lU** nhe^ how in t!io 
IK“i\en of Justice tliere nto’^i in lii< niiiid n liojK? tint ht nn) fin Int last 
tin. wlnlion of the pruhltin whuh Ini lon^ tortnnsl Inni, Mr , tin. rtisoii 
of tin. »xchi*‘n)n of the Mrlnmn heatlun fnnii lit-iitn, a ilfxt-nnn so eontnn 
in fcemin;; to Gwi** justice, ainl how lu then n<l Irx'ssfsl tin. ju«t hiiig^s 
who i’omj>ffsnl the Ihiine l^^h, in tlu filhmin^ wunln — 

man i« lioni nj*on the IcmV of the !inl«« nml then i<* in ni tlnix to 
sjH.*ak or rcail or wntr of Chint , nml all hiw ilcsini» nml nilion*nri. ^h1 bi 
far ns hninan rca*on IIeis*m1c«« in hfi nml in Bitecth lit ilies 

unhaptisM nml witln lit filth \Mierc u tlu jnsiua in hi« l»cin^ iliimnnl ' 
M here 1 “ hi- fntiU if he ilor« not Ulnf '** 

lor this hannlo^ nml utiuin»crtnu lit *|«en Dintc fir-l nctui'- nn iun 
wh'stnl ohjnr,ptinn hut t* Buh<*.tj«fntK t«>M 

‘ To this realm of lunivii neVtr IV e om wh» Uluiisl n it in ‘I hn-l/ 
ticithcr Uf ih. nor after In. «»s innilusl Ihil n-% innn\ ir\ ( hn*t, 
Chnst/ who on the <ln\ of jtnlt;n« nt shall U fur li^s tn*ar to lutn thin 
Biich ns hnow not (*lin-t ** 

IhnhIhiMn iloes not limit its hit sMii,^ to nn\ jcirtitulnr iliMsum nf ttnn 
or plan, f« r itlnlities in Ilmhlh i- tint j nT«s!isl (lantmua Ihnlilhi, tlu* 
Bon of Km * *'inhl)i<Klin i, ns wtllns in IhuhlhiH to tvim, Bfxni,; that 
eser\ liMti,' I hiii^ lias in It the litiiit };inn*> of HtnlillmluxNl Ihithlhi-in 
iUl)rt*CAt(ai nil ninhition for the nttmnnunt of nn ixisttiut m hcuMii, fur 
“ns Iht |»U i!»un to G tnjoied in Ih-i\iii ik j^rint, tlu juin of iliinf*; tlurt 
i9 ]>roi)ortu)imtcU ^re-iti r," nml it rtt;nnlH n- tlu hi};lu''t nimmj' all hhvsis 
tlu bhhs of the ctnsation of (ItMR llu<hlliism m its umicr-n) applicnhihti 
1 H suiiitiihI II]) m the wtll known \(*m of tlu l)hiniiim]>,iihi — 

“Snljl ajApi's' nknnnim kmaihiss’ upi-sunpulii 
until ijurjodAinmim ttam HmldhAim nARiuiani.” 

“Not to (oinnnt Hill, to jmittitt airtuc, to juiriG om’s luiirt — tlu-c 
three prettpts itpRsuiit tht (h«tiK< of (he U iclnii]^ nf tlu Hmhlhus of nil 


a"e- 
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Piprawa Tope is actually called tlie Tomb ol Buddha. But orieutal 
scholars in general^ and we Buddhists in particular, arc dcc])ly grateful 
to Dr. Fleet’s learning and ingenuit}'- wliiclr has at last proved, beyond the 
shadow of a doubt, that the only possible meaning, Avhich can be exti-aeted 
from the correct order of the words of the inscription, is that the bones belong 
to the Sakyas, the clansmen of Gautama Buddha. With the ])rogress of 
Arclueological discovery, Buddha’s bones will probably become as numerous 
in the centuries to come as fragments of the True Cross on which Jesus Christ 
was crucified were in the middle ages. And cA'cn if the bones discovered in 
Kanishka’s Stupa turn out to be those of a less eminent jiersonage than 
Buddha, the zeal and the industiy of the learned explorers deserves no detrac- 
tion from the praises which have already been bestowed on it, for did not the 
great German explorer Dr. Sebliemann himself arrive at a similar conclusion 
when, after one of his interesting excavations, he telegraphed to the King of 
Greece that he had at last lighted upon the corpse of the mighty iVgame- 
mnon? 


Hiouen Tsaug, as Thomas lYatters, Ids latest translator, points out, 
records chiefly what he had learnt from hearsay or oral tradition prevalent 
Is Hiouen Tsang’s iu the localities which he visited. Even the. prediction 
correct ? ^ about the building of Kanishka’s Tope to which he re- 

fers in his travels is said in the Sacred Canon to have been made by Buddha 
not to Ananda, as Hiouen Tsang seems to think, but to the Boddhisattva 


Vajrapani in a hamlet named Kharjura Avhere Buddha pointed to a small boy 
making a mud Tope at a little distance and told A''ajrapani that on the identi- 
cal spot, four centuries later a King named Kanishka would erect a stupa 
Avhieh would be known to posterity as Kanishka’s Stupa. It is also worth 
noting as I once mentioned to that amiable scholar and archieologist, the late 
Dr. Ernst Theodor Bloch, that in a Chinese work preserved in the Imp>erial 
Library at Tokyo, which treats of Buddhist places of pilgrimage in India and 
out of India and is the composition of a Chinese pilg'rim Avho rdsited Kani- 
shka s Stujia in (question at least two centuries earlier than Hiouen Tsaug, 
there occurs absolutely no mention of Buddha’s I'elics having been deposited 
their either by Kanishka or by any of his successors. Dr. Theodor Bloch too 
had his doubts about the genuineness of these supposed relics of Buddha and 



CHAPTER HI. 

Till. SVH\ Asim VVADINS • 


"Nfost of ^<m will ncolli^tt llit exoitcmeiil wlitdi wt*. enitol in the 
\inr ill r»\cr llu jonrmlwtit worW, 1>\ Icn^tln ttli^njihip me -ijits 
(khilin^ fliL iniparhnci of the nrcli toIo;;ic.i{ cli'a’oeoncs midc lii Dr 
Sixwncr in the Xortli I rontier of Intlii To tho oiurj^itic 


\n jnIro<ltip inn to tl f 
‘^arvuntitiravuln 
eel 0.1 


c\ei\'ntor linn^tlf it mn«t hue In'cn i «!oiirccor noonh- 
inr} piti'ifnction to ful (hit he hid nt h*!! succcwIlhI in 


jmttinjy hw hind on whit ippcirtvl, IhioimI donhl, to hi the eoiitims of the 


jjreit Stflpi of Knni«lihi, which, ftttonhn^ (o Hioncn T-in^ wi^ orjjniilli 


llO fevt in height nnd lul i ««peMnittint <»f ^ilt coj))Kr di«t*« toother 


witli 1 hrjfc fi\c «(i^cd bi«c 


Tilt j'rcit ChuKeo Inicllcr rcl itc'' in liiH ncconnl of tlic ti)n«trmtii n of 
the Stfljn tint *'it w i*? huilt l»\ Kunnhl i in fnlfilnunt of Biuldhi pii)plu‘cs 
to Anindi to t!ie erfeet tint 100 ^eiis nflcr the Titl/i^t i*s ^*ii\fiTn i 
‘!0\trei^n nimeil Kini'-hki would rci^n o\er nil Jimhiidi ipi and would 
m«c 1 StOpi in which would he eollectid miii} of BuddhiV flesli ind hone 
rthec ” On the luthoriti of Ilioueii to who e i rodit it mint ho said 
tint he neier wilfullv miVes nn iiie-orrect stitum nt, the ofiiecrs of the 
Vrchxolo^icil Dejnrtmcnt concluded (hnt the relic*? enclosed in the jirecinm 
casket discoiertd 111 Knnifihl V*? Stiijn mint Im the “loiif^ mnsiii,'” hones 
of Buddha himself Ulus ideiitiheitioii ciiiie nt n most opportune moment, 
for the contents of the cisket cxcnaited in the Pipiiwa Tope with its 
imhi^uouR inscription, hid ahead} commenced to nrouso suspicion in the 
learned world as to its claims to saiictit}, although schohis were not wanting 
e\eii 111 Burope who Biiiccrel} hche%ed that the bones in (picstion were in 
rcahtv a portion of the hodj -relic of Gautama Buddha 

Uo this eategor} belonged the late Profe^soi rischel in wliose } et unpub- 
lished lectures on the Praknta Ijan"uaf'cs, if I lemember anght, the 

? Ja] SfoffjitK ro or 7«a j 1. i>]x{ 

1 ") 
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.^YSTtMS or BunnnisTic thougiit. 


!Maha?angliikii.«, on the other hand, declared, on the strength of certain 
passages of the Sacred Canon, that Buddhahood was a quality inhorn in 
everv human being, and that by adequate development it was capable of 
raising its possessor to the rank of a TathAgatha. The views of the 
Sthaviras found adherents in Northern India, and their centre was ICashmire. 

This SthaviravAda or the Orthodox View of the Elders is said to be the 
lineal ancestor of Ceylonese Buddhism which loves to 

Tlio Stliiivirnvadii anil 

Ccylonoso Buclillubui. style itself TheravAda (Sir. ‘Sthuviral = Pali 'Thera^). 
But the alleged ancestry is unfortunately based on such evidence as appears to 
my limited intellect to border well-nigh on fiction and mythology, 
'fhe MahAsanghikas — whose leaders curiously enough are identified with 
the VAtsiputriyas by the half-fabulous chronicles of Cejdon, although 
Vasumitra ex])ressly includes the latter among the SthaviravAdins — 
flourished chiefly in Eastern and Western India. Its main centre was 
the Kingdom of iMagadha which welcomed with open arms these 
precursors of the ^lahAyAua (for the j\IahAsanghikas really were such), just ns 
in the days of king BimbisAm it had hailed with enthusiasm the teachings 
of the royal ascetic of the Sakya race. By the commencement of the 

The whiMiiK of the century after Buddha's death, the MahAsanghikas 

Muh.is.iiisjliikn. \vcro split up into 7 iine different schools,' viz. the 

(I) :MCdamahAsanghikas,‘ (2) EkavyavahAi-ik'as,^ (,‘l) LokottaravAdins,=^ 
(I) KaurnkullakA, » (o) Bahus'rutiya,-'’ (fi) Prajnaptivadins," (7) Caityasailas,’’ 
(K) Avamsailas,^ (0) Utlarasailas.^ 

.\tv account of the views hehl by these short-lived schools falls beyond 
the scope of my lectures, ns my sxibjcet is SSystems of Buddhisiie thought', 
but tho.-v of you who are curious to know their tenets will find sufficient 
materials in satisfy your curiosity, in the three Chinese versions of 
VasumitmV '-'Tivatise on the Points of Contention between the Different 
Seh.i.ls of Buddhism." 

the Sihav ir.i\ adius too had also by tins tune split iij) into two schools, 


J'v'i- ho’.'t ’ -fliti'’ i;.h 

J'.-,: i: V . 


.!»]>: s .liip; Fcint.t-liiif-ii’.hv. 

Jrip- '/'■-i-ir.it.f ' .[ftp. 

.Tap; » ,Inp; 
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e\pi(,='?ecl n des-iiL, to me to ln\o the extract I Incl refilled to tiantjciibed 
aud tnnshted, but ahsj’ it was not given to me to satisfv the cimosity of 
tint aixlcnt and imsilfnli schoKi so eail} lost to us 

D\ The odor Bloch agreed with me in thinking that the teachings of 
Buddha are inlnuteli more miiiortant to humanity than Buddha^s body- 
lelics, so tint the (picstioii of the genmneness of the bones found m 
K.auisbka’s Tope matters but little to us On the other hand, the Ixharo 
shthi imciiption whuh the casket hears is much more to our purpose The 
exact words I d > not recollect, hut the inscription contains a respectful 
mention of the Teachers of the Saii'istitiaildins {‘dah^andm sand'ititiaid- 
(liHcUi pant/ia/u^) Now who were these teacheis of the Sarv'iBlihav'ldins, 
and wh} should the} of all persons ha\o found pi cferenco m an inscription 
of this natui'c ® Uhe'^e two questions will ha\c to be answered, before we 
eiitci upon a detailed examination of the philosophical tenets of the Sai- 
lUtitiai Vliu* 

Asibwell known tomostof \ou,in Buddings lifc-time Ins discipks 
were saxed from the curse of a sehi&m, thanks to the magnetic personality 
The con«cTvatne of then teacher But tnditinn relates that when 116 
parti P" xears (lad clapscil aftci the death of the Great Teacher, 

sire section among * * 

Bu Whists there aio^^e amongst his followeib a Moleut controxersy 

regaiding the theory and praeticc of the Yiiia}a, oi rules for the order, which 
dmded them, at last, into twobitterly antagonistic eamps The conservative 
paity came to be designated as the SUaiiia^ or 'the Elders^ while 
their opponents, x\ho constituted the liberal or, more properly speaking, 
the progtes«ixe section, st}led themselxes Mfi/tdsanff/tiia or Members 
of the Gieat Congiegation The details of this memorable contro- 
xersy have not come down to us m all their fullness, but this much 
we know for ceitain that one of the fimdamental points of difference related 
to the question of the attainment of Buddliahood by a sentient creature 
The Stbaviras maiiitamed that Buddhahood was a quality that had to be 
acqmiid and accordingly laid great stress on the obserx ance of the rules of 
the Ymxja and the praetice of tlic injunctions to morality, which in their 
opinion was the sole means whticby Buddhahood could be attained The 
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school? of the Stliaviravada whom they designated under the common title 
of Yaibhashikas or h\dherents of the Vibhasha (or Commentary on the 
Abhidharma)" attached themselves exclusivel}' to the Ahhidharmapitaka 
andj generall}' speaking, refused to accept tlie authority of the Sutrapiteka 
and the A'inayapitaka. In later times, the so-called Yaibhashikas 
came to he identified with the Sarvastitvavadins ; and the two names 
became mutually interchangeable although, properly speaking, the 
Sarvaslitvavadins originally formed a section of the Yaibhashikas. A 
few of tlie schools of the Stliaviravada owed their origin to the peculia- 
rities of the customs and habits of the places where they flourished,- 
a fact which can he gathered from their A'eiy names such as JTaima- 
riiiifd, CdlfijamifM, Jvarnmila and UUarasnila. 

In Hindu and Jaina accounts of Buddhist philosophy, we find mention 

The Bmldiiist schools of oulv four schools, viz. (i) the Madhyamikas, or 
rooiitioned in Ilindu 

and Jaina works. nihilists, {'Z) ‘the Yogacaras, or subjective idealists, 

(3) the Sautrantikas, or representationists and (4) A^aibhashikas, or presen- 
lationists. The chief tenets of eaoli of these schools fare supposed to be 
summed up in the well-known stanza : — 

^ Trf?rfRT 

<f«5Tcn' W 

Those four probably represented the principal classes of Buddhists who 
nourished in India at a time when militant A^edantism was hurlino- its 

o 

missiles against the moribund faith of Sugata. The works of the Buddhists 
so far as I am aware, know of no such fourfold classification, so that, if I 
dejiart from it, I shall at least have the satisfaction of erring in good 
company, if at all it be an error to anal^'se Buddhism from the Buddhist 
point of view. The explanations given of the origin of the names of the 
four clashes of Budilhist philosophers in Hindu works, such as the Sarva'In- 
r.-oiddsd niji-dfid and the Bralihiavidi/nUiarana, are fanciful and incorrect, 
ignoring a-^ they do the historical serptcnce of the development of thought. 
The pa‘'sages cited by them in support of their view as to the four classes 
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, f ,, M7 (j) /[aniinaittn' and (lO S ti Kafiti in a hits , 
11 0 SCI ms of tl 0 ' ' ' ' ' ' 

*1^' 'ind in tUo cmir^e of Ihe fomth centur} after Buddha’s 
death, nine moic 'school'? spi’an^nji out of the original SthaMnMuhn's Ihc 
names of thc'se art 

(1) Yatsiputri}a'5 , (2) Dhaimottaiis , ® (3) Rhadi-a^ mil as , ^ 

(t) SammitiN IS (o) Sha ina^inkas ,® ((i) ^^alllSl'?vlxas , (7) Dlianna 

guptahas (8) Kui^apnas (9) Sautinitikas 

Tluce cle\en cchools of the StlnMra\'ida together with the nine schools, 
which spiaug from the Afal/isanghil a, mile up tin twtnt\ schoolb of the 
Hina}Ana which are nicntiodcHl m A’asumitra’s treatise How these sub 
diMsions aro-s-e from the two main di\isniis is not 

Ilor tl CS(* BubllM 

BJona arose from the OMCth knowni to O'* A few stn} informations Can 
tvo mam sclioola ® 

be gatlioied from ^ a«sumitn 1 oi instance the Balm 
Smtim owed thou estrangement from the onginal MahA«anglul a school 
to tlie fact, tint unlike the latter, the\ denied the traineendental elianotei 
of all the tcaclunga of Buddha, cvcepting the dottrines of (a) uni\crsal 
impermanence, (b) unucrbal suffenng, (c) uni\ei''al ‘s>un\atv’ oi \oul 
(d) nm\ersal or non ego, and (e) ‘Nir\ ina being the onl) calm ’ 

Again, the MaliAsangliil a school disc mkd the Pnjnaptiv idms who tlicic 
upon formed a separate school by themscUes, because, while the formei 
maintained that tlic actual state of dhaima exists in the pre out onl) 
and not in the past and the futuic, the latter went a step fuithei and 
boldly afiirmed that c\en in the present the actual state of dhaima 
has no real c\is ence except in the case of the five sKaniUi oi 'coustituoiits 
of "being ’ 

Likewise among the Stha\n'a\'idins, the Saiitr'iutikas foimcd them 
sel\ es into an independent school, because of then adherence of the Sutra 
Pitaka, or the Section consisting of the discourses of Buddha to the le^ec 
tion of the two other Pital as mz , the "N’^inaja or the Rules foi the Oidei, 
and the Abhulhai ma or Philosoph}^ Then opponents, tlio most influential 


* Jap Sessan jf h 

* Jap Ke chf I 
’ Jap Kechx h 


* Jap Dot s) b 
® Jap 8k6 rj/i b t 
® Jap HS zo hu 


■* Jfij HdjiS b 
“ Jap Jf f r 5(1 1 b 
• Jaj 0 16 b 
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^ ^TTferx: I 

^rtiH ^5* ^ " 

w^rrf^ ^rr^ax^ i 

[“Lord of Rig’lrteousness am 1 , bom m this Mmrld to eradicate existence. 
I in-eacli tlie La\v to living beings^ having known \Adiat salvation is. Mighty 
men of firm understanding always observe my preachings. They even keep 
it a mystery and reveal it not to living beings. That knoAvledge is hard 
to understand^ and the ignorant, should they come to hear it before being 
prepared for it, would foolishly arouse desires in themselves and deviating, 
from the right part would wander about (in samsara). I preach in 
accordance with the nature of the subject and the capacity of the hearer, 
and b}'' diversit}’’ of meaning I cause right views to arise in the minds 
of different people.^""] 

The allusion in such passages is obviously to the conventional and the 
transcendental doctrines taught by Buddha. The his- 

The historical order 

of the rise of these se- torical order of the rise of these four schools, as I have 
veral schools. 

said before, disproves Madhavacfiiya^s account of their 
origin. Thus the Vaiblifishikas arose in the third century after Buddha^s death; 
the Sautrantikas came in the fourth ; the Madhjmmika school, as Aiyadeva 
states, came into existence five hundred years after the Nirvana of 
Buddha,^ and Asanga, the founder of the Yogacaras or the Vijn^ina- 
vadins is, at least, as late as the third century of the Christian era. 
Although Hindu critics of Buddhism are, in a sense, right in including 
the A^aibhashikas and the Sautrantikas in the category of the 
SarvastitvavMins on the ground that both schools believe in the 
reality of the eighteen dhatus, yet it must be borne in mind that the 
Santrantikas never called themselves Sai'vastitvfivadins because the author- 
itative works of the latter school were not the same as others. The 
difference between the philosophical tenets of the A^aibh^shikas and the 
Sautrantikas are numerous, but, as the limited time at my disposal prevents 

1 See Aryaclevas commentary on tlie opening stansja of tlje “iMaclh; 5 ^amika-§astrn,” 
(Knmala^-lvas Cliinese version.) 
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next eentuiy King Kanishka is said to liaA'o commanded 500 Stliaviras 
or Elders to collect together all the rvorlis which constituted the authorita- 
tive canon of the Sarvastitvavadins. This important collection was made 
under the superintendence of an Elder or Sthavira named Parsva who is 
said to have been the teacher of the poet-philoso])her Asvaghosha. But 
by far the greatest philosophical compilation of that age, or, for the matter 
of that, of any period of Buddhism, is that monumental encj'clopiedia of 
Hinayaiia philosophy called the AhJiidliarma-maJtdvibJnhhd-smira, which 
is a luminous as well as a voluminous commentary on Katyayaniputra''s 
Ablndhariiia-jfLdna-prasthdna-sdstra. The Sanskrit original of this work 
is lost, but Hiouen Tsang^s Chinese translation of it exists, consisting of 
200 fasciculi which contain 4<384'4«0 Chinese characters. In the introduction 
of this great work, which is in the form of dialogues, the original author.ship 
of Abhidharma is attributed to Buddha himself who is there said to have 
expounded it in order to satisfy the curiosity of his disciple ^firiputra or of 
an assembly of 500 Arhats or of the Gods themselves or of a number of 
laymen who had put on the garb of Bhikshus, according as one or the 
other of these traditions is credited. The propagator of this J^astra was 
Katy^yaniputra and hence, says the introduction, its authorship is ordinarily 
ascribed to that Sthavira. We are also told that “the self -nature (svablidva) 
of Abhidharma is wisdom undeliled (andsrava-prajna) Another interesting 
fact also is given there, viz., the derivation of the word Abhidhnrma. 
Hitherto the only derivation known of that wmrd was that given in the 
Abhidharma-kosa wlrich is the same as that given by Buddhaghosha in 
the opening chapter of the Atthasalini wdiere it is said that the word 
Abhidharma means Dharma joar excellences^ ( Ketd atthena AbhidJiarmo ? 
Dliavirndtirehadhammavisesatthena. AtirekavisesattJiadipaho hi ettha abhi- 
saddoss) . But this explanation is not quite satisfactory and convincing. The 
Mahfi-\dbhasha-sastra settles our doubts by telling us that Abhidharma is called 
by that name "becausse it examines all dharmas", the prefix Abhi being 
used in the sense of abo^it or concerning. Of the esteem in which Kanishka 
held the commentaries which he caused to be comjoiled an idea may be formed 
from the tradition prevalent in Hiouen Tsang^s days about the Great 
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me from entering into tliem, I «lnll content m\«!elf nitli tlic ob'JorN ition 
lint nlule tilt VniMi'l'^lubis 'icknowlcilgetl t!ie direct perception of exterior 
objects, the S'lutnntik'i.s htlil tint txt^nor objects mcrcl} exist ns iinnges 
ind nn. indirectl\ 'ippn.hcnded In (he ISth section of the second book 
of his commcnt'irj outlie Ve^lant'l SAtns, 6 iiik'ir'‘ic^ir\a, after rejecting 
the semi de-'tnicti\e atomic theorj of (ht Aaisc«hikas iineigle*' ngain«t 
Buddhism in the following inaniur — 

“ M c ha\e Paul that the RNstim of the ^alsephlkas cannot he ncccpteal, 

^inVnrw nfucntrui l>eean*>i it Is imtioinl, contnr\ to the \ talas and 

ont) cltn I IhiKtictiouh . t * .t i it. i i i 

not appro\td In the lcarn«l It is 8tmi nihilistic 

"We now procceHl to show tint the wliulU nihilistic doctrine (\iz , that 

of the Buddhists) is ptill mor« wortlu of n.ji>eti m Hxmg that nihilism 

IS a \crj i>eniicious thing 'I his doitnne hasa\nnet\ of forms owing 

either to dixcrsiti of Mcwh or to dl^l^sl(^ of ndherenls Ihtre arc 

throe schools of Buddhists, mz (l) that of the Sar\astit\a\Adins, 

(2) tint of \ ijfi'ui i\ Vims, and (d) that of tlu Svinvntwndius \\t 

proceed to refute first the Sar\Astlt^a^J\dlns who maintain tin ixalit) 

of e\crjtlmig externil as well as intemd, tint is to Ka\, of the 

elements as well as of the elonnntar}, of mind ns well ns of the mental 

^itiknra then proceeds to detad the \ lews of the Sar\Astitia\Adms and, 

as I shall presently show, commits n mimlnr of blunders What ^Ankara's 

pourccs of information conttriuiig the Sir\Astit\a\Adins wen, it is difiienlt 

to detcnniiie at the jircseiit diu IseicrthelcKs it is ceitam that he could 

not ha^c consultotl tlnir authontatue philosophical works m then 

original form 


The first authontatuc work of the Sar\Astit\a\Adins is the Abhdhama- 
jfidna 2 )raAfdn(i Ht%(ra which was composed bj the 

The f rat null ontntno i* t> i 

work of ti 0 Sarvastj ^cnt^ablo KatjAjaiiiputra three centuries after Bud- 
tvnvud nscl ool 

dim's dtatlj 'J he onginal Sanskrit text of this woil, 
which 13 said to have consisted of 15073 slokas is lost, hut two Chinese 
translations of it arc extant, the earlier of which was completed about 
A I) d83 and the liter is the peiformance of Ilioucn Tsaiig In the 
14 
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endeavour to search for the hones of Gaiitama Buddha^ 

Our hope for the fu- 
ture discoveries in the should, iu the years to come, light upon the 
Archseological Depart- 

ment of India. stone hoxes which contain the coiiper plates deposited 

by Kanishka ! An equally important discovery awaits him who should be able 
to locate the Black-bee Mountain or Bliramara-giri in vSouthern Kosala 
where King Sadvaha (this is 'the right name and iiot Saiava/iava, for the 
Chinese translate it always by " Lead i nr/ right”) built a wonderfid live- 
storied vihara for Nagarjuna quarried out in the mountain itself^ in the 
topmost hall of which a copy of the Sacred Canon was deposited. When 
excavations will bring to light a priceless treasure of this description^ India 
will be able to explain to herself, without seeking the help of foreign 
scholarship, the complicated philosophy of Buddhism. But, imtil such a 
day comes, the assistance afforded b}’^ the Chinese translator of the Sacred 
Canon cannot be overrated, since their work is far more valuable than the 
versions of tie Kanjur and the Tanjur, seeing that, while the Tibetan transla- 
tors spent their energies on the letter of the text, tlie Chinese translators 
sought to interpret its spirit in language generally plain and straightforward. 
So let us now tern our attention to what we can gather from the Chinese 
Tripiteka about the philosophy of the Sarv&stitvavadins. 
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Council u Inch K^nlsllk I held for tbt jmr|H) l of rL\i\in^ tht Biuldhi'^t 
pcnplurts 

“Kimshka, Kiu^ of Gandlun,’ M\slIItouui Uinj', “u^'^ a f^icat and 
Kam.lkaaeomcilm moinrcli ruliiur nur nniu lie 

aunllijra dt\ote<l 1«« liKurc hours tt) tht stud\ of the llud 

dhi«t scnpturts rectuiujj mstnution diiK in lu<? pihtt from Bud- 
dhist monks As tliL monks him difTcmit and contradictor\ 

intcrpn tations of the dixtnius owiii^ to thtir coiilhcting Ftctarian 
news, the king became gixatU |M.rplt\td llureu\>oii, tht Ncncrablt 
Pir>\a told tht king that dtinng tlu mam (tnlunes that hail tlipsed 
Pinct BuddhVs death, \tnous contlittiiig tluoncs hidansin amongst 
teachers and disciplis all of whom tliffirod from one aiuitlur and 
adhered to their imtiuilar ML^^^ Iltarmg this Kanislika u is gnatU 
mo\ oil and fail! to Pimia, tltsirc to rtstort Bmldliism to its tmintii(.e 
and to Imc the Sacretl Canon (rnpilaka) tvpliuud atti nling to the res 
pcctue opinions of the different K.hools PArsia la arid) npprmod if the 
ideaand the King held a Conned Ihis Cotincil comj* »se(l ont f lUi tif htaiiras 
pxplauimg the Sutra, another takh ovpluiiiiigthe ^ ina\a,nnd a thml I ikh of 
siaxiZM oi Abhtiihnrm i ijA;? m it/rat explaining thi Mdudhanni 1 or this 
oS the B'li Fi-A CiW.tW />)) JiWWWg froTS} thi 
Mas thoroughl} examined, the genera! purjmrt and terstiitss of the text utrt 
elucidated, and this Iciriung Mas spread fir and Male for tht guidance of 
disciples Wliou the eommentaiics avert huif-hcd, Ixanishka had them on 
graved on copper platts mIucIi he enclosed m Imxts of stone and de] osited in 
a stupa made for the purpose He then onlered ^akshas (Quer} Afghans’) 
to guard the plates so tliat heretics might not take them out of the eountr} 
while those who wished to studj them could do so in the countr} ” 

The ichgious real of Kamshka finds an exact parallel in our own dajs 
in the case of the father of ex-1 mg Tlubaw, King Mindo ^Im of Bmma 
whose piety induced him to Invo the wliolcof the Plh 'Inpi^al a engraved oii 
marble slabs fixed to the ground over vvlucU he creettd several hundred& of 
temples in order to protect them from the mvages of man and nature 

hat a vvonderful find would it be, if excavatois and exploieis, m their 
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^ ^ which there are Mrikas or aphoristic verses, wliich 

Abhidharmakosa-sastra. commented iipoii at considerable leno'th in prose. 

The Ninth Chapter has no Mrikas, being- entirely in jirose. The Sans- 
krit vytlkhya by Yasomitra contains only the first eight chapters. 
It does not give the hctrikas. The Tibetan version contained in the 
Tangyur (Vols. 64. 65) contains the dairikas^ as well as all the nine 
chaptets of Yasnbanclhn^s work. In the Chinese Tripitaka there are 
two complete translations of it, an eai-lier one by the Indian priest 
Paramartha, and a later and, on the whole, better one, by the travellers, 
Hionen Tsaug. 

The subjects treated of in its nine chapters are as follows : — 

Chapter I. — contains a treatment of the dJidhis showing the nature of 
the substance of all things. It consists of forty-four Mrikas. 


Chapter II. — contains a treatment of the Indriyas and of the function 
of things dll arm as’'). It consists of seventy-four kdrikas. 

(N. B. — These two chapters contain a general treatment of the 'sAsrava^ 
and the ^anAsrava’, that is to say, the ^Defiled’ and the ^Undefiled^, the 
former being Sarasara and the latter Nirvana) . 

Chapter III. — contains a treatment of the world [Hoha’) considered as 
the outcome of ^sasrava^ (or the Defiled i. e. Samsara). It contains ninety- 
nine kdrikas. 

Chapter IV. — contains a treatment of karma, considered as the causes 
of the Sasrava or Samsara. It contains one hundied and thirty-one kdrikas 

Chapter V. — contains a treatment of the aimsai/as or latent evils^ 
considered as a condition {pratyaya) of the Sasrava or Sams-ara. It 
contains sixty-nine kdrikas. 

(N. B. — These three chapters explain in detail the causes and effects 
of Samsara.) 

Chapter VI. — contains a treatment of Arhatship considered as an effect 
of ^auasrava^ or Nu-vana, It contains eighty-three kdrikas. 
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THE TENETS OF THE SARVASTirVAMDlNS 

The inme^SmlstiUaMulms*, mtins “ * layers*’ ( t e “those who 

The cxpHnntion of maintain the cMsfcncc of ill things") It is usually 
the name Sartdsfihrt it, t ttii-rt-ni 

idhn tnnclatca O} the term “Riaiists But 'Realism’, 

nhen applied to a branch of Buddhist philocoph), Ins to be under 
stood in a sense ‘^omeulnt different to that which it ordinanlj boars in 
European philosoph} where it is opposed to Idealism and Nominalism 
Realism, in Buddhist philosophy, does not mean the theory which 
maintains that the objects immediately pcrcci\od by our senses liaic 
a real existence It means rather the doetnne wlneh h\s down that 
“the substance of all things has a permanent existence throughout the three 
diMSions of time, the present, the past and the future ” By 'substance*, m 
this connection, is meant what the GrccKs called \iiokeimenon 
'substantia'), or the abiding “substrata” of things 

Hitherto we ha\o been studving transitory phenomena, but now we shall 
, ha\e to deal with tlic underlnng suhstanee of all 

ThcAbliidl annakosi 

Ristra and Its plnco m things and with the methods of their analysis 
tlio Ducldhut hlera 

For this purpose we shall ha\e lecourse to Vasii 
bandhu’s AbfiuUannakosa wlucli, i« jierbaps the most sestematic ex- 
position of the philosophy of the Hinay'ina and, what is perhaps not Hs 
important, which unlike the Al/Iiutharma mahniibhu'fhu •^istray is more a 
work for study than for reference It contains a ^c^\ full account of the 
tenets of the Sar\ istitva\ A,dms A thorough mastery of this important 
work is the only door of entrance to the philosophy of the HinayA.na and, 
consequently also, to that of the Mali vy Ana Lest the contents of this 
great work of Vasubaudhu be supjKised to be identical with those of any 
exposition of the PvU Abhidhamma, like Auurudlia's AbhiiViamatfha mugalta 
or the Ahhdhainmivatara with their xolummous commentaries by the Theias 
of Burma and Ceylon, I shall give you a short account of the Abhidhaima- 
ko§a sAstra You will then see how little it has in common, beyond the 
name, with the quasi philosophical Pali treatises like those mentioned 
aho\e 


Vasubandhu’s work IS divided into mne chapteis, for the fiist eight of 
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(b) the twelve d^atanas or 'locations^ ; 

(c) the eighteen dJidhis or ^bases’. 

Objective Classification.-— 

According to the objective method all things are classified into : — 

(a) things ineomposit (^asamskrita-dharma^) ; ^ 

(b) things composite ('samaskrita-dharma^) . ~ 

Asamskrita-dharma.— 

‘ Asamskrita-dliarma^ or ^things incomposite^ are those which are not pro- 
duced by other things. They are self-existent and expempt from change. 
Being free from production, they ai'e not liable to destruction ; and being 
indesruetible, they arc permanent or eternal. They arc three in number, 
viz. — 

(a) ^PraiisanJchya-n irodlia \ ® 

(b) ‘ Apr aiisan khya-iii rod It a\ ^ 

(c) ‘AM8a\^ 

These terms, I shall explain later on. Suffice it to say here that ^prati- 
sankhya-nirodha'’ is another name for Nirva\.a, and ‘‘akasa’ means 'spaceh 
That things eternal are incomposite is a truth recognised also by Aristotle 
in bk. xiii of his Metaphysics. 

Samskrita-dbarma.— 

8amshr2ta-d]iarwas or “Tilings Composite” are divided into four, viz. — 

( 1 ) Rupa (^q) or ^Matter’ 

(3) Citta (fwtr) or ^Mind";^ 

( 8 ) Caitta (=|tt) or 'MentaF 3 ^ 

(4*) CiUavwrapt.hta or the 'Non-mentaT.® 

These four classes of composite things together udth the incomposites 
constitute the five-fold objective divisions of things, a knowledge of which 


^ Jap •• 

* Jap ; Hi-chaJcn-metsu. 
’ Jap; Shi'n-(h6'). 


- Jap: Ui-Qi6). 

® Jap: Ko-Tcii. 

® J.ap: Shinjio-{h6). 


® Jap: Oha'k^^•v^ets^l.. 
“ Jap: 

® Jap : FHs6-6-(biy). 


THE SARVAStlT\A\ADINS 


an 


Chaptei Vn — contains a treatment of knowledge considered 

as the cause {hetn) of amsraia or NiivAna It contains si\tj-one Idnlas 

Chapter VIII — contains a treatment of Dhyanaor meditation considered 
as a condition (‘pratyayaO and‘i}ava or Nirvlna It contains thiit}- 
nine Idnlas 

(N B — These three chapters above e'^pHin the causes and effects oc 
Ninana ) 

Chapter IX — contains a refutation of A/wrt«-theoiies of the Sankhja, 
Vaishcshika and the V.Itsiputriya schools It is in prose 

An account of the contents of the Sanskrit work entitled Abhidliarma- 
kosa-vy'ikhyri by Yasomitra is to be found in Bumouffs Histone (In 
Bouddhisnie Indien and, to some extent, in RIjendralala Mitra^s 
Nejialete Buddhist Sanskrit Liietature The Bengal Asiatic Society^s 
copjofithas been for jears with Dr Leumann in Germany Copies 
of it are still available in Nepal, and a transcnpt of it was lately 
obtained from that country by Dr Ross at a very moderate expense 
The impoitance of Valomitra^s Tydlkt/d for us consists in the fact 
that it gives us the Sanskrit technical terms of the Abludhaima It can 
also help as in the restocAtioa of the origina} Sanskrit kSnJias; the ditjeota 
membra of uhich are scattered about m it 




* 


CLASSinCATION OF THINGS 

The Sari astiti a^ adins adopt two methods in their classification of things, 
xiz , (a) the subjectiie, (b) the objective 

Subjective Classification — 

According to the subjectne method, all things, are dmded into three 
departments, ^^2 — 

(a) the fi\e slandhm or 'constituents of Ifcing’, 
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‘Dharma' means, in Buddhist Sanskrit, law, rule, faiih, religion, world, 
pheiioineua, thing, state, etc. In the phrase '^Samskrita-dharma , or 
‘’Asamskrita dharma,’ the English word ‘thing’ would best represent it. Er. 
Karl Eno-en Neumann also translates it by the corresponding German word 
^Ding’, even in passages where this rendering does not suit the context. 
Thus for example when he renders the opening line of the Dhammapada 
by "Manopnbbangama dhamma, manoseil/Z/a, manomaya^^ 

“Vom Herzen gehn' die Hinge ans, 

S/nd herzgehoren, herzgefiigt” 

and cites in support of his interpretation the well known passage of the 
Angnttara Nikaya: — “Ye keci dhammd ahisald ye keel dhammd knsald sable 
te rnanopnhhangamd he reminds one of the Hindu convert to Christianity who 
based his refusal to eat ham on a passage he had read in a Hebrew text of 
the Book of Genesis which said, “Curse be upon Ilani” . Dr. Neumann^s know- 
ledge of the Pali canon and the Hindu convert’s accpiaintance with the Hebrew 
Bible (for in the passage referred to ^Ham’ is a variant for ^Canaan’, and 
Hebrew is the mother of all languages as the convert thought) practically 
come to the same result. The quotation from the Anguttara Nikaya is 
irrelevant, for the word ‘dhamma’ is used there in a cpiite different sense to 
that which it bears in the opening line of the Dhammapada. The correct 
interpretation of the line is, ^‘’Our states of existence {i.e. the gati and the 
condition of life in which we are born) are the consequences of our -character 
{i.e. our good life or bad life) in a previous state of existence”. ‘Mnno’ 
here is synonymous with ‘citfam’ and the explanation I have given is borne 
out by a passage from Nagariuna’s;S«//r/7A/-//ft or ‘Friendly Epistle’ which I 

have alread}- quoted in a prenous lecture {Stanza 117 of the fibetaii version): 

“Subdue your mind for the Blessed one has declared that the mind is the 
root of our conditions {‘dharma’)”. The commentator of the Eriendly Epistle, 
jMahumati, says in his explanation, “If your mind is pure, you will be very 
haj)py, blit if it is not so, you will be quite unhapp 3 \''^ 

Tins explanation is borne out by a passage in the Lamen of the Ex-Actor 
Tdlaputa in the Theragdthd whein it is said that our codition in the ]n'Oseni 
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and o£ the subjccti\e ch^^ification together ith that of the two forms of 
tnith Mz the transcendental and the conventional, leads, acconhng to the 
Sar\ istit\'a\5dins or, more corrcctU speaking, the Vaiblushikas (of whom 
the former were nail} a branch), to the attainment of Xir\^ina, cvactl} in 
the same wa\ as the condition laid down b} the Kai^ui/da^ for the 
attainment of the io/itfw IS the kiiowlegcof the truths concemino' 

‘demonstration*, ‘the demonstrabh,* and a host of other things detailed in 
the ojicning aphonsm of Gautama*s N}A}a «utras Ihc aim of the subjec- 
tive classification of things is said to he the removal of delusion and the 
attainment of right kaiow ledge wlierehv the true nature of all things maj 
become intelhgiblo 

Students of the Pdi Canon wall recollect the constant reference which 
oceuiN there to this ofiicac} which is siipj^xcil to be inherent in a knowledge 
of the ilandhai, dhdtn^ and dtfattna^ Tor instance, m tlic Tbong5tlu 
the line 

*'S<i m lUimiiiKuu Umut/iajfatmuuUdltii/o'* 

occurs twice, once m tlic gltlus of an unknown Tlteu and again m those of 
Sona who calls hcr^eIf the ‘Inimovahk daughtvr of the Tvachcr*, 'Dhild 
tnithu c*anejf amh\.\ which is the correct leading and not the fanciful tc'ct of 
DUattna\>ala, the commentator, nor the emend vtion of the late Prof PiseUel 
which IS rendered b} Mrs Ilhjs Davids 

“/ too an dayedy *icloi on vire, Liinioial/ff " 

NATURE AND ENU-StEU VTION OF THINGS COMPOSITE 

The ob]ectivc classification further attempts to furnish an explanation 
of the characteristics of the woild of mind and the w orld of matter The 
The siKn.ficat.oii of tochuicall} called ^Itdpa* in 

the word Dharnin Butldlust pllllosoph} BefoiC W 0 treat o£ it wall 

be neccssar} to explain to von what is exactl} meant by ‘Samslrita 
d/tama’ or ‘composite things’ Of the Samsknt word Dhama, as used 
in Buddhist philosophy, wc might saj the same thing which has been 
said of lU Latin epuvalcnt vi? that it is a blank cheque which 
has to be filled in aceoulance wath the exigencies of the context 
K. 
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That the word UUpam^ must mean island here^ is further corroborated 
by an exactly parallel passage in the Bhammapada (Stanza 2.5) ; 

apj)amadena sannanrena damena ca 
dipam kayratha niedhavi yam ogho nabhikiratid^ 

—where the floods referred to are the flood of sensual desire {Jutma), 
desire for existence {bhava), wrong view (flitfJii) and ignorance {avijjd). 

But; as Dr. Johnson once remarked, in his ^Tjives of the Poets,^^ about 
Milton^s finding fault with the Latin of his rival Salmasius without remem- 
bering that he himself had committed equally gross blunders, Nemesis is 
always on the watch in such eases. So we ought not to be surprised to 
find Dr. Neumann make nonsense of the following, among other passages 
of the Theragatha. Here the word ^disa^ means ^enemies,^ as the context 
shows and the commentator tells us, and not h|uarters of the sky’ as Dr. 
Neumann -will have it : — 

“eakkhum sariram upahanti rm^/am 
nihij^ati vaunabalam mati ca 
anaudiuo tassa disa bhavanti, 
hitesino nllssa sukhi bhavanti.” 

The passage simply means that when a man dies- his enemies become 
glad and his friends become sorry. But Dr. Neumann disdaining common 
sense renders — "The free breezes are our dearest friends and he who wishes 
to console us and mitigate our pain is sad and cheerless.” — 

"Die freien LUfte sind uns liebiite Freunde, 

Wer trosteir, lindern will, ist trlibe, lastig.” 

Apologising for this digression, Avhich has its justification in the fact 
that the state of Buddhist learning in the Western World has not yet 
reached the degree of prefection which it sometimes loves to claim, I pass 
on to explain the word ‘Samslifita/ 

The word ^^Samsktita ’ in Buddhism bears only its etymoloo’ieal meauino’. 
The sense o£ Set ns- namely that of "put together” {^=Lat. eonfectus ). 

Irita-dharmci, rci i i r .... 

bamsknla-dliarmas Or composite things are, according 
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life, Ihj It on wrlh or ill the other ffuftt, ileiiemK entirely on our ^eiV/a/w’ or 
mind : 


“Ivtifi fn.\a in* iill.i ktri>-i Iirilhinano, 
l\i»m Ishiltu.! mjitliM kiro-i, 

eo mhIiU ra hlnx.'im'i ehadu, 
de\-attanim xtipi tixVx-a xfdn^'a, 
lax* ex’a hetu n'^uni hhix.ltmM', 
t\-nniniu!iknm iierajiki ttlnx.tni i-^e, 
atho tiraeth iiiirxtal'i ekn! i, 

|vtatlainm x.l|*i tax' exn xahavi.” 

I’nii. Hhxt' l^ixidn hi-' unmomui*’! IV N« nnnnnV tnin‘*latu»n of the 
Vali DlnniimpTlx tohe tlie IhM ]hin*|vin xer*i<*n inexi-tonce, hut in 
rmhty, it eiuitain- nnny error* xxhich ran Ik* detivlt**! 1»\ a ciuninriMtii of hi8 
xeivion xxllh tho'.e of the CImieM* traii-hlor*. of the DlHinniajxKh, m the 
can* of the utanra** nliuh nr* <omnion to the IMh ri“ttn«*iim and the Chino *‘0 
tmirlalion**. Tlio Mine rein irk may Ik* made as Dr Neumann’s 

xersions of the j*oeti(.*al works of the TAh (*anon I'oriiistame he nukes 
him'-elf ([uitc merry (»xer wlnt he con-iders to he an ernir in the xersions 
of.^fax Afuffertimf fhusfmff, xxhen tfiex fake the wonf in verve 

of the Dhammainda, in thcM-'iiM* of ^island/ lie thinks it must mean Miojil* 
on the strength of a himllar jihrase iii the (Ireal Sutra of tlie Dceeaso, where 
Buddlia tclN his disciples tola* their oxxn liglit i/oire’Mrt.” In 

litter ignorance of tlie fact that ex eii in a ChincM* translation of the Dlmninm-. 
patla the worl is taken in the seiive of an island (Skr. dvlpa), Dr. Neumann 
remarks with characteristic self-complacence;— 

“lhichure>m des Pali, uhvt du auch su*, 

Spoltcst dcinei vellM mid ixcrst iiicht w'lo." 

The j) ivvagc in (jueslion is — 

“So kaiolu <lipvin attiiio, 

Khippam vA>ani i, jnii/Mo hha\*a,'’ 
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iTltimate deliverance. liastly, it is called ^Savastuka’ or 'liaving a cause.’ 
‘Yastu’ here means 'cause.’ 

The doctrine of no-effeet being produced by a single cause^ excludes from 
the pale of Buddhism^ monotheism and the theory of the creation of the 
world out of nothing. In an earlier lecture, I have pointed out that the 
Ceylonese commentator, Buddhaghosha, bases his denial of the existence of 
an extra-mundane universe-creating deity on this very doctrine. 'Composite 
things’ or 'Samskrita-dharmas’ are divided into 7*2, if we analyse them in 
detail, viz., eleven 'Rupa dharmas’ ; one 'Cittadbarma’ , forty-six 'Gaitta- 
dharmas’, and fourteen 'Cittaviprayukta-samskara-dharmas’ or 'Unmental 
Camposite Things.’ These seventy-two composite 'dharmas’, together with 
the three incomposite 'dharmas’ (viz. 'akasa’, 'pratisankhya nirodha’ and 
'aprastisankhya-nirodha’j make up the complete tale of the Seventy-five 
Dharmas. 


^ “Tlie Abliidharraa-kosa-sastra, Chap. I. 



iii> ‘•vn \*nm v\ u>i\s II7 

t«j tlu M)hi(llnrnn ko 1, thoM. «lnth an jircxliitotl li\ an 
of cauM." and conditn>n'*, as for c\ainp!t nlj i — 

\ a<;ulnndl>n la>h siHtial htn. s htn. on tilt j)lnr»lil\<f c lusts^ becauet, 
\n !<• r»t cnni t to pljilocfiplu , 110 effect can t\tr 

j nMncf nn\ (ITrtt pnhliKttl li\ a Mtiiffr cansi 'IliLn must bt, at 

least, tvM) cann" to prolnct an cfTiat — 




In the \bbidlianna k(s.i, ‘^stinskiatn-ilbarnias’ art (ktailwl in a r 
the Sansknt on^inal of whnb ua- — 




lliomn 'l^an^ inUrpats this to incin 


Sk 111(1)11“ \ 1 / /|» y / etc , tlic 
Pitlioftln \\ orld, things ubicb lii\t i innn, wbith have tin. c-ijiicit) to 
nltaiii d«.li\cnnct ind wlucb Imt a tann *' 

VasubaiulUu. CwctUci: ou i<« tvyUiu 

“K) tbc 1 i\c Skandlias aix intaiU the SI iiidlns bi^innin^ from ‘Ilupa* 
and ending >Mt!i ijiiln i* All Comj«Mtt 11111 ^“ ire incliultHl in tbist 1 i\l 
S kandlias 'I lu) arc produced b% a pluriht} of c-iusl-, for notlnii^ i in bs 
produced b} a hin^lc c him. C«nn|>osiU 'ilnn^“ au cilhd tlic Common 
Pitb of the ^\ orld, — a path which has been j;ont tliioiipli (b\ s^cnticnt 
creatures) in former times, i> heiii,^ f^nc thro«,i;h at the pixstnt time, ami 
will he oon* tlirou^li in future lime A^in, *lhni,;s Composite* ue 
called ‘KatliS\asta’ or *tlie Object of Words* ^KatliV means ^\onV the 
basis of wlneh is its particular pound and ineamn,* *llius all Com])Ositc 
Tlun"R arc included under ^Kafliiiiastu * Ajjain, ‘Composite rinufys* 
are called ‘SaMmnlta* ‘Vimiil (1 mtans *Dcli\eianco hr e\ti fiom 
Samsaiti * It is anothei name foi Nu\ »aa Tlu name ‘Sa\iinnkt\ 
IS guen to tlicm because all < unpi ih thing*, possess tlu cajiatiti for 
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EXPLANATION OP THE SEVENTY FIVE DHARMAS. 


The shortness of time which is at my disposal^ prevents me from entering 
, . ^ upon a detailed exposition of the seven%{ive Dharmas 

The stepping-stono ^ ^ 

thT^Mahayana^*^philo° which represent the ohjective classification of the world 

of mind and matter according to the SarvjistiHavadins. 
Some day when VasuhhandluPs Ahhidliarma-kosa-sastra is restored or 
translated accurate^ by competent scholars^ from its Chmese and Tibetan 
versions^ Indian and European students of philosophy will find no difficult 
in familiarising themselves with the Abhidharma of the SarvAstitvavadins, 
which forms the stepping-stone from the Hinayana to the IMahAyana philo- 
sophj’-. In this connection, a word of warning to the unsuspecting student 
null not be out of place. Beware of confounding the Sanslait Abhidharma- 
kosa ndth Abhidharma treatises of mediajval Pali writers. The two have 
very little in common beyond the name. A glance at the contents of the 
Abhiclhammatthasangaha^ which has recently been translated into English 
and annotated by an industrious Burmese scholar, and revised by the learned 
Mrs. Rhys Davids, will clearly show that the much-vaunted Abhidhamma 
of PAli literature is the production of a doubtful ancestrj’-, and represents a 
system of unauthentie philosophy which grew up in absolute isolation in the 
middle ages in Southern India ( Kanchipura ), Ceidon and Burma. To 
return to the seventj^five Dharmas, I shall first take what are known as 


Sifjoa- Wiarmas. ~ 

Rupa ( lit. form ) when used as a technical term in Buddhist philosophy. 
The sense of Rfipa- signifies that which has resistiveness or capacity to 

obstruct the sense organs, as the Abhidharma-kosa 
defines it. Rupa-dharmas are eleven in number, namely, the five sense organs, 
the five sense objects and Avijnapti,^ that is to say, unmanifested 
a difficult philosophical term of which, I shall give an explanation later on. 


^ Compendium of philosophy. ( Published for the ‘Pali Text Society’ by Henry Prowde 
Oxford Uniyersitj' Press.) ‘ ’ 

" Japanese : Shihi-lw. 

^ J.apanese : 3Iuhy6-hhil-i. 
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mATIO^J llUTWrXK TUr. SUBinCTlVlAVND TUB OBJBC- 
TIVK CLVSSllICmON Ol' THE DIIAIIMVS 

In the nfx-omjnnMtv iJnj’nm, {ji\cn for oonNcnitnee of reference, the 
ahtion between the «5uhjetti\e nml the objective tK's-ifieation of nil the 
Dharmiis, is tlearU brought out 


“wTS.Um'™” ThefivcUnlln. The fvolvc 


(11) 


Tlio cipht»*cn clh Un« 


fcu'm (I) 


(40) 


ftvqn- 
^TOWJll {14)' 


hiwjiwhl (3) 
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7 Faravidmis 
7 Anus 
7 Gold dusts 
7 Water dusts 
7 Babbit bair dusts 
7 Sbeep bair dusts 
7 Cow bair dusts 
7 Window bole dusts 
7 Lice 
7 Bugs 

7 Barley grains 


= 1 

= 1 Gold dust^ : 

= 1 Water dust - 
= 1 Babbit bairdnst® 

= 1 Sbeep bair dust'’ 

= 1 Cow bair dust'* 

= 1 Window bole dust’’ 
= 1 Louse ^ 

= 1 bug® 

= 1 Barley grain” 

= 1 Fingertip”* 


49 Paramctniis. 
343 Paramctmis. 
3401 Taramdnvs. 
16,807 Pm'amunvs. 
117,649 Parmndnns. 
833,543 Farmndnns. 
5764,801 Parmndnns. 
40353,607 Paramdnns. 
283,175,349 Parcmdnvs. 
1975336743 Paravidnus. 


In tbe above manner all tbe largest material things in tbe universe, sucb 
as mountains and seas are made up of tbe corresponding number of 
Paramdmis, 


Tbe atoms are living things and possess all tbe four cpialities of tbe four 
great elements, viz : earth, air, fire, and water. In this matter I beg leave 
to point out wbat I consider to be an error on tbe part of ^anbaraearya. 


Sdnl'arn’s Pfror. 


In bis account of tbe Sarvastitvavadins t^anbaraeilrya observes : — 

Before discussing tbe .passage, let me point out to you that there is every 

_ 1 , . reason to believe that the whole sentence, from 

Each atom possesses ■’ 

the four qualities. ^catushtage’ to ‘samla/ngnntd , reads like a quotation from 

a Buddhist work. Its meaning is perfectly clear. It signifies that tbe 
atoms of earth and tbe other elements are possessed, all of them, of tbe 
qualities of roughness, rdscousness, beat and moveableness, and that it is their 

^ I '^^51; 1 ®. aiaucsi: 1 * ® i ° i 

^ 1 ® I ^ I 10 l 

* 1 Brahma-stitra-sanhara-Ehnshyam, IT. 2, 4. BiMra 18. 
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Vmon" thc-'O clt\en UmU of Uapa-dh'irm'is, the matcrnl tilings arc icgai-ded 
IS collectuc org-inisni'^ consisting of tlic four fold substratum of 
(colour as well as form), Gan Via ( smdl ), ( taste ), 

and Sparm (contact) The unit possessing tins fourfold substratum 
Is known as ParamuiiV or tlic ultimate atom which defies analysis 
rnninmiioroUimato “VnaKsisof linpa*\ fn)s 1 asnhhaniVtu, "ultimately 
brings us to Piiinmaiin winch accordinglj is the small 
c-'t particle of 7?/7J(7” V much fuller account is gi\cn in the Ahhilhama 
2la?iatibhnVHU'<t^tra winch sajs — **Paratnanit is the minutest form of 
Jiiipa It cannot be pitrcwl through or picl wl up or thiown awa} It 
cannot be placed an\ when, or trampled or sti7cd or attracted It is neither 
long nor short, nor s piaic nor round, neither tm\cd nor straight, neither 
high no’’ low It IS nulut«ible, unanati -.able, uutsible, mandible, untastabic 
and intangible” ” 

Thus, accoiding to the Sar\*istit\ i\\din«, matlti is imlcstiuctiblo By 
itself a Paramdnn o\i-ts onl\ in the futuic and m tlie past, that is to saj, 
before it enters into combination with other Parniiidnii^t and after it has 
disintegrated itself fiom the Parawtniis with which it lias entered into com- 
bination In the piescnt time, how c\er, it does not exist b} itself, but m 
combination with otlici Parat/i/fnni itself, a is imperceptible 

It becomes perceptible onl^ when it combines with other Patamcinns The 
percejitiblo atomic unit, aecoiding to the Sai% ^stiha\ Ulins, is not a 
Paiaindnit, but an which is a combination of seven Paromdnns wlwch 
are placed in the following mannei in the ceiitic theie is one Paiamdnu 
louiid which cluster six Paiamunns, one from each side, namelj, oast, west, 
noith, south, aboie, and below 

The material things of the um\crso aio said to bo made up of atoms lu 

, , ,, the following oidei — 

T1 0 or lor of ti o ® 

fltoTiiq cot st t ting tl t 
universe 


Jaiancse Ool It 
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in tlieiTfij fire conld not be produced by strikiirg a flint witli a piece of iron. 
Preservation being tlie cliaracterisfcic quality of five (tbat .is^ beat), accord- 
ing to Buddhism, if the atoms bad not the cbaractcristic qnalil.y of fire 
inherent in them, material things would be incapable of preservaiioii. 
Lastly, if movement, the characteristic quality of wind, were absent in the 
atom, things would not move, or grow, or perform any other function im- 
pljnng movement/’ 

So, it is clear that t^anharacarya made a mistake about the meaning 
of the passage. I now pass on to the Four MoJiuhliviaw. 

If all material things are but collections of atoms, how is it tliat, the 

characteristics of the atoms being the same, they 

Tlio four Malmbliii- t .i," j n i* 

dilrer according to their nature, some ot tliem being 

solid, others being liquid and the other .again being 
gaseous ? In order to answer this question, Buddhist philosophy has re- 
course to the theory of the four great elements or MahdbJtvAaw vijc : 
earth ( iRtfl ) or solidness, water ( ^ ) or moisture, fire or 

heat, and air ( '^ ) or motion. Buddhism maintains that the mutual 
resistance of material things is due to tlie quality of oartli, or, the solidness 
inherent in them ; the mutual attraction of tilings is due to moisture, or 
the quality of water ; their capacity for ripening and being free from 
decay is due to their possession of heat or the nature of fire, and lastly, 
theii- power of growing is due to their being endowed with the quality of 
the air, viz : movability. According to Yasnbanclbu Iho four great 
elements are to be observed from three aspects, viz ; (a) as things, (b) from 
their natures, (c) from their functions.^ 

Thing Nalnre Fund ion. 

Earth ( ) Solidity ( ) Holding togeihe” ( ) 

Water ( ) Moisture ( ) Cohesion ( ) 

Fire ( ^5} ) Heat ( ) Bipenlng ( tn^ ) 

Air ( ) Motion ( ) Growing ( ) 


' See tbe “Abbitlhiirma-kosa-suBra,” Cbap. 1. 
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jinKliuxs enrtli ilc Ihi'i i-* tlie It'ptiniatc mtorjirctatioii 
of tilt’ fn- for, nminJm^* to tW IlmKnn-tH, the ntoins nre t!iu Mine m nil 
the clenunl^ ntnl iirh nloin the four ipnhtus \i 7 tliovo of e-irth^ 

air, firv ami \\~\U r. N«u as it ai»|H tn. fr«*m the tcmimnt.itors of ^uikara, 
^^h >, in all pniKihiht) , rvpn «tnt tlie tnditioinl inti rpritalion Inmlinl donu 
1\ him, imMimUrfttvMl the inrttum^ nf the SiiRknt coini>ouiul 

'trcsrfr;TV*rt m the e«.ntc\t. He llion^lit tint 

the fmir qinlitu h nujiliumsl tin n* In lo.i^-il r\-lKitnil\ to the four tlcintiitH. 
Aeis'nlm^U the Ilnlnnjirahh'i, tlie Uh tfinti ami Ainml i^in nnke out tint, 
nr\N)nlin^ to the Ilmltllnol*, tlu atom-^ of Knrlh an Innl, then* of water are 
th'*se of Im' an* h »l, th »»■<• of nir an iimhile Dr 'IlnlnutV vir^iou 
folliiui* the int* ri*r« titmii of the omiim iititors, wlnle l*nif Dcin-tiiV 
tivninn M,r»ien ntaun thenmh«^mt\ »»f the on^in) Sin-kpl ’ 

'lint the iNMnj'nnvl m nne-lio« d « ^ not i^nr tlu iiunninjr p\cn to it 
In ami In* vNitmit nl iton*, !■« thnr fn»m the foUouiJi}; c\(nct 

fnnn the n/ j'-M/rf whnh I xi»1h in the Chini'^t Mn-inn of 

IliouiM 'IVnn,' ’ 

“Ho« do u»ii Know tint the ‘juihln*' of all the 
i^u<»nut fnttr .1/o^i^^'Vn (sir nirtli, nir, lire ami water) are 

iiilu n nt ill the j »ro<iii'rt» t” 

“We know ihi-, In^nu-e, the j*OhM'^-ioi! hs the utnln^ of the d^tniLtise 
thinet«n»tuN and fum.tion** of the four 

.\,„yr 4 r iUnnntfi e-m Ik infimMl in the iw of all mitcrml 

tlnn^n. from tin followiuj; faU, vu — 

“The thiractirHliiK of tlie « irtli riii Ik* |M.nei\iHl !»} the »>Ln**c-op,;nns in 
, wilids. Hut Hie ch inicttristH of watir hImi i** diKsmihle in rolid*!, htenuse 
if it dill not exiht in it, ^;old, nUtr or io|»iH,r and tin tould not he rwluccd 
to a mdtinj; form ” 

“A^in if tlie tlnratteriMtiu of svatir dul not inhere in the atoms they 
tould not ln\c toheicnte. And if the clunictonslm of lin* dul not inlitro 


• Sio D< iiHHon’n * Dll fultnm iUh Vicliiiitn," pp 115 fi 

* Ihu Abliiilliui tiiii niiiliu Aithualiu &tlUu, fusctculi lJt> 
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in liis cammentary on tlie A^edanta Suti’a (11^ ii xviii)^* llie oiiginal 
passage is well known to yon^ and it would ke needless to attempt a trans- 
lation of it seeing that Dr. Thibaut lias already, admirably rendered tbc 
passage in tlie light of the explanations given of it by the different eom- 
mentators of Sankara. I sball, liowever, attempt to deduce tbe criticism 
to a set of cpiestions and answers according to the w'ell-known catechistical 
method of Buddhist philosophers. 

What are the two sets of aggregates maintained 
Quesfciou. SarvastitvavMins, and what are their respec- 

tive causes ? 

They are: i. The aggregate of BhCitas (elements) and Bhautikas 
(elementals). ii. The aggregate of live skandhas. 

Answer. 

The cause of (i) is atoms, and of (ii) the skandhas. 

Note here that the Sarv^stitvavfidins do not recognise any sets of aggre- 
gates like those mentioned here by Sankara. It is, most probably, his own 
invention based on a misapprehension of the subjective (antaram) and 
objective (bfdiyam) classifications of the world of mind and matter of which 
I have already spoken. Again the atoms are not the causes of the 'hhv.kiii 

or elements as Sankara maintains ; but the ^hhillm\ 
as we have already shown, are the causes of the atoms. 
The ‘Bliaaiikas/ again, are the same as atoms and not the efiiect of atoms 
as ^ankaracarya maintains. The aggregate of the five skandhas (Panca- 
skandhi-rupa) is not a Buddhist technical term. In Buddhist iihilosoiihy 
the aggregate of the five skandhas is any sentient being inclusive of its 
body and mind. Probably, »Sankara imagines that, according to the 
Buddhists, the mind is the aggregate of the five skandhas ; nay, this becomes 
a certainty, if we look carefully at the context. This is an error, for the 
manas or cittani is one of the five skandhas, viz : — the vijndu i skand/ta. 
Accordingly, Sankara is wrong in identifying the mental (‘adhydtman’) 
with the aggregate of the five skandhas. After making these mistakes 
in his thesis, he proceeds to criticise the doctrine of the SarvAstitvavadins 
[ in the following manner : — • 


The atom is not the 
canse of elements. 


Quest 


'■^What is the defect in this doctrine T’ 
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iy> 

Till V mki jit ^\l^uh |1u-o fncl** nn nunti<inc(l nn nn^nnll^ t*; 
follow- — 

?n(q \ng i 

qiiT ^fTT? ^rai^inr ii ’' 

Th nun M/r/ />»»' is furtlnr i\j hint'd li\ A n'^nlninDin ns 
ftdl »UK — Tin nnnl l/tft » miTn** tin*-!- md *na/a’ 
*’*' nit*ui>. jnit, u tiiii\«r d lo ill nn'trinl miImuicc- 

trcinl 'IB* »l ' 

Til ]*'U»r«flh« « (ttin<nt-i» n »t »inl\ Mr\ ;;n.Tt 
Inil U (*< ti'lilult » till }rrmml\\<tkof «\.r\ t t Or in utlur wnnh, tin. 
rtjf t nn. t> n*‘lttntt'il 1«\ IIum fmir ^nnl t 1» im nl*- ^^ i InM nlii id\ pointtd 

tut tint till iiinliti - < f tin f nr ^nnt tliiiitiit'v m c« mninnls jw c-*-id 

1»\ nil lint* ml tliin^'‘ Imt \\1»\ !•* it, wt njmt lint tin nti ins l*iin^ the 
►am , H>un tliin^^s nri ^oll«! ntlurs nn li juitl, ulnli itlurs n^^'iin iru 
^-itiu*' Til nn«\M r t*i tliiH ijii «.ti n, from tin llmldliiwt joint of miu, 
u<m1lls i-foll.ws in tiiw ninttmi world llurt 
^ in lw‘» rt*' of tiur«,r'» Tt tut ntid j utt ntn! Ainonl- 
iiul', nllli *Wrtl» *»»**>^‘* tlim,:*. Imt tlit tjuilits 

of lilt fiurtl mint-, it li ij*jhiis tint urtnin tlitm nts ui < nt cth (lujili) 

Tctut wluli tin tllnrv]** M-^-lut i j ntuiti \Umr,:\ wlmii diKu 

iKit ml 'I Ini', for nut tin , m tin tii «f u Minn,; llnim, Ir it or tin, 

mlim tif fire jmtl inunntts ns iht m tuc imn;i o\ir tin. untiin of the 
Ihnc otlnr thnniit' wlinh In dormmt with tlnir liteiit or iioUntnl 
tn«-r 4 :iis Sinnhrh tin intun of w ittr iinpiimUnitis o\ir thoce cf the 
ollur ehnieiit' in tin e i e of n thiwin,; *>trt. im , the inture of cirth predo- 
Tuinites o\er tho-c of tile othi r elements m tlie t ue of a inetnl , nnd ‘«o 
forth ^Ihis IS whit (oiistilutes the diffcnnct between foIrU, Injiinls uul 
Kmeoiis thin,;s in the unutive 

^AVKAIlACAin V»S CUITICISM 01 'IIH] 
SVnVASm\ ADINS 

In this connection it will not lie emt of jiliee to considei Iiow foi 
^dnl>ardcAr 3 a was ri^jlit in Ins Mrittnres on the SinAstit\a\fuhns as p\cn 

' I I o coitijK so 1 tl si. iriV t nfl r tl ( 1 1 w s i« » i f lli i n „ tl o f i cln i 1 
wonln o iir ne 111 rcui 1a\u„ leii l<mwil fr m \dui tni« tmioilnn oi tie 
tt t Hi in i I is.1 ? Hlri 
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eeption of the nature of the shaudhas^ though he glibly enumerates the' five 
shaudhas a few lines before. Such being his errors^ we see that the 
Buddhist can support his philosophy, or more properly speaking, his atomic 
theory without accepting a sentient supreme and permanent Brahma like 
that of theTedantins. The rest of the criticism is a mere fighting with 
shadows, based upon improbable objections which are answered by equally 
improbable and erroneous statements. 

At this point Sankara anticipates an objection from the Buddhists, . 
which we will call 1st objection \ — 

“jNIay it not be that the elements, which make up 

Combination of atoms 

and causes and con- the aggregates, themselves undertake for their own 
ditions. 

sake the activit}’^ of combining together 

Such an objection, as we have alread}’’ seen, could not be raised by the 
Buddhists who are taught by their philosophy that the combination of 
atoms is due to causes and conditions. But let its go on and sec how 
(Sankara answers the objection. 

Answer to 1st objection. 


^Tf you speak of the elements combining into the aggregates by them- 
selves and for their own sake, then there would be no cessation of their 
activity and consecpieutly there would be no moksha or liberation.’’^ 

The Buddhists might ask here, "Moksha of what’’’ ? Is it that of the 
Buddhistic souse of soul ? If SO, foiget that we do not believe in a 
soul. Moksha means, according to the Buddhists, 
nothing but a condition of perfect freedom from passion. That 
heart reached the final goal of all which, upon the ground of a perception 
of the true nature of things, through the knowledge of andlman, has so 
completely loosed itself from everything that it no longer has any passion. 
Therefore, the Buddhists never allow their mental activities to absolutely 
cease to worli, but always try to use these activities to turning the immoral- 
it}^ to moralijty, hate to love, etc. etc. If moksha means absolute ce,ssation 
of all mental 1 activities, then it will be annihilation. 

After answering, in the fashion mentioned above, the first supposed' 
objection of the Buddhists, {?ankava imagines that there might be the 
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“The defect is that 3 on cannot satisfoetonl j explain i\hat made the 
elements of the&e aggregates combine togethei In 

Answer 

the first place, bow can the atoms themsehes combine 

The so call? 1 defect 

of the Sirvastitvi mto material things, since the atoms are ‘acctana.’ oi 
vadins 

del Old of intelligence In the case of the aggregate 
of file shandhas you cannot saj that it is cittan which causes the shandhas 
to combine, because, according to 3 our Buddhist theorj , the combination 
of the skandhas must precede tlie coming into CMStence of citfai^,\Q the 
mmd aiises after the body is formed from its constituents So 3011 must 
acknouledge an external cause or author who causes the combination, 
such as a permanent intelligent being who is sentient and supreme as wc 
Vedantiiis do ’ 


The difficulty laised by ^ankaia is rather irrelei ant The Sanlstitia 

iddms maintain that the atoms though deioid of 

The atoms can enter 

into combination inttlhgoncc enter into combination with one anothei 
Without intelligence 

owing to causes and conditions, the former of u Inch, 
technicall) called htu, aie of six sorts and the httei known as 
are of foil! sorts As I ha\e aliead3 pointed out, nothing, according to 
Buddhism, can be produced b) a single cause ’ There must be, as Vasu 
bandhii points out m the Abliidharma ko§a, at least, tuo causes to produce 
an effect Thus a paramflnu becomes an anu by combining w itli six othei 
param vims thiough the influence of at least tuo causes (hetu) This is the 
real truth but ^ankaia ignores the fundamental pnnciples of Buddhism 
and goes on to make further mistakes Cittam, according to Buddhism, 
IS identical until one of thcfiae Skandlns, w the fijiiana dandia , 
and no Buddhist, who knows Buddlnsm, would maintain that Cittam 
would bring about the combination of the five skandhas It would be 


monstrous, on the part of one, who knows anv thing about Buddhism, to 
affirm tint “the combination of the skandhas must preccvle the coming into 
existence of Cittam because Cittam is one of the five skandhas, vnz the 
VijuAna skaiidha But ^ inkan ignores this elementary fact and vet 
ventures to criticise Buddlmm Tlius lie starts with an absolute miscon- 


1 ''f'p t1 o \1 1 I II nm a Vovt Cl«tn Cl ap 1 tier 1 
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it is impermanent or momentiuyj then you cannot maintain it to he the 
cause of the combination of the elements into any ol the two a”'g'rei>-at(.'.s 
mental and material, since a momentary thing- cannot have such an cflieaey. 
Accordingly, yon fail to give a satisfactory exjdanation of \'ouv theory <»f 
aggregation njwn which you base 3 'our explanation of inundane existence ; 
and therefore your explanation necessarily falls to jiieces because you cannot, 
by any means, establish its basis, namely, the combination of elements into 


aggregates. 


This is how >S'-ankava tries to refute the Savvastitvavadins and invile.s 
them to accept his Vedanta, yanlvai-.i^s actual reasoning is hjised on 
untenable hypotheses ; the reasonings arc just, hut. the premises are. false. 


In the case of 6 -ankara, there wa.s present not only a defeel ive knowledge 
of Buddhism, as I have already shown, but al.^o the delusion eoneerning the 
iivfallibiUty of the Vedanta which he was incapable of resisting. 
vijfutiiu is not quite difl'eront from the live skatulhas, and it hears some 
affinity to the Vedantic Brahma, hut it docs not lead the believer to the 
heresy of Eternalisrn. I shall endeavour to show it when 1 treat of the 
Vijh-Anavfidiu school of Buddhist PhilosO})hy. 


But let me go on with Biiukara’s imaginarv objections and ocpially 
imaginav}^ refutations. After thinking tliat he has demolished the two 
supposed Buddhist objections givcii above, vS-ankava anticipates a third 
objection from the ‘A^ain-Ssikas^^ which clear Iv proves his ignorance of the 
real signification .of the ‘Twelve linked Chain of Causation,'’^ a doctrine 
which every elementary student of Buddhist is expected to know : — 


Third S/ijyjJomI Ohjedieu of (he JinddhidH. 

“You want us Buddhists to assign a cause to the aggregation of the 

... elements which form the iSIental and the ISIatcrial. 
oankara s criticism 

.ttie Tyeivepiiikeci We say it is the Chain of Deiiondeut Oriwination 
Chain of Causation. ^ ® 

(prctiii^asttiuuijkidK) or the Twelve Nidfinas, heg-inninir 
with Avidya or Ignorance which produces the aggregation.'^ 

. Before proceeding further, I need hardly repeat tha.t the ag-gregation 
1 produced by “causes and conditions,” and that the Twelve-linked Chain of 
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possibility of a second objection from the Buddhists Tins second objection 
hich IS couchedj or rather hinted at, m obscure language, betray s a starthng 
Ignorance of the diffeiences between the tenets* of the several schools of 
Buddhism as we shall see latei on Tne ter&e and obscuie sentence of 
^ankaia runs as follows — 



The eommentatora of Sankara explain dsaya, as either (1) sanidna oi 
the continuity of the five skandhas, as says Batna piabha, or as (2) 
Ala^a-vijfidnas, as Bhamati gi\es Of both of these difficult teims 
Ishallha\e occasion to speak when I come to the VijnSnavadms Dr 
Thibaut, in his luminous version, follow s the mteipietation of the Bhamati 
Sankara’s anticipated objection amounts to this — 

Snd Bnddfn^l objection 

“But this combination of the elements into the aggregates may be 
caused by the senes of dlaya-njdxdna^* 

Before dealing with /Sankara’s answei to this hy’pothetical objection, 
I must point out to you that dlaya^i\jfi.dm is unknown 

Alaya is not 

known to the Sarvl to the Sau.»stlt\a^5dln« It is a theory which exclu- 
gtitvavadms 

suely belongs to the Vgnana vadms, who, it must be 
pointed out, nea er attached such an elRcacy as Sankara a'^sumes to it 
Sankara’s ausw ei is as follow s — 

Jiisnet to 2nd objection 

Now is this dlaya-ujfidna identical wath or different from the five 
slamlha^ ^ If you say that it is indentical wath the five skandhas, we have 
already refuted you by proving that the elements cannot combine into 
aggregates by themselv es and foi then ow n sake If, on the other hand, 
you maintain that it is different from the fiie tlaiidkis, then you must say 
whether it is permanent or impermanent If y on say it permanent, y our 
Alaya-vij1vinas\i(i<iomQ& identical with the Vedanne Brahma who is the 
permanent cause of everything And by accepting this vou accept 
Eteinahsm, which runs counter to the preachings of Buddha Ifyousiy 

17 
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MclinSj ^‘Mind” (cittam) wliicli is identical witli one of the five skandhas^ 
viz : vijndna is permanent in its notimenal state^ being one of the seventy- 
five clliarmas which are all permanent in the nonmenal state. Sankara, 
as we have shown a little ahove^ misunderstands the real import of avidijn. 
‘^Avidya^ representing as it does the nonmenal state of immaterial 
(Vtarmcv is permanent and heginningless. 

i^ankara here faintly anticipates this objection and says : — 

^^Samsara is heginningless^ you Buddhists maintain. Yon also say 
that the aggregates succeed one another in an unbroken chain and there- 
fore also Nescience etc.j because these abide in the aggregates'^. 

The last part of the supposed Buddhist objection is a distorted representa- 
tion of the Buddhist theoiy of the ti-an smission of the shindJias. “Avidya^^ 
is included in “caittam’^ which is represented by the two of five s/ravd/ias, viz: 
vedand and sanjna. Now Sankara here tries to throw the Buddhist opponent, 
his imaginary adversary, mthin the ]iorns of a Dilemma. 

"If what you s&y is right’^, he exclaims, "then you must admit one of 
the two alternatives, viz : (1) either that the aggregates produce aggregates 
of the same kind, or (2) that they produce aggregates of a different kind . 
If the first alternative is true, a man can never be reborn as a god, a brute, 
or a being in hell, in the course of transmigration ; in the latter he might, 
in an instant, turn into an ele 2 )hant, god or a man ; either of which 
consequences would be contrary to jmur system 

Sankara here is straining at a gnat. He overlooks the Buddhist theory 
that when one set of sJcandJias are succeeded by another, the succeeding 
set is always somewhat different to the 2 )receding owing to the difference 
in the manner of combining. Moreover, there is nothing in a man^s 
turning a god or a brute or OA'^en another human being, as soon as the 
combination of the skandhas which constitute his being is resoNed by some 
cause or other, when this resolution is immediate or long after his birth. 
Lastly Sankara missing his favourite “dtmaP goes on to remark 

Again, for whose sake is the aggregation of elements formed? Yom’ 

Who desires molsha admitting a permanent enjoying soul imidies that 

enjoyment of the formation of the aggregates is 
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lal 

C\U‘?itioa e'cpl'iui'? the ciu'sc ami effect of transmigration throughout the 
three diMsions of time, tir thejmt, the present niul tlic future But 
let us s''e how ^ankarr fights with the phantoms of his own cioation In 
answer to the supposed Buddhist oh^oction he S3\s — 

^OJow rti/(fyior ignoniice is a mental function of a sentient being It 
IS the fust link in tlic Twel\e hnkedChainof Cm atum, which, conseipientU, 
must he regirde I to take for grinted the aggregates of the mind and the 
bod\, without, howe\er, showing how lht\ came together The scries of 
thetwehc tnilniiin does not, therefore, gi\« an cflicunt cause of the aggre 
gate's ” 

It IS sure that the twelve imldnat guo us the ofheient cause of th'' 

. . nggrcgitiN referred to, as wt hive alre'adv p nntwl out 

^uikan, however, mistales the red meaning of 
which, if teganleal is i link in tlie i/tiunif Dijenilitut Ongina 
//ort’ i) or *Ci»^xUii* f* nottlieignoniiccofan^pirti- 
cular inlividuil, but IS ritlier mdeiitical with *iwhd or ‘deluMon , and ro 
presents tliL noumena! state of immatend dharm^ Again the “avid^a” j 
which, through “Mmskarv” cte , produce “nAmirdpa” in the ease of a 
particular individual is not liis *Uiutga” m the preniit OMstenoe but the 
‘Svidva” of his past existence lieiniig fiuit m the jiriPent life, as I have 
explainetl to vou in m) lectures on **htirma pi eiiaiiawlog^ 

This IS not all ‘iankarv hruig'* forward n second lofutation of the 
supposed B iddhist objection 

“riiere is’ , bavs lu furtlioi ddhcultj 'i our atoms, O Buddhists, 

Sinkama inticsn aie momcuhir} and have no abode m the sinpc of 
on tl c doctn ic of 

atoms souls , noi do thej contain m them anj latent abiding 

principle, to guide them, eorresjionding to the // of the "N aiseshikas 
How can jou then maintain Aiitlgi to he the cause of the mind, since 
without mind audgi itscU cannot c\ist’ AMicrt then docs vom Aiulga 
come from’ ’ 

Sankara hcie ignoios one ot the fundamental pimeiples of the 
fechool he is attacl ing, V iz that the atoms are pcimanent and cannot exist 
save m combination in the piesont Moieovcr, according to th^ Sarv isti 
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to be wben the succeeding moment arrives ; that is to say, the former be- 
comes non-existent when the thing of the succeeding moment comes into 
being, and therefore can not be regai-ded as producing the latter, since non- 
existence can not be the cause of existenee^^. 

Sankara here shows his complete ignorance of the Buddhist Doctrine of 
Universal Impermanence. The substratum of everything is eternal and 
permanent. What changes every moment is merely the phase of a thing, 
so that it is erroneous to affirm that, according to Buddhism, the thing of 
the first moment ceases to exist when the second moment arrives. 

In conscious or unconscious ignorance of this fundamental tenet of Bud- 
dhism, t^ankara anticipates what he thinks a possible Buddhist objection ; — 

“hlay it not be that the former momentary existence on reaching its 
full development becomes the cause of the latter momentary existence.'’^ 

No Buddhist would have ever dreamt of raising such an essentially un- 
Buddhistic objection. Let ns see how Sankara contradicts it. 

"This is not righB-* he says. "To say that a full}^ developed existence 
has greater power or energy than a not full}' developed existence, is only 
a round about way of sa3dng that the full development of the thing in 
question passes into the second moment ; and this runs counter to your doc- 
tiine of Universal Impermanence”. 

Sankara anticipates another objection — an obidously fallacious one — 

Sankara’s criticism Bhuddist side, 

of tho Buddhistic law 
of cause and effect. 

“May it not be (the Buddhist may objeet) that antecedence implies 
causality”. 

He proceeds to refute this in the following manner ; — 

"No, that cannot be,” says he. “In eveiy effect there is inherent 
the nature of the cause. But you Buddhists have no right to say that the 
nature of the cause is inherent in the effect ; because that would he tanta- 
rnount to maintaining that the cause is permanent — which is against your 
tboorv of universal impermanence”. 
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nnd '5eU-«!\d)‘5omcnt A«s yon 'is‘?umc no bcni" do^irotis of 
«‘\]\‘\tion, or omnncijntion, nccottlin" lo ^ou, it must be regarded 

as eclf-';ub‘itr\icnt If \ou as«5«mc otic ulio is desirous of niolda and of the 
formation of aggregates, that being must exist pormanontl) from the 
^>encKl of the formation of the uggregates dot\n to its release from the 
But X oil cannot admit this, \ on are belie\ ers in iinii ersal 
im)>crmanencc Tlicroforc in onlcr lo estibli*?}! tlic fonnation of tlio 
aggregates \ou must aceojit a permanent enjoying soul” 

To the question *^\bn desires aaKation’” the Sa^^ftstlt^a^ftdlans* rcplj 
IS that it IS the “mind, dc'^iroiis of freeing itself from tlie bondage of 
Annin** 

Buddlnsm docs not see the nec<l of aeeeplnig a permanent poiil because 
it l)ebo\es that the ^laud^nn are alwaxs changing and that the mental state 
iR also changing with them 

So much for ^Inhan's hiciihrations on the cause of the formation of 
the two w.ts of aggregates winch Buddhism recognises according to him 
lie then proceeds to attack the doctrine of Vnner«al ‘Momcntanncvs, 
without, of courbo, taking snfliciciit ^*ains to understand what it reallj 
menus 

‘OCot Old}”, Ra^ s ^’iiikara, “does jour T wcUe linked Cham of Causation 

- fid to account for the formation of the aggregates, hui 

nftnli.{\m s imjcnrl 

ment of tl 0 ilotnnc of canuot establish itself, that is to s.l^, aouBiuh 
Vit »erf/il moH ciilnn 

dhists,*helieMng as \ou do m nnucisal momentarmess 
canuot, consistent!} with that doctrine, regard an} link of it as th( 
efileicnt cause of the immediately succccihng link" 

Stnkarv then goes on to elucidate Ins own statement — 

“You Buddhists saj that caei^ thing has a momentarj existence There- 
fore, according to you, when the moment arrives, the thing which 

uas existing in the JInf moment ceases to exist and an entirely new thing 
spnngs up Aceordingl} jou cannot maiutain that the picceding thing is 
the cause of the succeeding thing oi that the latter is the effect of the former 
The piecedmg thing, accouhng to vom theory of momoutannoss, has ceased 
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(ii) la the second, origination and cessation would denote the initial 
and final stages of that of which the intermediate stage is the 
th ing itself, and such being the case, the thing would be 
connected with the throe stages or moments viz : — the initial, 
the intermediate, and the final, according to which your doctrine 
of universal momentariness has to be given up. 


(iii) In the third case, origination and cessation will be quite di:fferent 
from the thing itself ; in fact quite as different as a buffalo 
would be from a horse. This is admissible, because the thing 
being absolutely disconnected with origination and cessation, 
would be without beginning and without end, that is to say, 
everlasting.” 

The first and third alternatives are not to the point. The second agrees 
with the tenets of the Sarvastitvavaclins who believe that the substi’atum of 
everything is permanent, though its phases are constantly changing. Thus 
the "aqueous substratum,” if I may be permitted to use the expression, inheres 
permanently through the phases of water, ice and steam. But we are for- 
getting that all this elaborate refutation is directed by Sankara against an 
imaginary Buddhist objection which no Buddhist would ever have thought 
of raising, viz ; that cause and effect may continue without the former 
giving its colouring to the effect. 


Sankara proceeds to refute yet another series of objections which , he 


Sankara loses sight 
of the Savvastitvava- 
diu’s theory. 


could bring forward 


imagines to be raised. He loses sight of the Sarvas- 
titvavadin^s theory and starts an objection such as 
only a Bhuddist, who had misunderstood Vijnanavada, 


" What if the origination and cessation of a thing mean its perception 
and non-perception?” 

T(?this imaginary Buddhist objection Sankara thus replies 

" That is not the case,” says he. " Perception and non-pei’ception have 
reference to the percipient mind, and have absolutelv nothing to do with 
the thing to be perceived, so that, in this case, you are driven to admit 
the non-momentariness or the permanence of thino's^\ 
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uikira ONLflook^ th phm fact tint ciu ilit} is not a pormancut but 
mcrd) 'V rJatnc qinlitv 'I Im^ V mi} b the cvti^c of B, B tbc cans'’ of 
C and C the tans of D, nithont the ciu alitv in the thrto cases bcin" 
identical, ]u&t as ilbam ma} be the father of 1 duanl, I'dnard tint of 
Charles Charles that of James without tli fatherhood m the three 
e'a^js belli" identical In nn\ case, no Biiddlu-t would e\Lr ha\e raised 
such an obje’ction as Jaankara nntjei|ntes, and if he could ruse it, no ansuer 
would ha\e been le'^s aderjnate than tint giaeii bi him 

M e proCL*ed to a Ihml inia^inar} objeetum wbicli Sankara puts mto 
tbe month of bn Bnddliist adeersin — 

"But relation of e-aii'^e ami effeet” (the Buddhist mi^ht sa} ) hna} 
conlinne to fsist without, howeier, the caii&e ffimn" 

^nkams illuMrj 

conception of 0 e nln its colounu,' to the cffe'Ct” 

tion«) Ip of cauxe an 1 

effect 

Iso Buddhist would Ka\ thiv >»o Buddhist would dii'-unof dentin,; that 
causes alwass produce tlnir effatt* 

Sankara is heiv putting a \er} weak and entinl} iim^'inar} ai^umcnt 
m the mouth of his Biuldliist opjionent lie now procmls to demolish 
till!* arp^ument witii neediest olahontion — 

*‘lhn> enniiot be admii-sible, bteansi, m that ease all eoits of eonfusioiis 
would arise, such as between mere efiicieiit cuisc (such as tlie potter’s 
staff) and matenal cause (sueli as ela) in the piodnetion of an eaithcn pot) 
Isiow when }on speak of the origination and the cessation of a tluiij^, }ou 
must mean one of the three following alteniatues — 

(i) That the thni" m (]UC>iioii retains its formduim^ the two stages 

01 (ii) that the terms, oii,;mation and eessation, lefei to the diffcient 
stages of one and the same thing, 

01 (ill) that the thing hceoines entirel} diffeient h} cessation ” 

Let us now examine the altcrnatucs one bj one — 

“(i) The first is impossible, becan c it makes ii i diffeience between 
origination and eesssation, 
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vnchuHj cable. Sankara answers this ohjection, if it can he called one, in 
the following manner : — 

"If yon admit this^, you must admit the simultaueousness of cause and 
effect^ and if you admit this simultaueousness, you contradict your Buddhist 
theory of moinentariness.'’'’ 

The refutation is as uncalled for as the objection which it seeks to 
demolish. In this eounection it will not be out of 

'I'lie cliffiorcnce be- , 

tween the Vedantic place to say something on the Vedaiitic and the 
and the Buddhistic 

conception of cause Buddhist conceptions of the relation lietween cause 
and effect. 

and eHect. The Vedantins do not accept any other 
cause save material cause. According to them, effects have no 
independent existence. They are, in essence, identical with the 
cause (l.e. the ndaterial cause) for without the latter they do not exist, so 
that they must be considered to be identical with them. In other words, 
two different things cannot have invariable concomitance, while cause and 
effect have it and therefore cause and effect are identical. The stock 
example of the cause residing in the effect is that of ela}' being found in 
an eartlien pot. Of course we must not forget that the onl}^ cause accejited 
by the Vedantins is the material cause. It is needless to remind the scholar 
of the two readings (mt) and on the Brahmasutra, vnt , 

("we get the effect when there is the eause^'') or m^rt^q^aT: ("ivo see 
the cause in the effect.^'’). Again J-'ankara proceeds to point out that the 
effect too must be in the cause like oil in a sesamum seed, otherwise we 
should not be able to get the former from the latter just as we cannot get 
oil from sand. 

tfankara apparently overlooks the fact that the cause is often wider 
than the effect just as in that well known instance in the Bhagavadgita, 
{i,e, am notin the world but the world is in me^^) 

which means that God (the cause) is something more than the world (The 
effect'). According to the Vedantins, then, iaddlmi/a or indentity is the 
relation between 'cause' and 'effect'; wliile according to the Naiyayikas 
or ]-)ermauent inherence is the relation between them. The 

Vedantins . do not aceeiff " Moreover ", says Gankara, "to ’be 
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But tht- SinfistitMi^ulins. <lo ulmit tin, peimaneiice oj He icqectiie 
snliifiatiim 0/ while ma»iitamiH(j the momentary c 7 ia)ac(ei of then 

varion^ phaset Tht \or} name of this school points out tins fact winch 
S uikari i^noi*e- 

^aiikam dots not stop here He goc'* on to saj 

“Sowthaic (Icmonsti itcd tint, accoidnij' to lour own doctnne of 
universal momcutaimc^s, the prior momentar} evistonce becomes nieigc*d into 
non ovistciicc, and therefore cannot he the cause of a posteiioi momeii- 
tarv existemo” 

Hero Sankara misunderstands the point at issul, winch is the Buddhist 
doctnne of "Momintarmess 

Vnd he };oes mi to uitieipati whit he thinks to he the objections likcli 
to arise 

The Buddhist, occoitluij? tei bnikai 1, maj objict to this kvvui,? — 
ell, m th it t i«e, in effect mvv um. without i cause” 

Here Sdukara fot^ets tint, accoidin,? to Buddhiem, nothmt' can e\n>t 
w ithout causes, w hieh, mdecHl, he )) 11 ti dlv points out below 

How does fcankira refute tins'' Moielv bj ssivin,' — 

^1) ^‘This assoition IS a,;»ainst the BnMhist theoTV that the eiftw and 
the tadla ff/mnmv arise fimn v eonjunetiou of causes 
(11) ^loioover if a thin,; could aijse without a caii'se, anythin" mi^jlit 
be pioduced out of anything — winch does not stand to reason 

So )ou are wrong in inaintammg that m effect maj arise without a 
cause’ 

The last ohjoetion winch bankaia inticipatCB on the pait ot the 
Buddhists is — 

‘ But ma} not the antecedent moniciitaiv existence last until the 
succeeding one has been produced ^ ’ 

This objection !■» essentiallj un-Buddlnstie lenig based, as it is on a mis 
conception of the leal signihcance of the doctrine of unueisal momentaii 
ness, which onh applies to thc^j/t/io/wewu/ //nsev of a thing and not to its 
sxilstratum which according to the SarvAstittv a\ ^dms, is iernanent and 
18 
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cause never perislies but only changes its naincj when it becomes 
an effect^ lla^'ing changed its state. For examplcj clay becomes jar having 
changed its state j and in this ease the name clay is lost and the name jai 
arises.”^ 

I do not think Sankara knew or admitted that his own view 
of Causality was anticipated by or borrowed from that of the Sarv^sti- 
tvavMins. It is worth while noting that the Sarvdstitvavadins allowed 
the simultaneousness between cause and effect only in one instance, viz : when 
two things were mutually the cause and effect of each other, that is to say, in 
their technical language, in the case of mental things only 
and in the case of both mental and material things “ snJiahlnlJieiii,'^'’ The 
effect in both cases is called “_^)vrnsIiaMraj)/iaIawd 

This is detailed in full in the Second Chajffer of the Abhidharmakosa. 
In other cases the cause and effect are not regarded as simultaneous by the 
Sarv^stitivavMins. 

It is interesting to note that the metaphysical Madhyamikas disbelieved 
cairsality as they disbelieved many other things. Idieir view is gi^^en by 
Aryadeva in his answer to the Sarvdstitvavddin^s objection cited above : — 

"Jars and tiles and water-pots come out of clajG If clay is merely a 
proAusional existence, it cannot become jar etc. after changingits state. We 
may apply the expression "mere change of name" to the case of milk and 
curd. There it would not be right to affirm that the cause becomes effect 
by undergoing a change merely by the loss of its name". 

But let us retui’u to vSankara’s criticisms of the Sarvastitvavadins. 

Ecfutation of San- Taking his stand on his misconcej)tion of the doctrine 
kara’s criticism on the 

Sarvastitvavadins. of "Universal Impermanence" — ^which he interprets to 
mean that the thing of the preceding moment is absolutely different from 
that of the succeeding, whereas, in reality, the Sarvdstitvavddin 
understands by it that ^\q phase of a tJnvfj or person changes every moment 

1 The Sanskrit vei’sion is as below ; — 


' s 
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imxttiml imj'lli-* nu notion uliiih ajrtin iinplu-^ nil n^ont.” If, nt tho lime 
♦if jtrii«lnotion, tlion* I-* no offtn*!, tlion wlnl I* il wlmh !•< prixliuiil ’ In 
otlnT«onl-, atH-imlini; t«» .''.Inknn, llu* I inu-t iM'fon* tin* 
nto. lint llii'* \io\\ U not Hnnnl, !»■» Ik»i1i imi Ik* MinnllniUHoi'* .‘^‘inVnm 
^lo-* on to Ki\ tint (’nn*.nHf ^ n nlilioii nml tint n nlntion |m‘sn|i|»ovi*K 
tnoro linn ono tliin:;, tint tlnM*n'i'<l in«'*l K* nn.'nr’l^l 1“ ''\i«it with tin* 
om'Cihly. 

NlnVnn, nt ihl^ ifont, nntin]>nt<*« nn ohji-^ lion “If llio rfTi'« t nlmnls 
t’xUtt*, wh\ ihni the* tlTort to )iro*linv i! t** whnli In* rv)>hi'* n** follow»» — 
“'rin* oITorl in unritjun tinnU for tin* |tnrj»f*M' of Imniiin;: the i ffn I 
into n ih-**in*«l f«’nn nn«l not for tint hnntrin^ it into rvi-ti inv " 

In fni t nothin;; n»*v\ <-nn 1 h* l»n»ii;;ht into oM'tmn, hut onl\ ilmn^^i-v 
of fetnn mn In' «n‘t*rtnl nn<l n rlnno' t>r fonn i* not nn iinluntioii of foim*- 
thin;; now. I'or o\nin|'lo n t<ir1oi*<* nnitnn tnl »* not mlh ihfTi'nnt fn>in 
ilnlf with iIh hfol an«l h-^r* oxt* ii'h-*!. .'^iinilnrlx ^•;lnM* n hko n mntm tnl 
tortoiH* ninl tlu* (ITnt l•ln*nU it» i’\|cinMMii. ’iho«<* wlntilo not »nv]it 
I'xifloinv of the* (ffnt 1" fon* tt* pnalnition, nn\ In* n'kiil, win if iho 
1 ffn t <lo<-> not nln-nilx < xi»t, < ffort ii» iinilr to nnki* it nji)*-ir * Tln‘’'‘.mkh\i»»* 
lulrnit tint lulh niiM* ntul » ffn t nrt* rval — th it tin* i ffn t 1 “ 1ml llu* lnin'«rof» 
nntion of the (-hk'. Hut tin* Vnl.nitiiif* nnintnin lh.it tin* miM is tin* 
onU nxiliti fiml lh«•^f^l 1 t^ nroimn* npiH-nmnn Tin* ihfTi n nn* Ktunii 
tin* two \uwn npiK-in* to inv to Ik* iinni.iti*rin) fnmi tin* j’rm-liail |»oinl of 
\ic*w, for Imth nm'jit tin* i xifti niv of tin* »*ITn t in Hmn* form in tin* muse 
(/.'*. m.itorinl i-iiin*), 

Ilfrc w<* inuNt not* the S.iri’istitxiniMhnV mi*w of i.nis.iht) , for it Ims 
... . hion in iint.itiu><l in linlin, tinu‘H out of nninlH*r, In 

Tin* harittn|n»i\u. 

« ofinunnhn »nti-lhnhlhiM> llmt tin* IhnldliiKth do not n((i*|it 

i-ausdit}. 

In Ar\a<lc‘\.i’K Coinini ntar^ on tin* Mm!h)ainikn .^Astni (Chji , \\, 
Kiirika U ) which ln« come down to iw in KninAnijiia’h Cliinesi* 
\eri-ion, a jwition of wliith tlii* late Mr, Ilaniiatli Do and ln\^clf li.ut* 
translated and j)uhhhlu*d in the //er/i/i/, tin* Suiustit\n\Sdin*(? lieu of 
C'ansihti is stated m the* follow mg: ohvH*tion — 
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2>i(] BmhlJtid ObjeeUon : — 

not tlie oognition ‘this is similar to that^ be a different new 
cognition independent of the apperception of the earlier and later momentary 
existences'’\ 

This objection is quite imaginary. Bhnddhist philosophy always 
recognises “similarity^'’ to be something relative. 

Sanhara goes on to refute this objection unnecessarily ; — 

“The terms ‘this’ and ‘that’ point to the existence of different things 
which the mind grasps in a judgment of similarity. If the mental act 
having similarity for its object were an act altogether new, and not 
concerned with the two separate entities that are similar, the expression 
‘this is similar to that’ would have no meaning at all, since in that case 
we would have used ‘similarity’ in an absolute and not in a relative 
sense.” 

Sankara’s argument here is self-e^^dent and never denied by the 
Buddhist. 

Now what is the Sarvastitvavadin’s view of the ^^vpahiMlid” or the 
perceiver ? 

That great Vasubandhu’s view is that it is ‘vijhana’ or ‘consciousness’ 

^ sidjstratum of which, ‘mind’ or ^ciitand, is perma- 

Tne term “pcrcei- ^ 

Tcr explained. uent. ^ asumitra, however, maintained "that the 

“perceiver” was the aggregate of the five Imlyit/nft Avhich, being material, 
had a permanent substratum. 

iSIoreover, according to the Sarvastitvavadins, “Memory” (Smriti) 
is one of the forty-six caiffa-illiarmns and therefore permanent. It belongs 
to the jMahabhumika section which includes reiland (sensation), sanjvd 
(conception), cdana (thought), aparki (touch), chltanda (desire), maii 
(intelligence), mriii (memory), uianad;dra (attention), adlnmol'din (determi- 
nation), and .‘tav/dd/ii (meditation). 

Before proceeding to examine the remaining criticisms of f^ankara- 
eiiiya, it would be preferable for us to attempt to form an idea of the 
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\)\\{ Ont ^iitifrnfniii tx etem tf ami penitatifiif 6■^nk^In ^oo‘; onto sa^ 
tint, ncconhn,' to the lluddhnt tloctnnc, then lannot hi ojion^cnt connected 
\Mth tlic two inoinint'' of |»eni|>tion nnd puhsirpunt ronuinhnnce — an 
n««irtiQn wlueh would render mimorv nti impO'^silnlilv — which n contnu 
to tKj'enenie nnd truth 'Ihm 1 wh. n tiling twlnN nn«l neo"ni«c it two 
\c^r^ after, whuli i** a fact of «-<»mmon ox|uninCL , the “I” of t^Kh^ cannot 
licdiffennt from tin “I” oflwo \e*aiv lunco, althoujjli the Ihiddlint doetnm* 
of UniMival liniHrmanenn will ►ax tlu‘toutrir> 

“VihV’kixs Slnkara, *‘»f the Ihiddlii*.! further rt'<-o,;ni«e‘! tint all lu<i 
puhsoijuent 5U(ai‘v.i\o eo^uition-., up to lu^ lati'^t hnath, htlon,jf to oni nnd 
the Pinit ►uhjcit, and, la-'ide**' ha-* to attnhuti all hn past enj^nitirun from 
the monunt of his hirth to the Kaim Klf, how can he ►hanule«s!i ndhirc 
to hn doitnnt whieli nttnhutis hut a moment m ixntenu to ( xirxthin^ ' ' 
But th( Buddhif-t doi« not n«cnlH momentanne^e to the l/nnpt thnutebex 
hut to thur phatf-x oultf 

Sankara anticiintcHl Buddhiet ohji'ctimn and ainwcr^ tlum 

thu« — 

U! JfmhVnnt Of/jtrbint 

“Iho recognition of the Mihjeet ns one nnd the* same takea phte on 
account of tin Minilanlx of the diffennt Klf-co^nitionn, whuh are how- 
ex cr momeutan'^'. 


llrfulabmt 

“The coffiiition of Rimdantx is hiscil on two thin^jR So to a««eit tint 
recof^nition is founded on similantj and to denx at the sanic time the i*cnt- 
ence of one permanent suhjnt ahlt to connect mentalh txio similar thin<r<5, 
n talking deceitful nonsense Vecoidiuglj xou mint admit that theic n 
one mmd whuh grasps the similantx of twosueeissue monieiitau iMstcnees, 
and such an admission would contradift xom tenet of unutrsal impel 
raanence 

Ileic Sankara betrays Ins ignorance of the Sar\ ntitxaxadm’s \ lew 
of the pormam nee of “mind ’ (nttam) as wt shall see ))usentl\ 
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‘^Sahda-Vi-sJniyd ^^ ' 


Or, ^^the department of sound” wliicli means a material thing’ that can 

he perceived hj'^ the sense ol hearing [Si’otKcndi'ii/a). 
The ohjeet of hearing. _ , ^ . 

It is divided into eig-ht kinds. Sound or ‘sauda is 

divided into two principal heads, namely, (1) ‘ ujudlamuhdbhvAtd or the sound 
of the ^g’veat element which possesses the power of perception^ and (2) 
‘ uniqnilta inaJidhlidta’ or the ^great element which does not possess the power 
of perception’. An example of the former would he the lecture of a 
professor and the latter the fall of a torrent. Again each of these is sub- 
divided into two heads, namely, (a) ‘sa((va-sanl-Jij/dlid or ^articulate’ and (h) 
‘asattva-saiiMi/dhd or hnarticnlate’. An example of an articulate sound 
produced hy a bod}' that has no perception would he, say, a song reproduced 
by the gramophone. 


The example given hy the Sarvastitvvaadins is what is known, in the 
Indian literature, as ‘a voice from the cloud’ or dkdsa-vani . Kach of 
these sub-divisions, again is sub-divided into ‘snkha’ or pleasant and ^didchid 
or unpleasant. Next comes, 


“ (j and ft a- / its/taj/a’’ - 


Or, ‘‘The department of smell” which means a material thing which is 
to be perceived by the sense of amellmg {G/irdneiidrij/a). 


The obieofc of smel- 
ling. 


Vasubandhu says: — “Smell is of four kinds. First 


mgandha or ‘good smell’, second davyandha or ‘bad smell’, either of which 
is again subdivided into two (a) Samayaudha^ or small which become 
nourishment for the body, and (b) viaamayandlui^ its contrar}'. Next we 
pass on to 


is/iaya”'' 

Or a material thing serviceable, by the ji/iceiidi'iya or the sense of 

The object of taste. ''''' namely, (1) sweet, {wadhira), 

(2) soirr [ainla), (.3) salt {lavana), (I) acrid {/latalri), 
(5) bitter (fi/da) and (6) astringent {kasM^a). Then comes 


Japtiivcse ; Sho-kw. 

* Jap ; I'ufv-kO. 


" Jap: KC>-k!C.. 


■* JapiTe-Af). 
Jap : Sok-kio, 



niiv s\i;\ is-in\ \\ 


li.^ 


othor iloctnncs of tin* Siin.i'tilxaxailm**. Aceortlinj:ly I on lo tlioir 
wuLvption of 

¥■ 


* 


*• 


Tin: si:x.si:-oiui:cTs. 

SfiiMj-olijoct**, ntxonlin;; to (lie Sar\-iistjl\a\s»clm-, siri* c»f fivi- knuln, 
namely : — 

(1) ‘lluiu* nr c<il<inr himI form. 

(2) ‘ijalKH’ or Kiund. 

(Jj) ‘(Jandlu’ or unoll. 

(I) or tavte. 

(o) ‘S|iarsa’ or totuli. 

“/jV/jan/ tt/iiijyii*** 

Or “tlie de|nirtinent of coloiir-aiid-fonn” }-> amutenal tlini*; to lie jkt* 
(t'I\esl t»\ r-vAil iOiii/tnui/rivti). Tnim one iioijit of 

ll,eol.j.cl.if.iKJ.t ' . , . 

\k'\\, if I*- diM-ihle into two namely, (1) 

e«Il«mJ^ (^arn.v’) and (2) form or li«;iire (^'samvlliriin’) ; from nnotlier point 
of \Ien it is of tuenty kind**. .\ctor<liii;;U it is snni in the Ahlndharma- 
kovi: — “Ruinm tl\i\idliam va \imsatidlia". Aeioniin*' to the lattci hub- 
division colour (Snnia’) admits of 12 dnisions, and ll^jnre (Kunstlmna) 
admits of 8 fculMli>isionh. As rcfpinlh <‘<i|our A’’nsnhandhu ohsones : — 

‘'Colour is of four kinds, nanicK, (1) Blue (in'/ii), (2) yellow (/n'/tt), 
(;l) lied (^o///Vrt) and (1) white {aitiMt). Tlie icmainin*? ei^-ht eolom-s 
me made up of a combination of these four piineipal colouiv. SiimfMmi 
(form or %ure) is of ei;jht kimls, iiimeh, (l)Ionjf, (2) shoit, (.1) round, 
(t) Ktpiaie, (5) hi;,di, ((>) low, (7) straight and (8) crooked. We no\t 
proceed to 
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,SY.STll3r.S OF BUDDHISTIC TlIOUOJiT. 


Indri3’'a means "supreme'’'’ {pci ram a) "Lord'’'’ and ruler [adJujcaU) , 

after grasping external objects tbe Indriyas are capable of arousing tbougbt 
{ciiiof Jidda) or of exciting SdjMna’ or consciousness. Accordingly tbe 
term Indrii/a, is to be explained as tlie act of arousing consciousness and as 
tbe grasping of tbe sense-objects or ‘Fishaija\ In other words, each of tbe 
five Indrij/as is an agent without which none of the five vijnanas would 
become capable of perceiving an external object. 

The derivation of Indriya adopted by the Sarvdstitvavadins is as 
follows -. — 


w, ^ ^ I cm 

11 ^ 


"What then is the meaning of the word ‘hulripa’ ? The word is de- 
rived from the root ‘Idi’ (Lst eonj. par.) indicating ' uhmlnte siipremacy\ 
Taking this root, we get the form ^hidaniP. ^Indanii' giA^es the form 
Hndrdnd , (Vide P. Sutra. ladrdnir-cijirafijajja amiddikci-^ mQ2ci\vci!g those 
which exercise supremacy. The next stage indrani/-eva iadriijdni or 
indanii Hi indriyamF (Vide P. Sutra, Svart/iephas iaddhitci') Vasubandhu 
The essence of the ^^Vijnaim is of five kinds, namely, those con- 

puvely'iStSfr' and 

( 5 ) body. Dependent on these five Vijnanas are 
what are known as the five kinds of pure materials (Prasada rupani). 
These 'pure materials’ are called the eye-sense-organ (Cakshvindriya) ear- 
sense-organ (srotrendriya) etc.” These show clearly that, according to the 
S<u \ cistitt aA adinsj the esseuse of the five indriyas or sense-organs is 
entirely material. As I have pointed out, according to the Sarvastit- 
vavadins, it is iiidrii/a which perceives an object; — a fact, the knowledge of 


’ 'i'asoinilra’F Ahhidluinnii-koSa Saslra vynkya, Chap. II. 
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Sjjnrsa-J i^haya ” ‘ 

Tins phn«e Pignifits ol>jects of the sense of touch {kaycndiitjani) They 

nre of eleven kinds (1) ap or waterv, (Z) teja or 
T1 c object of touch \ t J j > \ / j 

fitr^ , (d) rayn or uuul) , (1) pxillah or earth} 

TliC'^c four nr*, tochuicall} calletl bhuta-xparba itshya or the 'touch of 
the chmtnts’ 'llic rtinainm^ seven arc cillwl bhanttka-^^paraa-tishaya 
or the 'touch of the cltmcntarv'* ami are is follows — 

(1) or 'smootlmc'^s' , (2) harkaxatian or 'roughness*, 

{^) Laghnham or 'lightness’, (1) (iirntcam or 'heiv mess’, (o) or 

'cold’, (0) /ly// or 'hunger’ , (7) /*//)«*» or 'thirst ’ It appears, it fir&t 
sight, stnnge tint eohl, hunger and thirst should he reckonwl amongst 
ohjects of touch, but it mu-t lie rcincmhcn.d tint thc^e are the names given 
to the fcelingh of sentient croitnrcv, winch aa tin. clfccts produecd b} the 
three kinds of touch In other vvonK, the ft'thng of cold is produced bj a 
touch which excites the corporeal frame when the cnerg} of water and 
wand lietomes active and jiredominaU-N over that of the other elements, 
namclv, earth and fire, in the IkkIv of a living l)enig Thus touch itself is 
the cause, while tlic feeling of cold is its effect Similarl} the feeling of 
hunger IS producetl b} a touch which excites thtj)h}8ital frame, at n time 
when the energ} of wind hecomes active m our bod} and predominates over 
the other energies Likewise the feeling of tlnr&t is caused b} a touch 
which cveits the ph}sical frame when the energy of the element of fire 
becomes active and pietlommatcs over the other energies 

Such was the idea of the Sarv 'Islitv av Idins and m all probability it was 
not an original invention on their inrt, hut a hiutagc of all Indian 
Schools of rhilo^'Oph} from the earliest penoil 
e now proceed to treat of 

‘"IHL SLNSL OUGANS” 

Ihese are of five kinds eonesponding to the five classes of sense objects 
Tl 0 fvo kinda of ^-l-hcyarc tcclmically called iii Sanskiit 
flenso organs Imln} as” According to the Buddhist usage 


J p 3f fc 
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SYSTEMS OE BUDDHISTIC THOUGHT. 


Tbe minute atoms wliich go to make up the ^orgau’ o£ hearing^ are re- 
presented as being subjected to an uuintermittent act of screwing up resem- 
bling the spontaneous rolling up of the bark of a cherry tree as soon as it is 
detached from the trunk. 

The minute atoms constituting the ‘organ of smelh are represented as 
being situated inside the nostrils in either of which they are said to be 
placed side by side symmetrically. 

The minute atoms of ‘taste’ are described as being situated in the form 
of a half moon on the surface of the tongue itself. 

Lastly the minute atoms which build up the ‘organ of touch’ are 
represented as spreading over the entire corporeal frame, their number 
being supposed to be exactly equal to that of the atoms of which the body 
consists. 


The special capacity of the Respective Tiidriyas, 

Each of the five iiidriyas has a special capacity of its own and is able to 
give rise to the perticular vijnctna which corresponds to it. What the 
special capacity of each indriya is will be seen from what follows : — 

1. The indriyas of vision and hearing can grasp their object remotely 
as well as close at hand. The keenest hidriya is that 

The special capacity 

of the cakshu and of the eye, possessing as it has not only the power of 
srotrendriya. ^ 

grasping the colour at a distance but also that of 
arousing Cahshnvijnava as soon as it grasps its object. The indriya of the 
hearing has also the power of perceiving its object at a distance but it is not 
so keen as that eye-organ. 

a. The indriyas of smell ( Ghrdna ), taste {Jihva) and touch ( Kdya ) 
_ have not the power to apprehend remote objects but 

The special capacity 

rf Ghrana, Jihva and only to grasp proximate ones. That is to say, they 

Kayenuriya, ^ 

are unable to give rise to the vijndna corresponding to 
them unless they come in immediate contact with their respective objects. 
The degree of contiguity to their respective objects required by each of them, 
is said to vary for the purpose of giving rise to their respective vijfidnas. 
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whieli would In-v e sd^ od ^^nkara from the errors he has fallen into in his 
attempts to refute Buddhist philosoph} He displa}s almost at everj 
turn Ins ignorini.e of the fundamental pnnciple of San Astitv ai tida, namelj, 
that the suhstmtiim of all things including the sense-organs is permanent 
and unchangeable 


SuMmsjons of cnch 
mdry as 


Each indrija has tno sub di\ isions namel} , pimcipal ludnja^ and 
au\ilnr} indina'’ In modern scientific termmologj 
the formei corrcsjwnds to the none and the latter to 
the organ for that nene , thus m the case of the eyes, 
optic nene would he the principal indri^a while the eyeball would he its 
auviliari According to the Sanftstit\a\^dms, the substratum of the 
pnncipal indn\a consists of a combination of pnamanu^ which aie e\tiemcli 
pure and minute, while the substratum of the latter is the flesh made of 
grosser materials The puncipal indii)a is miisible and intangible owing 
to its o\treme minuteness Accoulmgh the Abliidharma»Ko&a sajs — 

^'The indn^as of ha} a (bod) ) etc , cannot be called duisible because 
thej cannot, b) ani means, lie broken into two oi morepaits Thej can- 
not be diiided beeaiiNe m that case then function would cease, the limbs of 
the bodj being parted asunder The Ka)cndii}a etc, are further indiM- 
sible on account of their extreme pnntj and excellence lesembling the light 
of gems 

The fi\e supreme indnvas diffci fiom one another with respect to the 
Tho form atici imntier i^annei and form of tlitii icspcctne atomic combina- 
tionsnTli'efi^r'icn'ie Thus the lllu«;tiahou emplo) e(l to explain the 

foimation of the oigau of xision is that of flour being 
poured into a \essel filled with watei Just as m such a case the particles 
of flour would scattei themseUes o\ei the surface of the watei, e\en so do 
the minute atoms (param‘\nii) which compose what is known as the oigan 
of Msinn spread themsches o\ei the pupils of the eje 


' Japanese 


8) ogt Iko * Japanese 

* Tlie liilhaimakosa ^istja Chap I 


B jin lo> 
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SYSTEIirS OF BUDDHISTIC TIIOUHIIT. 


dingly the term Karma etji'melogicallj means action not made 

known”. It signifies a karmic energy which is not perceived by the five 
senses or made known to another. The vehicles for expressing and commu- 
nicating our thoughts and ideas are our limbs and voice or as the 
Sanki-it language has it “body and words”. The Sarvastitvav^dins lay 
stress on the fact that as soon as we perform an act or express an idea 
goodj or badj whichj in their technical language, is called under the com- 
prehensive name of rij'Rajiii-rf^po or “action made known”, (rujia being 
synonymous with Karma here) a latent energy is impressed on our 
person, which is designated as Aripxapii-ru'^a or “action not made known"’'’ 
because it does not manifest itself to others but remaiu hidden in the person 
of the door. 

It is quite unconscious or, more accurately speaking, subconscious. Ac- 
cording to the Sarviistitvavildins, the AripaajAi-rvjm, being a latent energy, 

is bound sooner or later to blossom forth into Karmaic e:ffect, and is the only 
bridge which connects the cause and the effect of Karma, good or bad 
done by body or speach. It is one of the seventy-five enternal dkarmas 
being included in rvjnt-dharma. But does it not look like a contradiction to 
include it in that category seeing that the definition of rupa, according to 
the SarvHstitvavadins, is ^‘pratirjMt rvpa” that is to sa}^, rupa has for its 
characteristic resistiveness? The apparent contradiction disappears when 
we come to consider that Avijfntpfi -Karma is a resultant of Tiympti-Karma 
which is produced by body or speech both of which come rmder the category 
of rupa-dharma; thus the effect Arijaapti pertakes of 'the nature of its cause 
Tijdapti which comes luider rvpa-dharma and is, therefore, classed amono> 
the latter. 


I lins accoidmg to the Sai\ astlt^avadins, is divided into two great 

heads (1) thought or Cefana-Karma which is Synony- 

Division of Knrvm. • t t r - J 

mous vitli jlfaiiaskara and (£) motion or CaAaxikakar»ta 
which is subdivided into (a) bodily act {Kdjjika Karma) and (b) vocal act 

{Vdeika Karma). Now each of these subdinsions of motion is dhnded into 

two sections, nanieli, T^ijiiapf i-Karma and AnJ'uapii-Karma of the body and 
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Thu'S, assuming, foi the purpose of our illustration, that an atom is diin- 
sible into four pait«5, it should be understood that if the organ of Smell can 
pereeiie to the distance of the three fourth of the atom, the oigan of Taste 
will be able to perceii c onlj one half of it and the organ of Touch still less 
\iz onl} one fourth of it hloreoiei these three indn) as can apprehend only 
that quantity of their respectuc objects the atoms of uhich are equal to 
their atoms If the atoms ctecedm quantity, then the particulai indnja con- 
cerned appeheiids half the quantity of its «cn<!e object at the fn st moment 
and the other half at the ne\t moment, the intenal betueen the tuo mo 
ments, being so small and the action of apprehending being so qiiiek that it 
looks as if the two ^^takings” were simultaneous 

It mu't he noted that the receptuitj of the sense organs of lasion and 
hearing IS not limited b} the quantitj of the object pciceiied, thus the eje 
can just as well appichend a Inure mountain as it appiehends the tip of a 
hair and the car can licar equalU well tliebiir/ing of a fl\ and the roaring of 
thunder 

The enumeration of the sense oigans and their nature and capacity 
brings me to one of the mo-^t difllenlt sections of Buddhist psjcliologj, 
namolj , 


Vasuhandliu in the fiist cliaptoi of his eomment'iii on the Abhi- 
, , dharma Kos'a, bnofl\ desenbos An/tapfi Kamaxis 

Esplanation of Avij “ ^ * 

naiti rfin follows — 

^‘AnjTiapii Kai ua is a piodiict of I'jia /aium ju-st as lijnnpfi Karma 
IS It denies its name from the fact that it does not manifest itself to 
others and cannot be known by otheis” * 

1 his does not make us any the wisei Let us see what the term really 
means The word 'ii'pa in this connection is sjnonjinous withAfl;Wrt 
means “making known”, and is its eontiarj Accor 

1 Tie Abh dhirmakosa svstra Clap I (fasc I) The Smsknt passage rnns ns 
foiioTTs — ijuTTq 51 i 
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lasting impression on modern minds like oars, so tliat I gladly pass on 
to Vasnbandliu^s definition of it by means of terms almost equipollent, 
to use Jolm Stuart Milks well-known plirasc. 

»Tlie mind^b says Vasubandlm, "fis called ^CUlam’ because it observes 
{‘cetatP)-, ‘Manas’ because it considers (‘manvafe’) ; 

Vasiibandliii’s defini 

tion of the mind. and ‘ TijUdna’ , because it descriminates {‘vijndndlc’) .”1, 

So the words ‘cHiarn’ ‘wanas’ and ‘vijndna’ are, in a certain sense, 
synonymous, in tbe Buddhist ps 3 mbology. 

We proceed now to the snbdmsions of the mind {Ciliam, inanas or 
vijndna') made by the Sarvastitvavadins, which are technically called '^the 
six kinds of vijmnas\ 


The six kinds of vijndnas. 


The substance of mind in the Philosophy of the Sarvastitvavfidins is 
divided into six, viz : 


(1) the caksur-vijiidna- ('eye-diserimiuatioik) 

(3) the sroira-vijUdua^ (^ear-discrimination’) 

(3) the ffhrdna-vijndiia'^ (‘'smell-discrimination'’) 

(4) thQjihvd-vijndna^ (^taste-discrimination^) 

(5) the kdya-vijndnad‘ (‘touch-discriminatioik) 

(6) the mano-vijndna'' (Thought-disenminatioik) 


These respective!}'' depend uj)on their respective sense-organs {indriya), 

The respective seat such as the ‘cakshi-iudviya’ (eye-sense-organ), 
of the six kinds of 

vijfiana. hvotm-iud viya’ (ear-sense-organ), etc. The ‘cakshnr- 

vijndua, discriminates color and form {vania and samsthdiia ) ; the 
sroira-vijndiicd, ‘^sound'’ (hahda), the ‘ gJirdna-vijdidnod , ‘^smelk {gandha ) ; 
the ‘jihvd-vijndna’ ‘'taste'’ {rasa) ; the ‘ kdya-vijndna’ , Touelk {sparm) ; 
lastly the ‘niauo-vijfuoa discriminates the ‘dhanna’ or the ‘thingness’ of a 
thing, i£ I may be permitted to coin the uncouth abstract noun, since the 
English language has no word to represent exactly the idea of ‘dharma’ in this 


’ The Ahhidharmakosa-Sastra, Chap. II. (fasc. IV.) 
- Jap'. Gen-shil'i. ® Jap; 

® Jap' Zes-shild, ’’ Jap: Shin-shiki. 


* Jap'. Bi-sldld. 
’’ Jap: I-eluhi 
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spttccU . The ilvMstotts and bubdiMvious aic gi\ei\ lu the follow- 

ing^ diagram — 

(Karma) 


(Cttana-karma) 


(Cailastka-karma) 


(Kii^iLa karmn) 


(Kujika Tijflapti karinn) 


(Vucika karma) 


(Ku^ikurijilapti karma) 


^f^Prafk ^ 5iTn 

(Vucika Tijflnjiti karma) (VAcjkarijnapti karma ) 


* * 

CITTAM Oil “itIND’' 

The authoi and the coinnitiitatori. of tlio Althulharnn-Kosa take pains 
to TKnnt out that "Mind” is tlie kin>' of the 

llic mind IS tht king 

of the mental realnie mental lealiii i^C(ntla-(lha)ma9'), "The Citfam or 
contnuic the commenlatois, **gOM.ius all things mental and 
lecognises then lespeetivc chaiattciistics, as soon as it pcitcivcs them, 
exactly in the same mannoi as a king golems Ins ministers and subjects and 
generally administers Ins state alTairs ” Tin*? explanation, howevei, luminous 
it may appear to the* old-world student of Buddhism, fails to leave any 


• Jap G6 

* Jap Shin go 

' Jup Shin muhju gd 


* Jap 81 ig6oT I gf 
‘ Jap Oo gf 

• Jup I Co Jiyo go 


’ Jap SI i i go 
® Jap I Shin hyt g' 
* Go mill y6 go 
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Three hinds of Discrinnnafion. 

The cliserimiuative fuuctiou of mind {‘uljndna’) is clssihed into three 
, , , viz: — (i) (^natural discriminatiouO j 

ExplanaUoii ot the ' 

three Nirclesas. ^prayoga-nirdesid^^ (^actual discrimination^) and (iii) 

‘annsnirid-nirdeki’'-^ (reminiscent disciimination"). The first means an intui- 
tive function operating' at the present time ; the second indicates not only an 
intuitive function hut also au inferential one operating’ throughout the three 
divisions of time^ the present etc., and the third signifies a retrospec- 
tive or a reminiscent function. In other words^ the first deals only with the 
present while the second is concerned with the present^ the past and the 
future in a very comprehensive manner;, and the third has to do exclusively 
with the past. Among the six kinds of Vijnanas, the first five {cahshn, 
isroira, gh'dm, jilivd, and kdga') possess only the intuitive function {svahhdva 
nirdem) while the sixth (‘imno-v/JndnT) possesses all the three func- 
tions. This is the reason why the first five vijndms are called ‘nnirdescd 
(‘lacking discriraina'tion’) while the ‘ mano-vijnCincd is called ^mnirdehid 
(possessing discrimination^). The Ahhidliarina Koha says : — 

‘‘There are, in brief, three kinds of discrimination, viz : ‘intuitive’ 
{‘svabhdva-nirdekd), •inferential’ {‘gjragoga-mrdesa’) and reminiscent 
{‘anicsii/riti-ni rdesa’). The intuitive discrimination only is possessed by the 
first five v/jiuma-kagas, and not the other two, for which reason they arc 
called ‘anirdesa’ or (‘lacking discrimination’). Thus, for instance, we call 
a horse ‘foot-less’ when it has only one foot”.’^ 


* 


* 


' Jup; - 3i\ii : Kctfikii-fiinhet),ii. 

* The Abliidhuriuakoba-saslra. Chap. I (faso, II.) 


■* .Tap: Ziiiven-funhetiiti' 
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neutral. In other worcls^ ivlienever any mental function arises, there 
arise with it simultaneously a number of (ll/nrviafi) and these are called 
hnahabhumikadharma^ or '^mental operation common to the three ‘'grounds'’ 
(good, bad, neutral), into which all mental functions are divisible.'’^ 
They are ten in number, viz ; — 


1. 

Verland^ 

... Sensation. 

a 

r« > 

Sniijvd- 

. . . Conception . 

:b 

Ceinnd^ 

. . . Motive. 

-t. 

Sparsa^ 

. . . Contact. 

5. 

CJunuln'' 

Conation. 

(). 

Mati^' 

... Intellect. 

7. 

Hnirl(i~ 

. . . Memory. 

8. 

^fanasiJcdi'd^ 

... Attention. 

n. 

Adhimohaha^ 

... Determination or ^fixing 

10. 

Snhiddh'A ^ 

... Concentration. 


The next heading is — 

77. KnmJa-Mahdhhvmihd-Bhnrma. 

These are, as the name indicates, “^mental opera- 

Tiio fippcial opci-.ition 

tious common to all good thoughts^^ and are ten in 

IhCnnilu-dhnruin. ” 

uumlier ; — 

1. Sradfl/id^ ^ ... Faith, 

i. J ... Diligence. 

0. rprJcfihd'^'' ... Indifference. 

1. lirp ^ ... vShame for one’s self, 

o, Apiitr/ipd^-' ... Shame for another. 

0. Aloh/m^'' ... Freedom from covetousness. 

7. AdrrsjKA • . . Freedom from hati’ed. 

S. Ahmvi^'^ ... Ilannlessness. 

‘.K PrddrafjilJiA’^ ... Peacefulness of mind. 

10. Api‘(TmAd(i-'> .. Carefulness. 


‘ .tap 

: ./«. 

t 

jfip 

: So. 

Jnp ; 

; Siii. 

* Jap : 

SoJ;u. 

' Jnp 

: }‘fJ '{, 

n 

Jnji ; 

IV. 

• Jnp 

: Xcn. 

' .Tap : 

: S(if:u-i. 

® .lap 

; S!.' -ar. 

i (» 

Jnp ; 

S'X ir. Hindi. 

‘ ’ .Tnj) 

; Shiv. 

Jn]) 

: Ooii. 

Jap 

: 

\ * 

Jap : 

7.nn. 

»•' .Tup 

: Oi. 

’ “ Jnp 

: Mnl on. 

Jap 


\ 

Jnp ; 

T't'-cni, 

Jnp 

: Kri-nv. 

= " .Tap: 

Fn-hh-ilini. 



Tin ‘tviix \^Tm wiDisi 


Vn 


C\ITT\.PHVin! VS (‘MI'M M, VnOPrRTIl,S’) 

*CnittT-<llnmns’ 'mtntnl jirojn rtu*.’ wIjhIj follow tin notion of 
tho ^iltnm* (‘initnl') lil»i l•onrtlo^l wlm follow tluir 
funrtion of flip *f mffit »f//tirnn** tn ftne 
tlu PiKinl »hnnMtfn«tM*>*of nn ol»j«t, whiletlu *nllnn* 
p^nonl clnnotonvlu^H Tlnw 'nitatu' h itmooniotl with 
p-ncnlititH wlulo tlu Vu^/ /wf4 m»/M* iKil with jwrtii ulTntio< Tor 
wlun wp sop n luimin form nt n <li«tn««*, it is '< ittim' whuh 
unhlos !!•* to fiml nut wlutliorit f* lint of n nnn or n womnti , whtn*ns 
tliL rn//»-^f4rtrioT* lulp in to nnVi out wlutlur tlu iHr«on n oiu-4vchI or 
tw-o-<>nl, tnll or short, fnir or«hrh,<t< Vi'conhn^K j«irln)w tlu hi’^t 
njumlpnt for m tlu* Unj^n^* of nuxh n» Kupo]>4nn |K\(holo^\ 

wouhl 1 m Nviiui |itum ' 

Tlu 'l'*tit\n\u lin« fort\»si\ kiiuls of c>tiU t-4lh tmit, tho 

^ ijftatmiihin, who rln-ifN thorn ali^» <liir« ronlU , ir>vi n Int of fifti wmi 

Tlu ^ inH«tit\-i> 1 Inis ilnult tin *‘i”Htlmllnrnns"intosi\rliivM«., \i7 — 
(n) Mnhihhfitnik'i4h irnn ' (10) 

(li) Kus.ll uitnhShhfimikuMllmnnn * (10) 

(e) Kh<.i-!n ifuhhuimki»*<0i irnn ’ ((*) 

(il) \l u^ili’iunlnhliutnikitMlinrinn ^ (i) 

(i) UjinkliN.i.lihumikii-^llnnim “ (10) 

(f) Annntihhrnmkn-illmnnn " (S) 

1j< t m 1 nuinonti thow oiu hj «n« 

/ Mii/mhhtinltUWitina 

Tht«p nn intnt'il oiKrations wlmh, ns tluir naniL iiulintos {Unahtr 
Mj?infMn^ ‘i;tncmr or'tomiium* m this toiiiu'ction), 

ric(ij>cciil function nrc coinmoii iiiiiMnsill} to nil mnn’s innitil functions 
of tlin JfiMMrt iH ,, , , , « t I r< I ^ 

,1/ irn III the ^nmnl nml immomi rcMinR llusc funetums 

fuithcr elnssifiid into (n) (h) had, nnd (c) 


* Jnji VtfJiU 

■* Jap DntonnCc/i/fl 
I Inj <;/ I tfrUl 


* Jnji /Mijc cl 1 1 

* Jap 1 Dn /«« f? I 1 

* T 1 I jM, If 
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4. 

Inhydd 

Jealousj’. 

5, 

Pariidpa- 

... Angifish. 

6 . 

llMmuP 

... Injuiy. 

7. 

JJpmidha^ 

. . . Enmity. 

8. 

Mdyd''> 

. . . Elatterv. 

»/ 

9. 

Sdtjja 

. . . Trickery. 

10. 

Madn '• 

... Arrogance. 


Last come tlie — 

ri. Anii/fitd-BJinmikct-Dharma. 

These literally mean “mental operations mLIcIi do not fall within a 

Chnracteristic of tiie definite or particnlar division {‘Ihilmn’y’ . Under this 
A'liiynta-bh'itmilca-dhar- 

mu. headings therefore^, are inclnded those “cmiia-cl/iaTwas 

which camrot he brought \inder one of the five headin^js given above. They 

are eight in number ; — 

1. Kankriit/a^ ... Uepentance 

а. ... Torpor. 

3. TiiarJca^^ ... Biscnssion. 

4. Ticctra'^'- ... Judgement. 

5. ... A:ffiection. 

б. PratigJuA^ ... Anger. 

7. ... Pride. 

8. TicihtsdA'' ... Doubt. 

We have already stated that the objective classification of the universe 
diUdes it into 7 5 dharmas, the substratum of which is permanent^ according 
to the Sarvastitvavadins. Now tliese dharmas fall into two main heads 
“samskrita^^ (“compounded^’’) and '^asamskrita^^ (“uncompoimded^'). The 
latter which will be fully treated presently are three in number viz ; 
(i) AkcTsn ; (ii) Prafi-sniili/n/coiirorUia •, and (iii) Apfaihcml'liydmrodhn. The 
7:2 “Samskrita-dharmas^^ fall into four main groups : — 

(i) Phpas — which are clerev in number, \dz ; 'avijhapti-rupa’ which 
we have already described, the five 'indriyas’ or faculties (viz : 


' Jap: Shiii^n. 

- Jap : Nil. 

“ Jap ; Oai. 

* Jap : Kon. 

“ .Tn]); Ten. 

“ Jap : KiCi. 

■ Jap : KiO. 

® Jap : Kivai. 

® .Tap; Stii-m!n. 

.Tap;Zni. 

’ ‘ .Tap : 8h i. 

' - Jap : Ton. 

.Tap; S/iOi. 

’’ .7ap:Jfn)i. 

.Tap: GS. 
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The tliinl Ijcatlinp: i*? : — • 


///. KteMit-^yfithtthhifiuila-DharDia. 


Tlit^e nri' *tlie mrntnl o})craljon«5* wJjh)) nri«c tlip f)mt is 

Tlics rJmrortcn«t«c* of I*' when nn\ kii«1 of |w‘!.ejnn to n(t Tliov 

Ihp Klftfi n <5 , 

nn' fit III unmlior. — 


1. Moha' 

Ignorance. 

2. PrauKuld* 

lintteiilinn or earelesfiiess 

8 Kavfuiyo'^ 

... Intlolent-c. 

1. .tfinulillo* 

. AlKcntx' of faith. 

Sfl/IIlKl'’ 

Itlli nt*^-*. 

(». /hnhl/in/ffii'' 

llnjihness and thonjjlitles«nes« 

Next come— 



IV. Jl ninfiuyfttluHfhthinhU Tflnnan. 

Tlje«o arc mental ojiomtioiiR anMn;; with the nctivitief of imml that are 
TJip cli(imrtrn«lp of o\il 'Hnw are tw o m iiiunlKT — 

ilip vtt * 

iNilfT diurmn 

1. .rfhriliifit' ,Sh.'imcles'?nr'« (for oneself). 

2. Junpntrnpa* Shninrlos‘«nr‘‘S (for anntlier). 

TIjo nett heading if — 


V. Vpnllrm-’Jihtinulfi'-TihnrMtt. 

Tlicse *tnUtli-(\1i(iTmafi* are vnl common to all AVr^o* when tliev arise, hut 

Tho uparmi function Rpritio' up onlv ill cominiiv with tlio Fixth Moflled’ 
of tho VpnWein hhti. ‘ i . » . 

»niU-/n<tinnn lyfirtwoviz* vinno^xijjiam, Tlie prefix indicatos 

this limitation They arc ten in mimlicr • — 

1. Kxodhn^ AVmth. 

2. Jlfm^ t///i * " ' Ilypocns}'. 

8. Mdtxarija^^ Hin’j. 

• Jap Jfu Mt^ * Jap Ti6 tt«K Jap Of tni * Jap Fu shin 

• Jap Konchxn * Jap TVrX; Lio * Jap Jf« tan » Jap Jfn ji 

• Tap 7 nn Tap FmHk " Tap hVn 
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6. 

Nii'od ha-mmdpciUi ^ 

... Stage of meditation producing ces- 
sation of mental activit 3 ^ 

7. 


. . . Life. 

8. 

Jdti^ 

... Origination. 

9. 

Sthiti'^ 

Cotinuance. 

10. 

Jard^ 

. . . Decay. 

11. 

Aniti/atd^ 

Impermanence. 

12. 

'Ndmahdyad 

... Words. 

13. 

'Padakdpa^ 

Sentence. 

14. 

V^anjanal'd^a^ 

Letters (whether they compose a 
word or not). 


The point to be borne in mind in this connection is that it is not the 
fourteen hlharmas’ mentioned above that constitute ]itliHi~citla-vi])raijuHa- 
samsl'drd^ but it is the energy which produces them which is to be called 
by that name, such as the energy which produces letters of the alphabet, 
groups them into ‘words and puts words together into a sentence, etc. 

Such are the Samskrita-dharmas, according to the Sarvastitva- 
vMins. The VijnduavMins have an enumeration and a classification 
of their own. They enumerated as many as one hundred dharmas, 
out of which there are fifty-one eaittadharmas, but, unlike the 
Sarv^stitvavMins, they regard them all as impermanent exceiJtiug vijfiAna. 

We shall treat of the views of this school after we have completed our 
account of the Sarv&stitvavMins, the Satyasiddhi school and the 
Madhy amikavadins . 

i 

I shall pass on now to 


* 


* * 


Jap: 8h6. 

Jap: Mctsu. 
Jap: Bun-bliin. 


’ Jap; 

* Jap ; Ji-Ci. 

’’ Jap: Mi6=-bhin. 


“ Jap; Mio-lon, 
* Jap : 1. 

® Jap: Ku-bhin 


Tin S\1 W*1IT\ \\ 1'>?I 

la-irinj;, -mill, Um^ut, timcli), nnd (lit oUjctli. of tliim 
\i/ form, wmiul, odour, tT&tt, contact 
(u) Cittam (mind), wliuli i-oiihtituk- a 'il/ntnu /’ hi it-clf 
(m) Giift iil/i tnntt whuh, as \it hive jii-t no« seen, art m 
numlicr Tht\ nri al-o t-illcd **Cilt>i‘*tii>jiriii/HUu~4<amkaru*\ 
whicli litinlli mtaiis *‘toiii|KMlL ctitn,:) ooiijonitd with tlic 
muni”, a- oj>)V)-otl 1«, 

(u) It which an fourteen in tuunber xud 

thus lomiditi the tali of M\cut)-ti\i 
Now let U‘i KX* wliit are (lie cttlu-npriiyt Llit-xtintLitra (l/ntriitni 


CnTV-\ II'UVM KT\^ VMSKAU V 


'lilt full mine H “Jinjii-ciffa^rtpnifiiltti^i/nk tnt if/i inta" wlutli ineaus 
“comjKisitc tntrj'ics npirl from the iinttir anl mmd” Tlitst cutr^its 
arc not alwnis actual hut {Kitcntiil audit must he noted that the i cannot 
iHxomc actiic unit— thei ,irt jonitil to n mcntil or matcrml hasn., thou^jh 
thc\ arc quite mdei»ondtnt of Imth mmd and matter 1 litv luc, of cour-c, 
difTereut from the axtumh tla-d/ mn it, as the \cr^ lutne "MTUshara” 
("comjKjsition”) mdieates 'I lie iiuiiihirof these il/tm/nt is foul teen — 


1 Vraj ii « 

Z tjIKlptl^ 

i S ibfm j i( 

V lniiijfutu^ 

j Ihiii/Tu •fti/(tjia/ti^ 


Attaimnent 
Noil ittimment 
Common chapictciistics 
Ahsciicc of iieiception 
Sti^ ot meditation pmduein^ ce&si- 
tioii of jiciccption 

M ' P lit r 

* Jui 0 


Jfip r 1 1 * Jap It toll 

* J i]i t 31 1 *6 k ia 
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The second epithet means ‘capable o£ being defined by negatives’, 
if, at all, it is a term used in any Buddhist 'work to characterise the 
Asamskrita-dharmas. In all probability, it is a characterisation Sankara’s 
own and means, as he intends it to mean, a negation. The third epithet does 
not mean ‘rmreal’ or as Dr. Thibaut translates it, ‘devoid of all positive 
characteristics’. It should, if sense is expected from it, rather mean, as 
the Ratnaprabha gives it, ‘ Nissvartqmm’ or ‘devoid of form’. It is, as we 
shall show later on, in all probability, a mutilated form of a Buddhist term 
which Sankara misspelt and did not properly understand. Let us now 
analj'se Sankara’s criticism of the views of the Sarvastitvavadins concern- 
mg AMsa or space, as distinguished from the ordinaiy use of that word 
in the sense of ‘sky’ and as such synonymous with ‘gaganam’, ‘kham’. 
i^ankara’s arguments are as follows : — 

(i) “You cannot call Akasa, I\irnpahliya^ because it is a Vasiu, a fact 
which is coiToborated by 

(a) Scriptural passages like : “Prom Atman arose Ak^sa” (Taittiriya- 

Upanishad, II, I). 

(b) The fact that the existence of S2}ace may be infered from the quality 

of sound just as the qualities of smell etc., indicate the 
reality of their abodes such as the earth etc. 

(ii) To say that AMm is nothing but the general absence of Avaraucc 
would hardly meet your case. Suppose one bird is flying. It -would 
thereby create an Avaraua or covering or occupation of space with the 
result that if a second bird wants to fly at the same time, there would 
be no room for it to do so.” 

BmhUiid ohjecliou. 

“But the second bird may fly where there is no Avarana or a covering 
body”. 

Jnsicer. 

“your objection means that Akasa, then, is areal or entit}*, 

since it is that by which the absence of covering bodies is distinguished. In 
other words, it is space in the ordinary sense, and not, in your Buddhist 



TM» VU \ ISTin V\ 


IGI 


ASAMSKRlTA-DIIAiniA 


The mentiins 

Atnt /Ifif I 


Uan*li ifiuU arira meins *‘tbit whicli i*? not mido up or compo'^cd of 
clomenls \ fo tint it is nnproducal ind hence 
indcstniLtihlc and nnrnutible AsamskYttadhanna, 
ncconliti}; to the SirMVtitMxAdim, is of three kinds, t/r (1) Akdna,'’^ 
(2) ipmfinnlh^ I tnrolha’^ and (i) VrittttmUii/u mrod/n * I said 
*'acxonljn,? to Sir\ri«l»t>‘i\Adins” beciiist, is I s|jill liter on point out, 
the \ ijn\m\ ‘uhii'* hi\e their own clissilication of the a^nmsk] it idfianiaf 


Aktf'n 


Tlic e^«cntiil nituix of Ak'tsi m freiilom from ohstnittion (A\irnn) 
or limitli'scnc^s — tiuilitics wlntli cstiblish tint it is i 

T vll tin 11 \$atn 

»lrif7rfJ.<jrmfl ' pcnniULiit aiid omtnpn.«cnl Rub'tince Now onU 

dots it not obstruct another tbin,j but it is nKo not obstmttetl b) anothtr 
thing Innumtrablt Ouugs mij bt Hinultineouslv producal or destrojed 
in AkAsa without ihtreln bringing nliout an) incai't or dctrtisc in 
AkA&i Va.sulnndhu hi)h — 

"1 reodom from obstruction is the Folt chinUtnstic of AkAAaand 
it IS owing to tins tliantttnstit tint the nctiM(\ of mitcnil tilings is 
rtndcrcil possible” ® 

III such pxssages Akutsa meins ^sintc' and it is nlwi}s regittlctl as i 
substance b} the SarvAslit\a\Adins 

hinkardcar^d't Crtficivn of 

In Ins commentary on the VtHlinti Sutras II, 2, 22 21 SAnkaiAcAryi 
criticises the three Aiamnknt tdl arma^xis 

(1) Ataaln 

(2) Alhaiamatran 

(«3) NirnpaUij/a 

Tlio first epithet means *iramatcml’ oi 'unsubstintial’ *Jas(n/ 
m lluddlust philosophy, is a term for ^matter’, 'subsiince’ oi object 

* Jap Jlf««7-t } (5 

* Jn| 11 ct fit n ctm 

* ll 0 VI 1 1 11 ama kosa S stra Cl nj I (fane I ) 

21 


* Ju{ ho Afl 

* Jaj Cl aX Is 
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tlie Buddlust term but gives it a wrong sense vis ; that of ^occuiiation 
of space^ in order to prove his point that Alcdsa is a positive entit}’-, being 
under the erroneous impression that the Buddhists did not consider Alcdsa 
to be a negative entity. Accordingly, this part of his argument is labour 
lost, being based on an en-oneous supposition and . assuming an unreal 
objection, such as no Buddhist would ever have made. 

(iii) In the passage of a sutra which i^ankaracdiya cites, the word 
AMsa is used in the common sense of ‘’sky^ and not in the philosophical 
sense of ^space.^ 

(iv) The imagined self-contradiction of the Buddhists is based on 
^^nkara's erroneous reading nirnjuikJti/a instead of Nirupukhija as pointed 
out above. 

Let us pass on to the other two Asamskritadharmas. 

Apratimmkliyd-NirodJia. 

Vasubandhu briefly defines Apraihamklnjdmrodlia as follows : — 

‘Apratisamkhyd-nirodlm’ means the non-perception (nirodha) of dharmas 
The definition of caused by the absence of ^Praiyayas^ or conditions 

Apratisamhhya-niro- 

dha. and not produced by kirowlcdge.'’^ Let us now try to 

understand what it means. The Abhidharma INIahru’ibhfisha v^fisti-a gives 
us the following illustration : — ^^^Suppose your attention is fixed on one 
particular colour so deeply that not only can you not see any other colour, 
but also you cannot hear any sound, smell any odour, taste, or touch 
anything. Now, why cannot any other colour, any sound, odour etc., 
come within the range of your perception ? Simply because the conditions 
(pratyayas) thereof are absent. And the non-perception of other colours, 
all sounds, all odours, all objects of taste or touch which were present at that 
time and would, under other conditions, have come within the range of our 
consciousness but actually did not come and passed away without entering 
it such an unrealised possibility of the perception of the dharmas, {vis ; 
of the colours, sounds, etc.,) referred to above, passing from the future stage 
of "will -be perceived'^ into the past stage of " were not perceived" with- 
out touching the present stage of being perceived by him whose attention is 


Till '‘\l Mvtitx i\ U)1N« 


10*3 

pj'n«v\ men' ‘'nnn-cxj«t(neo of cn\cnn^ 1»o*!iiV’ If \o\\ n«jU ^ou^«elf 
tNhit cmM(« \o« to lint tlun? 11 nh-kiico of c»i\inn" m one plicc 

mil not in nnothcr, tlio ntn\ur «ill !« wliitli, tluaforp, must be 

“Somctlnn;; rt n1 *' 

(mi) **\\ itli n^^nl to 1mi >m\- n -jN'ctin^ tin IliuMImt 

(vntniluti lumvlf lor in«tiiin, m n Dik) Unit sutn, HinMln ih 
re)'n>- ntM m *' \ir Im for il<. Imii AlA-i*' in nnwirto the 

qnoHtioii '‘\\ Int |i tin In* i of nir**' Tin# mmij^ of HiuMln rlcirl) 
tint »* n |»'>«Uni tiitit\ mil tint n nun nc^^ntion n« the 

Sir\A*tit\'n\A*li«i manilitn”. 

(i\) “Mon>Mir, tin Hmllln*t ^f1fl ment n>nnnnn^ the tlini fn/M. 
Inf i !f jrtJiii* 11 mlf-oontri'lnton TIn\ ki\ th \ nn f 

nonjtfmihh ) ‘'’>’1 *’* Iln'V tlnnrl«n«<. tlnm ns 

ctemni Now vili n a thin^ i< not a /.»»/« or n nnht\, \oti nnnol |ipwli- 
dto til b ttij: ^Um^l or Mm.itjnnl, jmiluntini of nttnliutci 

ontmI;i «h ;*■ n 1 * on n thnu b tn^ nil A thm^ of ulmli the pntbtntion 
of nn nttnliuli h jnsMbli, intiot U < •iirtinhil to U n Iniftt or nnlitt iniftntl 
rf 1(0111,' A/rr/ '//jr i nr *nti utubrninbb motion 
L flnll tmw pnxxxxl to i*f»iiit < iit 

Stnliin'i ninfilf 1 / t ui exftimnc ^uihnn'c nr^iimi nli< one bt one 

(i) ^in if itiin ninhlhi*l<h'im.ttn‘'.ition of 

iloii not intnii 'nmltfimblc' ns J^inlain MHiiw to think It meins nthtr 
(if it 11, at nil, n BmMliift tt rm), dc\onl of fonn or *iusH\nrAjiani,* ns the 
ILitmpnbhi txjihins it Monsrtir, Ilinhlhum or nthir the Sir\A«tit\n- 
ifulins ri'f^inl A/oVa ns n jK>Hiti\c inlit\, nil pcrtmlin" nml itcrnal, jiist 
ns tlie NaivAtil IS (lid It is n ZW// if the wonl lie tnkin to intnn an 
cntiU, it IS not a /TmZ/i if the word be liken in its lliKhlhist sense, i/r • 
tint of mitoml tbiii" AkiHi is immitenil acconbn,' to tlie Budilhists 
It IS tertiin lint 6 bil»ira’« NtntpUhya is a imslake for the Buddhist 
t<?ehnical term Slri'pnUii/a (lit Mo Ih* eillcd non-rApi*) oi immaterial 
thill”- 

(ii) ^A\inin*, in its Buddhist pliilosoplncil sense, meins ohstniction 
ind ihscnce of AMnni meins fn*edom from obstniefion 6 'lnkim hormns 
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describing Pratisaiikhy^-nirodha as conceived by the Sarvdstitvavddinsy 
we can say what IMabomet said of bis Paradise {Al-jannat) that “it is what 
the eye has not seen^ nor the ear heard;, nor what has ever flashed across the 
mind of man^h One of the Buddhist elders called Snghoshacaiya (quoted 
in the Abhidharma-MahS,vibhasha-sristra) says : — 

“Pratisamkhy^-nirodha is the clJiarma par excellence among all dJiarinas, 
the supreme goal among goalsj the highest of all things, the noblest of all 
reasons, the greatest of all aehievments. And therefore is the title annifaram 
or supreme. But what is the abode of this supreme dharma, Nirvdna or 
pratisamkhyil-nirodha ? Is it vdthin or outside the Universe 

The answer to this question is given in the Abhidharma-^Mahfivibhrisha- 
s&stra : “Pratisamkhyfi-nirodha is neither quite the same as the Skandhas 
nor quite different from them, but its nature is different from the defiled 
skandhas (s^srava-dharmas) 

This statement is tantamount to sa3’ing that Nirvfi’ia does not exist 
apart from the SJeandhas, nor is it quite identical with the Universe. It also 
leads to the inference that Nirvana is something eternal. The great conflict 
between the Sarv^stitvavadins and the Satvasiddhi school hinged on this 
point. But, of this, I shall speak later on. Let me first examine the 
accuracy of ^ankara^s criticisms of the Sarv^stitvavfidins. 

Sankara’s objection to both these Nirodhas. 

“^^Both these forms of Nio'odhia are impossible according to the Buddliist 
doctrine itself which maintains that the series of momentaiy existence can 
never admit of any interruption, Now these Nh'odhas must have reference 
to one of the following : — 

(i) Either to the series of momentary existence, or (ii) to single member 
of that series. 

In the case of (i) the entire cessation of the series of momentary existences 
becomes an impossibility from the Buddhist point of Uew, constituting, as 
it does, a chain of causes and effects. The last link of this chain must either 
produce an effect or not produce an effect. If it produces an effect, the 
series of momentary’- existence must be continued. If it does not produce 
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cntirth cnpro-sswl in the contcmphtion of one colour, to the cxcln«?ion of 
cNcrj othtr tlnii,r, is nn oximiile of Apriti'iinkh^A-niixHlliT or ^^cc^sation 
XMthoul con‘^^JOu«nc•■s ” Thus, Aj»nti«'Mnl»h\ft nirotllm is nlu'^^s connected 
with tlie fnturv ns n jKis-'ihilitv of |Krc(|>tion llionjih not rcnlised nntl uitli 
the pi«t n.s non n-nhsati m of {toreiption without c\cr coming in contact 
with tin i)rc<<nl ns nctinl rnh'-ntion of |H.rception It is n form of 
>»irfHlln to which wc might nc]i‘<|itittt\ nppU the title of “inheritor of 
rnfulfilhsl lUnoun ” with rt.*^|»oct to the nttnintm nt of j>crciption 

To tilt I>csl of in> Lnnuhxfgi, the onI\ rtm*pc‘an nuthontx wholns^ 
(in spiU of his irnccuncv), nt nil i-omi near the corrett ilLfinitinn of 
■ij nfttnlhyintrt lh<t is thi late Prof Tlii'^h r (iolcUtuchi.r, who, in his 
incomplete San<hnt l>ictionari ml rore 

“(In llmldhist doctnm) iinol>'cr\ed miliitv, eesintions (of existence) 
the process of which cannot Ik* |>«r«*cnial, one <f the thnt catogoncs of 
non-<.xi«tence or cessation of <xistenci (see V 211) ' 

Prof Deu*«cn'« nn<Knng " Uiil»ew««sle \cni)chting” is incorrect 
Dr Thilrtul's trin'^btion “e««sntion not ih|>cndtnt on n suhlatne net of 
the mind ” doo not agn*e wath tin lliiddhisl notion 

lU fore examining ^nnkan'i* nccoimt nnd cnticism of AprattxnmLhyU 
viroilha, it will be l>c(tcr to treat of Mo 

Vrattmi tlhjjtt A no lha 

Tins term means vnoiJhn or cessation of or jnssions, winch can bo 

. . nttaincd bv lrau«c(.ndtntnl knowledgt (i)ratnanlhyd) 

TJ 0 «1 fnltion of ^ ^ J 

rrafunmlhyfi fliroJin This 18 the *ww/wio« loHiiiii of the Sri\ftstitva\Adms 
who considercr it to he Bjnon^inoiis with A/m/nn, nlthough the VijfiAna\A- 
dnis consider it mercl} to be a stage leading to A’irioii/r Vnsuhandhu sn}s 
'rriie true charactonstic of prafnauilAjf i~uiro<Ua is dclncraiiCL (tnat/i^o/j/a) 
from bondage” He goes on to add, "The essential characteristic of it is 
eacrlastmgncss Its doscrijition is liejoml tho power of the tongue of man 
It can onl^ be realised hy the sclf-exjK.nei)cc of n jx^rfect man Generally 
speaking, it ma) be, for all practical puriwscs, designated as the highest good, 
eternally existing which maj he called also Mmviyogn or dolwerancc” In 
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ligliteuinent; for^ according to Buddhism, K.lesa and Bodhi are but the 
faces of one and the same thing like carbon and diamond. We have already 
refeiTed to the well-known dictum WM n: but Sankara is 

not content with this. He hurls forth a further objection. 

Fnyiher ohjeeiioti hi/ Sankara. 

“The cessation of ignorance must be included within A pratisamkhya- 
Nirodha and Pratisamkhya-Nirodha. Its eradication must be effected by 
one of the two : (1) either by perfect enlightenment and its adjuncts, or 

(2) by itself. In the case of (1), it contradicts the Buddhist doctrine that 
everything destroys itself without needing a cause. In the case of (2), what 
is the necessity of the noble eight-fold path which leads to Nirvdria by 
eradicating ignorance." 

Sankara’s misconception. 

The eradication of ignorance means only its transformation into perfect 
enlightenment and not its annihilation, for nothing, according to the 
Sar\4stitvavMius, can be annihilated, and ignorance and perfect enlighten- 
ment are merely the phases of one and the same thing. The eradication 
of ignorance comes within Pratisamkhyfi-Nirodlia or Niiwana, and not under 
Apratisamkhy^-Nirodha which is a quite different thing, as we have already 
shown. Moreover, the doctrine of h ir-Jiet'iika-vindsa (causeless destruction) 
is absolutely unknown in Buddhism which maintains thiat nothing can 
happen without causes and conditions. Sankara is here giulty of a grave 
misrepresentation. The same might be said of the doctrine of self- 
destructiveness. The necessity of the eight-fold Path consists in the fact 

that it is the path to be followed, at least according to the Buddhists, for the 

• / 
attainment of Nirvana or the extirpation of ignorance. 
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nn elTi'ct, tlicn tlic (linictiUit" nre still paittr In tlic first phcc, acconliiij' 
to llmWlusm, notlun^ cnn without po<5«.L‘«sin" n cnu<<il cflicitnc}, so 

tint, if the h‘.t link of the clntii of momcntir) tvistcnces, jmt referred to, 
doc« not province an clfect, \qu Buddhist mint admit tint it docs not exist 
AIorco\tr, if tlie last link of the chiin of came and effect does not exist, the 
whole KHCs, /Jif/o, would l>ctonic non existent Ajpin, it would be 
im|>os>ihle to nnintain that an existence, thoUf'h momentan, should he 
ntterli anndnlatexl in Mich nn imaceouiitahle and dise-oniuete’d manner, for it 
jh exmtrara to practienl exjKrientx lloweier larioiis he the stages throu^jh 
which a thing max |xass, still it tontmms to K reeogniseHl tlirough all of 
them, clearl} or diml\ and so his a caMiin-cleHl existenee Thus, (.lax is 
a'cognisahle in jars, |*ot^he^!s and extii in the jK»ttder jirodueeal hj grinding 
the potdicrd ” 

utttalr 

Ilea, we haxe another startling inMaiicc of 6 mkan's iibonousl) corrext 
dcalu ctions from premiK‘s nhsolutel) faK He mmt Inxc bexn utterlj 
Ignorant of the a*al Mgndie-ition of cither of IhcM or cl e,hc would 

not haxc said that is the c*ontrar) of Pratixaidh^a- 

and that the latter means an annihilation of existences, preceded 
or accompatiKHl hj intelhgemc, as wc luxe Rin nlreadj that txxo Nirodhas 
refer to txxo cntial^ different sets of dharmas !\irod/ia is the 

cessation of th Klceix hj means of knowlexlgo, xxliile ApratisamkhjA 
Nirodha means the non con<cionsntsj, of Dharmas oi tilings xxhich xxould 
haxe forced our waj into our consciousness but for the engrossment of oui 
attention bj something else Apratisamkhjft Nirodha, accordingly, is a 
thing o* daily oeenrrcnce m cxcry body's life On the other liand, 
Pratisarakliy^ Nirodlia among the SirxAstitx ixftdins, is only another name 
for Airu/«fl, its real meaning iKing the cxtirjntion of the A/to«7»by mcansoi 
knowl dge But Iioxx is this extirpation effeetexP Not by annihilation, foi, 
as 6 uikaiu points out, a thing may jiass tluoiigli xauous stages, but it 
cani/ot be annihilated ^Eoicoxei, the Sarxftstitxaxruhns themseixos 
m'nntain that substrata are indestructible Tlie answer is tint the extir 
pation of the Klefias is effected by their transmutation into Bo V i or en* 
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(v) Now, .what is Right Livelihood (Pali: ‘samma~a/W~Skv i 
^mmtjagdj tva}i''f- 

Now, a well born layman renounces had livelihood and adopts a 
o'ood one. This is \Yhat is called Right Livelihood. 

(?•/) Now, what is Right Effort (Pali; ‘sammdvdi/dm(d—^kv\ 
‘saw }ja(jv)jdyd)nald )? 

Now, a Bhikshu makes a strong and manly endeavour by pre- 
paring his mind tiiereto : — 

[a) for putting a stop to the rise oi‘ evil and siul’ul states 
(of mind) which have not arisen. 

[jj) for renouncing the evil and sinful states of mind which 
have already arisen. 


(c) for gmng rise to good states of mind which have not 
arisen. 

{(1) for the continuance, realisation, repetition, extension, 
meditation and fulfilment of good slates of mind that 
have already arisen. 

This is what is called Right Effort. 

(vii) Now, what is Right Mindfulness (Pali : ‘sawmdsaVd — Skr : 
‘samj/aksmriid) ? 

Now, a Bhikshu lives zealously, consciously, mindfnlh’^, sub- 
duing covetousness and despondency in this world and regard- 
(^) fhe bod}'' as body ; (2) the sensations as sensations; 
(3) the mind as mind, (4) the (mental) states as (mental) 
sta'tes. This is what is called Right Mindfulness. 

(vm) Now, what is Right Rapture (PHli : ‘samwasarnddh'd—^kx : 
“saw^ahamddhd) ? 

It is the attainment of the four stages of intent meditation 

(Pali ‘Jhdnand -Skr. ‘Dh^dnaud) one after the other ; to 
wt : — 

faj the Isf hdent Medilation which arises on one’s se 2 :)arating one- 
self from passions and evil states (of mind), which is conjoint 
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Till: KK;iiT.roM> noiim: path. 

N«)u, wlnl !•* tlii« <irt-inuiliom‘*l Kijjlit-foM I’nlli ’ It js idtntji-il wjtli 
Tir 1 ,-M f ’ I NoM' Ilf' f''urth Tnitli wliJtlj !•* oonctniinj; the Pntli 
*"**' tint hnK t*» the of Siifftnri" Iinttnd of 

pxin^ iin own oxjdnjntion of it, 1 thinl, I ^Inll do uil) to che-c thn un- 
nxojdihU hti^tlix ilnptir h\ a Intniilioii < f n!i ixfriet from n nnnoii on 
It nttn]>nt«'<1 to Ilitdtlln, x\]iuli i<i to fotnid in tin I’AIi M ijjlnnnnikAMi 
a- wtll a- in th • (’hin' -<• V« r*i n of tin ^I*ldl^\nmAo^m^•'‘Utn lo (iiutnrna 
Sm^lnloTi (A. 1). — 

''Noxx,nlnt i- tin iul.l«' tnitli miici nnii^ the Path lint lend-* to llie 
n*»ntn n *f rnfTinn^'' Tim n tlie NoMt n^ht^fold Path, mmiU — 

(0 xnun, (if^ Ui^hl A^J^nt|nnfi, (fo) Ui}:hl Sjh’ccIj , 
(»r) Iti^ht o ndtM t , (r) Iti^ht Im liho-nl , (ri") Ilt^ht Pffort , 
(ni') Iti^ht Mindfidn*-*'*, (no) Iti^hl Jh)ittm 
(»") Non, nlint nn* Iti^ht \ nwi* (Pull # Skr 

ilfiiUyy mmimin,* MfTmn^, cinHnunj; the 

on^n t*f ►nff* nn^, nnm mintj the ee»«ilion of niffinno, ct»n» 
nnmi^ IIk |c»th le-tdiiijr to tin ni^ntion of huffinn,; — The^e 
nix Mint inx nllnl Ui^lit Vkmh 

(ff") Non, x>lnt nn. Iti^lit A^J*l^ll^•n^‘ (Pali Skr 

‘i ii/ijf il* iiiLtfj <i ’) ' 

To n nmimv x\(irl<nim*^>‘, to r»nonnti ill-fnlm^, to rLiuninco 
InnriHloinj; — the^i nn i-dlnl Ahl«n\ti<>ns 

(tii) Noxs, Mint in ixllid Ui^ht Sjuttli (Pidi *a miiKhdcti ' — Skr 

‘ji iiiiyiiffrdr'y 

Ab«l4.iitioii from Kin;?, fn»m hhinUr, fn>m unkind MonU, from 
friMiloun talk — thin is c'dlwl Uit;ht SiH.t'ch 
(ir) Now, Mint in Hi^ht Conduct (PAli . ^jfamtnUamiiiaiifu * — Skr 
V myall armdnitth'y 

Al)‘<t(ntion from dchtnniii^ life, from tikinj'UMn) nlmt n not 
j?i\t.n, from Mnm ffulgrililiLition of tin. t-oiiits— thn is called 
lli^ht Conduct 
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THE SATYASIDDHI SCHOOL. ^ 


The theory of the Snn'n-suvyaid-vdila.- 


As promised in my preceding lectnrej I proceed now to examine .tlie 
view of the SarvaktnyatdvdcHns ( “ ' All-is-void ^ maintainers") who are the 

The Sarvashnyata- direct antagonists of the Sarvdstitvavddiiis. The 

vadin School and its . / t •/! i x 

antagonist. former take up a negative standpoint with regard to 

everything, strenuously denying the absolute existenee of anything in the 
transcendental sense, ascribing to it a provisional existence in the conven- 
tional sense ; while the latter, as their name indicates, emphatically lay down 
that everything exists in the noumenal state, though it does not in the 

The founder of this phenomenal. The founder of the SarvasuityatdvdfUii 

school is forgotten in i- n i. i t v i tt • 

India. school was a native or central India, named Hanvarman, 

who formulated his views in a work of his, entitled Satyasidrlhisdstra’^^ or 

Treatise on the Demonstration of the Truth It is remarkable that, not 

to speak of the author and of his work, the very name of the school has been 

forgotten in India, so that it will not be out of j)lace to say something about 

Harivarman and his msir<L before proceeding to examine his philosophy. 

The Satyasiddhi Sastra, the Sanskrit original of which is irrecoverably 

The Satyasiddhi come doum to US in the great Kumfirajiva^s 

Sastia m China. masterly Chinese version. There was also a Tibetan 

translation of the work. It consists of just 202 Chapters. The work 
became so popular with the Buddhists of China that, under the Liftn dynasty,'^ 
a philosophical school actually came to be established in that country which 
took its name after the Satyasiddhi Sastra. 


} Jap; Jit-jitsu-shi'A. - Jap ; Sh6-h6-kai-k'6,-ron. ^ Nanjio’s Cat. No. 1274. 

* That is to say, the Liah dynasty of the Siao family vt-hich flourished between 502 and 
557 A. D. 
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Viith application initial (Piili ^n(alla* — Skr Uiiarla') and 
sustained, (^i/cara*) wlncli anscs from seclusion and is coupled 
with pleasure and 30} . 

(6) tlio 2 iu\ Tni€)\t Metlifafton \Nhicli arises on tW cessation of ap- 
plication initial and sustained, IS condnci\c to mnard peace, 
is charactensed b) concentration of mind, dissociated from 
application initial and sustained, onj'inatin" from Rapture, 
couplctl a\ith pleasure and jo) 

(c) tlio 5 r// Intent Methfahon nbieh nuoKes indifference to 
pleasure, is associated \nth mindfulness and knonledgc 
and connected nitb the bo<liU ftohn" of 
and (^/) the Mflitalton whtcli iinoUcs the piinfication of 

mindfulness coupled nith indifference, freedom from sorrow 
and 30) consequent on the renunciation of cither and the 
prcMous cessation of lo} and sorrow 
This IS what IS called “Rip-lit Rapture^* 

Such IS tlic Right-fold Noble Path wbicb leads to the cessation of 
suffering .IIcrL, we ha\e Ibiddhist Kthics m a nnt-shcll ^YhcthG^ the 
march of contuiics has succeeded m making improAcments on it, itis not 
for me to judge, but there it stands m its unembellished form, a signpost 
which has guided the footsteps of generations wlncli ln\o preceded us and 
which IS dcstineil to guide the footsteps of generations which aro yet to 
follow e\cn though its name and that of its original preacher come to he 
forgotten in the midst of ages to come 
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“ Tlie substTatnm of each of tlie five skaiuVias appears eteraal -^^len 

considered as factors making n]) the aimn which is 
The vie'w of the ^ . 

Sai-vastitvava cli'n s l^xit the conihination of the five sl'anilhas. But^ m 
attacked by Harivar- 

man. realit}’’, the substratum of each fiJcavdla must he 

regarded as hhii/n, because, it admits of the possilnlity of further analysis, 
so that the so-called dfma as well as the substratum of the d-andJuis; (i. e. 
the noumenal state of the Aharwad) must be void or hhiijaio’’ 


The philosophical significance of this statement is of great importance to 
the student of the History’ of Buddhism, funiishing, as it does, a clue to 
the transition, of Hina^’^anism into !MahAyanism. 


The Sarvddiivavddiu'i maintained only the personal “non-ego”, as did 
. n . V also the other schools of the Hinavsina. But the 

Tlie doctrine of the 

of nahatwyadvayand' or “the two sorts of imn-eyo’’ 
Mabayanism. ^ persons and of things which forais a charac- 

teristic doctrine of jMalulyanism was accepted among the Hinayanists 
also by the school of Harivarman, as is indicated bv the extract cited 

V • 

above. This is why the Satyasiddhi School has sometimes been included 
among the Schools of the Mahiiyana*. But it would be interesting to find 
out to what school Harivarman really belonged. 


The statements made by the Chinese historians of Buddhism are 
Conflicting state- conflicting. Some^ say, he belonged to the Balms- 
Sw "" I'utiya; others, ^ that he was a member of the Souteln- 

belon^ed to. School, Others'^ again maintain that he was an 

adherent of the Dharmagupta School. There are somes who go so far as 
to affirm that he interpreted the tenets of the Hinayana with the help 
of the MahRy^na. In the midst of this conflict of opinions it would be 
difficult to come to any definite conelnsion. lYhat appears to he almost 
certain (and this we are able to gather from reliable sonrces) is that Hari- 
varman began bis career as an eminent scholar of the Sauklnn Pliilosonln' 


/c ' f Kotaknji, Acfirya Chi-zS of Kaizenji and Icilrva S6min of SJifigonii. 

(Seethe Outline of eight schools of Buddhism” by Gvonen of Japan.) 

= See _ the Coinnientary on the Bodhisattva Tasiimitia’s the “ gastra on the Ulieel of 
the Principles of Different Schools.” 

=> See the “ San-ron-gen-gi,” the “ Go-kio-sho,” and the “Hokke-o-eii-san." 

* See the " Dai-zio-gi-sho ” and the “ San-ron-gen-gi.” 

“ See the “ San-ron-gen-gi.” 
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The p;rcat critical \\ork of the free-thinker, llan\'arnnn, apjK'ared at a 
Stracplo bctwppn time uhen the co-callw! Iltimamst" ami Mahrij-aimts 

Iltna^ mi9ts ftnd Mali*! 

yani«t*, nnd the inc«i. "<?re hotlv tlio chinis of tlioir re«j>octi\e 

wipe of Unnrarmnn 

schools to be reijaitletl n*? the rejire'OntntiNCs of 
genuine lhultlhi«m, How strong the tlc<ire for proingamliMu was in 
Ilarirarman and how ga'at the courage of Ins coiuutions, can be g.ithcnxl 
from the oi>ening wonl« of his “Treatise on the Demonstmtion of tlie 
Truth” 

“ Now, I am going to unfold the meaning of the Satrctl Canon in its 
real tnith, because, c\cr} Illiik«bu of c\ ei \ school ami Biuldln himself will 
be hearing m\ exposition”. 

But, ill spite of Ills efforts to shake olT the trammels of carl\ associn- 
Distinction lwt«ccn ctlncatiou, Han\armnn could not always 

Illna^n5i'"i\ml ot tli‘° ri«o ivlioxo (hc tcmlimj-s of the Iliiiaulin AIthmi"Ii, 
J aliayana atvonlin}; to Ilia oini profi'a'-ioiia, ft (li'clftrwl mitftoo- 

nist of tlie SaiiiUlifiinmhun, lie took liia staiiil iipoii the Iliiinjflnft in onler 
to maintain Ins doctrine of absolute nihilism ^Siino^ifn^ofuKufnJ This is 
the reason wh} IIan\aiinanV doctrine i« gcnenlK called the 
of the IIina}fina,‘ as distinguished from the Sifnj/nftiuMn of the ^FahMilna * 
or the Jladlij-amikaa doctrine. 

In fact, Harivarman^B doctiinc is to be reganlcd as the highest point of 
philosophical perfection attained by Iliinjaiiism and, in n sense, it consti- 
tutes the stage of transition between Ilinajairism and JlaliftNanism. 

I bale already pointed out to }Ou that Ibitldhism neior accejits the 
transcendental existence of the empirical that it i eg.iixls it meioly as a 
conventional existence brought about b^ tlietombinationof thefiie slamUin^. 
AVe haie also seen that the lniiiii'ttilintaihns maintained the etoiii.vl 
existence of the noumcnal state of tneli of the luo "ilnutl/ia^. 

Now, Hanvamnan Molontly attacked this view of the SniKttfilinxuihm 
concerning the nature of the ^laniUia^. 


Inpnni’sc SI 'jt!' vnl&mov 


Tnpnno^t' pf/ijil tio ihoh 
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Chandragupta II Vikramaditya and a Buddhagliosa in Ceylon. It was 
also tbe time when Dign^a flonrislied in tlie “ middle country and 
Kumarajiva carried the torch of Indian Learning far into the heart of 
Cliina. 

Accordingly^ Harivarman must be at least a century earlier than 
Kumarajiva and I think we maj'- safely say that he was not later than 
A. D. 250. He was very impartial in his views and composed his 
msims on the essence of the different doctrines of Buddhist schools udth 

a view to awaken his eontemporaiies from their night- 

He went hardlj- be- 
yond tbe idea of con- mare of bigotry and partiality. He was. however, 

viravada. ^qq deeply imbued with the conservatism of Sarvdsti- 

ivavdda (which is a branch of the School of Elders, Sthaviravdda,) to 

adopt the progressive views of the MahdsangJnlcas, His [work is full of the 

idea of conservatism as regards the Bitdd/ia-Kdga-View, (adhering, as he 

did, to the historical JBiiddJia, and not going as far as Ideal Buddha), in 

spite of his strong opposition to the Nirvdna-y\Q.V7 of the Sarvdstiivavdd ins. 

It would be interesting to know something of his views on human life, 

and iVindna, which are 


'^THE ESSENTIAL PARTS IN THE DOCTRINE OF 

THIS SCHOOL.” 

Harivarman based his explanations of the phenomena and noumena of 

The two principles ; the universe on two principles, the conventionaH and 
Siimvritika and Para- 

raartika. the transcendental.- His view of human life or the 

world coincides with that of the SarvdsUtvavddins, although he was 
diametrically opposed to them on the question of Mrvdna. In other 
words, he regarded the universe from two standpoints viz. samvritlha and 
paramdriiha. While he emphatically insisted on the non-existence or 
emptiness of all things” when regarding the universe from the paramdrtiha 

' Sanskrit: Samvrita-Satijam. Sai) : Zokutai. 

~ Sanskrit ; Faramcirfa-Satyam. Jap : Shintai. 
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ami fhit In* •«ul/'.fjaon{h l»*tT iii*.iii ndlicn-nt of the Sarutififiainiltnn and 
joinwl the onlor. 


^t1l< iTK'Ilt 
about l!nn\nm>'in 


III the ]>nfate wliioli lit* jiadixid to KumurajUa^b 
Chnif'O xer^ioii of the id-ilra, San^ni*, 


n Chim*^ h.i\»» — 


“'llio hntm uns lij, Ilannirmaii ahotit 8‘)0 }ears> 

aft(.r Bmldln’b (Iritli He was the thief <!i**ci]ile of Kiunanilahdli i (/// 
“Ketx.ixetl fitnn the ^ onth”), a K-ider of tlie Ilinaianists iji Kashmir ” 

KnmArahlxlha np|v-irs t<» ha\e latn llie Iiead of t!ic SuiKnliUaidilin 
kIiwiI III III*. da\s .1'' till* follow iiio; extract from a 

Kiixan’* MiKiiuni 

nlwut Hnnrnnuan eoinmciit.in oil the ‘^‘Throe ^'lsIrnx"of the Miulfijjaitukii' 
hy Kit^in, the jjante^t teitlur nnionj' Chim-e Hmldhi‘-tf«, (*ecms to 
indicate • — 


“The hitlyiitiihlfii vjVra wjih toi»jx>Mtl 1>) Jlnrn.irmnn ulxmt !)00 
}ean> after Btiddh I'h d^^tth lie ii.i'* a iliMijile of KiiniAnihbdlia who 
I>eloti;'e<l to tlio S'lrruKhttarditiii* " 

In fixin^f the .lo-e of Htinvnrin in, if we adlien to the I'uropian tomjni- 
t.itiuii of the (Kite of lluddli.i'b XinAna,^ uetihill 

Our (tiscuMiuii of liu 

l»e iNiimd to fall into an error, for it will hrin^ Ub 
down to the 5lh Contur) of the Chn‘*liin era Now KumArji\a who 
traribl.itc’d Hnni.irrn.ni’h work into Chinese, drtd, nctordin^ to historical 
reconK, dunii;^ tlie ‘Ilunsh’ |H.nrKl wlntli extended from A D 399 
to 4 15. ■* 

This was imUid a ylonons |icn<Kl of mtellcctnil hlossummj? iorth m 
India; for it saw a KAlidAs.a* in the north of India at the Com t of 


’ Ho wa8 the cliicf <lieciplc of Ktiniamjtifu WIicii tiio trnii'tlntion of Bistm ^\as 
cunijilitctl, Kumuriijlva unlnrcil Siiiijiii to diinor nUctiirr on it ; nnd nil fiis cbsciplcs, 
three thoiisand in niirnbir, Btiidicil nncl i \|>oumk(l it 

* « c Tho “ Sludli^iiniiWn iststra,” tin “Urild i&tiiikri^ii Slutiii '' nii<l tho ‘SitaSaatrn ‘ 
(Xnnfria’H Cat No 11711, 1180 nncl 1 IBS ) 

* Tlicro nro innnj diffcroiit opinions (nioro tlinn fonrtv) r<-garthnf» tho nctiial (Into of 
the Ilii'Idhn’B death 

* The exact dfito of Kiuitlmjt»a'« (Icnth is unccituin though the “ Rnfi.Cwhin ” (faso 
2 fol 110)gue8n \try nunntc date as tlio twentieth day of the eighth iiiontli m tlio 
elc% enth jeur of the 'Huh eh’ ptritiil (A D •lOS) 

^ See Prof Kliiiavaforx Canon’s leninedami inten. sting luiick on Killidasa A studj 
wliK-li appeared m tlio "Hindustani Roviow (Vol XMII , No IdJ and Vol \XIV , 
No U3) 
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Sm'ivarman, as we have said above, based bis view of human life and of 
„ . , . _ the universe, on bis conventional doctrine ; and it is for 

■this reason that be agrees, in this respect, with the 
pntra and hisfoliowers. q£ Kdtydyampuira, the founder of SarvdstHvavddin 

school, and the chief author of Alhidharwa-malid-vihluishd-^ddra. Ke also 
accepted, in every detail, the theory of the five sJcaiuUiasd the twelve 
dyatamsd^ the eighteen dJidUis,^ the twelve linked chains of causation, 
the three worlds {Kdma,^ and Ardpa dhdUi^), the four classes of 

birth (andajd,'^ samvedajd,^ jardynjd,^ and npapdduM^^) and the four cycles 
{antaralcalpaA^ maJidJcalpa,^"- sdrahalpa^^ and sitnyaMpa^'^), as explained 
by Kdtydyanipuira himself. In short, Harkarmo’s view of human life and 
the universe may be learned from some of my former lectures viz : those 
on Karma-phenomenology and Realism. 

The two schools differ, however, in the extent of their ‘ doetinne of “Non- 

Antagonistio points of cgo^^ or '‘^iVuS.tmaif'’. The sarvdsiHvavddins taught 
new of the two schools, 

the SarvastitvavMins 'auS-tmau of a person,^ ^ the docti-ine oi no7i-ego, but 
and Sarvaaunyatava- 

not That of things.^ As explained in one of my 
former lectures, they maintained the doeti-ine of the eternal existence of the 
noumenal state of dharma throughout tlie three dmsions of time. In 
other words, they insisted that the substance, as such, of things can neither 
be produced nor destroyed; while JIarivarnia7i , like his contemporary 
KLaliayanids, maintained the two kinds of anfitman V 7 z, non-ego of persons 
and things. That is to say, wdiile the Sarvdsiiivnvdditis believed that the 
combination of the five skandhias comprising the so-called fitman is merely 
temporary and, on no account, permanent, but that, at the same time, each 
of them, viz : rvpa, vedana, eanjfm, samslcdra and viphdna exist eternally, 
Uao ivci7 man insisted that the five s/candhas themselves, even when taken 
separately, are of provisional existence, and being the products of causes and 
conditions, must he empty in their essence. 

iJap-.Go-wu - ^ Snip : JWiachi-lai. 

* Jap : YoJc-lcai. = Jap : Shthi-lai. “ Jap : MushiTct-hai. ’’ Jap : Ran-shO. 

® Jap : Shns-shd. ® .Jap : Tai-ss7i8. * ° Jap : Ae-sM. n Jap : 78. 

Jap : Jtll. Jap: Ye. Jap.- Aft. Ja,p •. Nin -mug a, 

Jap: H6-viuga. i’ .Tap- Sav-.e-jitsu-u, Roffm-gd-v. 
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or tramcomlenhl ^tanilpoint, ho regarded it as evistent £iom the con\eii- 
tioinl or ^ami ) t(il i \ lew He s — 

“There are tuo kinds of gates, tt the com entional and the trans- 
cendental In the eon^ontlonal gate, the cvistonee of the indiMdnal is 
admitted, as is preaelied in the following Si'/ia — *A pudgala (man) enjojs 
good fnnt, as a result of Ins own good latnut, and reccucs bad fnut, as 
an effect of hi> own In 1 , mind and ttjiiina (eonseiousness) alwaj s 

exist , the one wlio lias tnlti\atcd his own mind for a long time (made Ins 
mind the master of Ins hod}, self-control) will he born in heaven, each 
one will receive tbo fruit of lii-i deeds — * Such is the doctrine of the 
conventional gate In t)ie transcendental gate, Ijoucver, tlie emptiness 
of cverv thing is maintained, as is pitached m the following SUfia — ‘There 
IS nothing of mo or mine in the five nkrmlhas, tlio mind is changing for 
ever and over hkt wind or flame Although there is action and its fruit, 
wo can never, at an} instant, grasp the mind in one and tlic same state, for 
it IS contininllv changing through the law of causes and effects, which, side 
b} Ride vv itli sucli mutalnlitv , makes the sents of five if>nn Jhas continue ” ^ 

Trom tile ‘.tandpoint of pniatiurtda^ a man oi a tiling, m the essential 
nature, IS although each sure!} exists when wc look at it from 

the standpoint of Sauixritila Such ib the fundamental theoiy of //mi- 
xarvtan lie thu« progressed one step l) 0 }ond the thcoi} SaudsUha 

for the ‘realism* of the latter, which maintains the existence of the 
noumenal state of the IS included, as is apparent fiom the above 

exposition, in the httei part of the doctrine of //iiriiflrwrtM who even re 
cognised the existence of the cmpincal ego from the standpoint of the 
Snmixiiika view He sa}s — 

“It IS heietieal to maintain the Anltmanva. the gate of conventionalism** 

“The no-ht V levv IS to insist upon the existence of Atman, as far as 
concerns the conventional truth, and of as regards the tianscen- 

dental truth* " 


’ Nanjio 8 Cat No 127-1 Chaj XIV 

* Tin nit stn Cl 'll xxxir 
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These tlu'ce may he ealled “suhjcctivt' divisions.’^ 'I lie fonihitiaiion f)l 
the five s/iand/utf! is consideroil nii eternal I \ m K t 1 1 - 1 

and the provisional and nominal exislenee is mistaken }or a'-tnal exi‘^t«‘nce. 
This erroneous eonccjilion of the state oi the mind is included under tin* iirst 
part (a). To remove this erroneous eoneejttiou or eoiruitton, we must 
practise, what is termed, 'dhe meditation on the andfhiitr <4 a 
Althong'h, hy this process, we come to realise the non-e\i''tencc oi the 
empirical ego, we still cling to the idea <'f the eternal exi‘-tcuce ot attuan of 
things. This stage in our conception is called 'mind m the noumcnal or 
actual existence.^ Tn other words, this- is the mental stage in which we 
cling to the idea of the permanency of the imumena, i\< the 

Sarrd.slilrdi'ddln-'t did. 'I'he next step will he to nunove this idea of the 
eternal dfiiniu of things ; to efl'ect this removal, wo must now juucti^** the 
meditation of the analman of thinirs.”- M'he nnmtal staire in whieh 
we come to realise the truth of the two kinds of anatman, is called the 
'mind in the noumcnal state' {Cjuul/iises/iti .Wrec'u «•"'). .\ud further wt‘ 
must endeavour to banish oven the last lingering idea of ah-olufc non- 
existence, which may otherwise engendtu- the view of another extremism. 
The mental stage at whieh we arrive wlieii we realise the removal of 
this — huuyci c'lUnw or the ‘mind in the stale (>f ah.solnle* emptinc.ss' — 
is called ’ The following diagram may hel[) to 
elucidate the above statements : — 


... 


r Dhnrma in the ])ruvisiouaI state, 
^llienomcua (((him etc.) ...< 

' ki\Iind in the jn-ovisioual state. 




■Noumena (paniiiictnti c(r.)... 


Nirvana {iipdfl/iincKlm eh ) . . . 


^Uharma in the substantial .stale. 
^ iSIind in the nnumenal state, 
r llliarmain the absolntoemjdiness. 
k^lind in the absolute emjrtiness. 


' -Tap ; Ni7i-M-ijivnii. = .la]) : IfoR-it-f/iiYoi. 

« Jap : U-yn.7w-luw. ' .Tap : i¥i/>)/o.iKs?icni. 
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In onlor <o cxplmi the nhM)1tife ii«n-<'\«‘*lonce of tlic notimcin! state of 

•n.p tl.mr rnncijlM (he tUnnm*, he lookcil at the ouestion from three 
npj>ii«l to oijrrtiro * 

rim* on” of nil thip?« ‘•itU*'' 

(rt) The jiroH'^iona! and iiomtml t\i«.tenee,‘ 

(4) (he f\i‘'tonco of (he Dlnmi »•« tii tlie stihstantial state,® ami 

(c) (lie ahvoluto emptiness of (he Dhirin'is in tlie n*il state.® 

We mar tle«i;jin(e the'O a-* **i»hj«v(iic tlni'^ion*.” of nil thin'p< m (lie 

uni\eiv. 

Under the first jx)int, he ini.lm)f« (he phcnoincm! existence of all llnng> 
nith the empirictil e*^, and nmhr (h) the nomnennl or nntcnal realit^^ of 
the exi^tencH s ns (he\ ajijionr (<» our sensi^s These l«o jinntijiles ln\e been 
atxeptetl by (ho SirrtUitlr<irtuliit*, hut Hnnxamnn re«;nnl(’<l tliem onh ns 
coTncnlionil, and not trau«<Midental truths. The next development in the 
eonsidenlmn of the mhstnntnl st.nle of the Dhinnas v\.w tlie idea of 
"emptiness of fuh«tatK*o" ilM‘If. Tor instance, c*n(li of (lie five skaudlm 
which constiluto a nnu, s<.vm like the rtnl cMsteiue , Iml, at lc>ast, (he four 
elements, cirth, water, fia*, and vviml, wlneh constitute rvpa li/uinmi nmoujf 
the five aa? mealy of provisioiin! and nominal existence, as tho} 

aa* eombimsl only llm»u<;h the meiliiim of colour, smell, taste and contact, 
and must consecpu'iillv Ix' iu (he nouineinl state of And in the 
ease of mind, while the mind (cittam) is onl> an existence in the noumcnal 
stale, the mental iinijK’rties d/iaruian) exist in the provisional and 

nominal world. Not niil^ this, when wc niml^vso the paramdiun (atom) 
and mind, — Hnrivarmau declared that even they were capihlo of anal^jsis — 
we cannot but aach tlic conception of emptiness and this is tiio absolute 
void, the transcendental truth of Ilarivarman, 

Aceordiufj to his hinlra, our mind, ns far ns its existence is concerned, 
i” “1"'''“ “f fiiiMnfeion into tiiroo pnrts ii: — 

division ” 

(a) ]\Iind in the provisional and nominal state,"* 

(4) ^Iind in the noumcnal or actual state,® and 
(c) !Mind In tlie alisoluto or real cmiitiiie^a.® 

‘ Jttp Ke v * Jnp Jtl$n u ® Jnp Shin lil 

* Jnp Ke ghiii ‘ Jiip Jit$H efiin " Jnp i A’d ti/ifri 
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isa 

(3) -Implies tlie attribute of Ivuowledge, free 
from the trammels of ignorance^ with the light of knowledge and truth 
always before his gaze. 

(4) the virtue resulting fi'om the 
extirpation of the Jdesm (passions) ; as soon as one realises perfectly the first 
three merits^ (gila^ samMhi^ and prajh^), he will be free from the bondage of 
the Mesas, and will realise the fourth virtue as well. 

(5) Vimt(Mi-j'tidna--clarsana-(Tharma-Mi/a ^ — Implies the virtue of self- 
understanding. Any one who has attained the first four dh annas can 
know, not only his own mol'sJia, but also that of others. 

These five attributes of the dharma-kaya are not the attributes of the 
Btxddha alone ; they can also be attained by the l^rA.- 

The pancba-dliarma- 

kaya is not the attri- yalcas. So that, Harivarmau further added the ten 
Lute of the Buddha 

alone. powers, the four comuetions, and the three kinds of 

meditation which together are the special attributes of the Buddha, and 
which the ^r^vakas do not and cannot possess. 

B. The icn intellccival powers of Buddha. 
cBTHTcra' ^ 1 

(1) 8t]imdsihdna~j^tna~hala}M — the intellectual power which can dis- 
tinguish between right and -wroug. 

(£) Karwavipdha-j'Mm-btthm ^ — ^The intellectual power which laj^s 
bare .the result of oner’s action either in this or in another birth. 

(3) Blydua-vinohsha-sarnddhi-sarndpatH-j^dna-haland — The power of 
knowing the different states of meditation, libeiation and tranquilisation. 

(4) Indriya-pardpara-jMna-halam^—’I'he power which enlightens as 
regards the lower and higher mental powers. 

(.5) NdnddhhmMi-jndna-halam^—^'h^ intellectual power which lays 
hare the different kinds of adhimokshas (understanding). 

* Jap ; le-hosshiv. 2 . Qedatsn-hossMn. 

Jap t Gedafsib-clii-Jceji-hosshhi. * Jap : Shdmon. 

^ Jap : 8ho-hhho.clnr{j!i. o j^p : Gt).ijul-.chmhi. 

^ Jap : .T6rijo-gedatsu4uji.fC)shi.clnriU. » Jap ; Kon-j<'i-ge.c1nriJ:i. 

'' Jsp i ShtijU.sli6-ge‘chiriJii. 

\ 
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I ‘ilnll on now to 


f'TIIi: VIEAV or T1UDDHA-KA\A' IX this SCHOOL” 


AVclmonotany document'? other tinn tlic Sat^a'fuhUn baatra from 
, ... nhich \\c uin <1cn\c inform-ition o'? to the doctnnes 

the Buddha. {|,m pc},ool , mid cvcii til tlic-'C inpcr^, t\e do not find 

ain detailed c\i>csiti)n ns to how phoiild he i-egnrded Tlie 

fir«t fae elnpler*, howe\tr, deni with the question, “Wh\ slioiild tlie IhtihJ/in 
be' >n!iite‘d as one of the three Trcasnrts or Tn-R'ilnn'’ It doc> not carr} 
Its 1 Mop bc}ond the \iew of Kdl^ui/antjiulrii, and is essentnlU tint 
entertaiiKHl by the Sdnittttltatailtnt llnn\nrnian jiointcd out tlie fi\c 
attributes of the dhitruia-kdya,^ the ten power*/ the four connctions 
{tait^iirad^a^Y fln<l the three kinds of meditation, wlncliwcro the clnnctens* 
ties of the lluddln and of the Buddha alone Let u& now deal with them 
one b^ one 


./ 7//t Jtie itHrif/itli'i vj Iht Jjhanna^kd^a 

ire wwi I 

(1) h)Ua-ilha\ma~kitya ' — ^'fliis implies tlie cajmeit} ioi obseninj; the Wa 
(oidcrs, rules, commandineuts, prohibitions) r c tlie attainmentof eeoijthing 
that IS good and beautiful, ami the evtiijiation of c\cr\ thing that is e\il 
and uglj 

(2) SaniudJu-tlliai iiia-k(t//a ^ — Imjihes the inoutal powei obtained through 
meditation, the state consequent on a well-balanced (Ie\ el, eien, ti'anquil) 
actiMty of the mind, c\ei jieacefiil, never ruflled by e\ternal conditions. 


' Jap B isal in ai , 
* Jap Gc>6rt« Iosa?tn 
' Jap B1 1 m t $ho « 

’ Jap Kai 1 o^ihiin 


* Jap Sam bC 

* Jap Jid ri^t 

* Jap San nen jiA 

* Jnp I Ji6 koisl tn 
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has truthfully taught the way to salvation, and instructs 
accordingly. 


dishelicver.-i 


D. The Ihree hhitl.s of ofcililofion. 


4 . 

(1) The Buddha never heeomes exuberant when eireumstauft-! are 
favoin-ahlo, for hi.s mind is well-balanced and in a .‘^tate of tranf|ui]isation. 

(•2) The Buddha is never dejected when eiveumslnnees are adverse, for 
his mind is tramiuil. 

(.8) The Buddha never becomes glad or sorry (is not inllneneed by any 
feeling) when he is praised or abused. For his mind is in the trausc-eu- 
dental condition apart froin conventional affair.s. 

The seventeen Dharmas indicated above, added (o the attribute of bound- 
less mercy, form ai^h(d(1akicn)i/:u~hvfhi/ia~<lhai-wn or the ('ighteen un{i[ue 
characteristics or independent conditions' of the Bnddlia in the AhhiiJhnnnn- 
malut-vihhmlni-kUird and the Ahhi(Huir}iut-hum~rij<ih}jn.kis(ra. Tlarlvarman 
accepts them as such in his Sd/j/n-vrl/Jhi kisfrd, in order to indicate that 
^(U-i/niiivni or the sage of the Sfikya race, is superior to all sages. He has 
thus not advanced beyond the SirrAn/ifrarddii/'i as regards JiinhJhn-Ktti/df 
although he very emphatically criticised tin* Nirvihin view of KAf i/iH/miipiifi-d 
and his followers. 

Generally speaking, the theory of the ITdrivtirnutu’-^ school is, as a 

Hai'ivarman’s whole, higher and deeper than that of the Surva-At- 
doctrine is profounder 

than and superior to ivdvadivs, who did not vecognwc the avufmnn of 
that of the Sarvusti- 

tvavadins. things. But, like them, he could not discover activity 

in what they took for rest. Nay, some of them mistook vest for absolute 
quietism, forgetting that true rest does not constitute absolute (juietism but 
implies an evenlj^ balanced activity or tranquilisation. /fer/Verwr/H, further, 
canuot escape the censure that he adopted extreme idews as regards 
acosmism, and could not discover the active aspect of the Nlrrchw. He 
taught loJidt is not, diul not what is. For instance, he maintained that we 


.1 ap ; Ji ft -harlt i -f » -(iffi -h a. 


\ 
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(fi) NanddhiHi-jaann lalam' — ^Tl»c pouer througli which the different 
dispositions of scntiLiit l>omgs can be understood 

(7) Sarralragdmtnt prattpaUt-jfidna talam ^ — ^Tlio power b) which the 
result of nil deeds or actions (Samskftn) can bo known 

(8) Viin n-ntrd *du>imrt(t-ji\d»<i‘f}nfaM '' — The jiowcr of remembering 
former a1>odcs (cxistcnics) 

(0) Cyiityutpalli-jTinnnJatam * — ^'llic |>owcrb\ which the knowledge of 
tlie death of li\ mg beings m Ibis life, and llitir birth m the next can he 
dcn\ e<l 

(10) A»rarahhii^a-jTtdn<X‘ltthtn ^ — ^Thc ])ower of attaining the iV/rz/fn^ 
{prafifnvilhyii-mrodfia^ ) b^ the comjdele Rubjcction of one’s desires 

C The four tonticftom e/* (he Jiiirfrlhn 

(1) Uht>tam(o(lhi‘r(iit‘dratljf(Jiii“—^TUtit he has attained tlic liighest 
enlightenment (Samm^aksambodhi) And he is perfLCtl} conscious of it, 
w hatca or others ma) sa} to the contrary 

(2) Aerdtahxha^ajud/tn-raiedratlyam ^ — That ho lias rooted out all his 
jnssions (kltAas), destroyed all Ins c\il desires And he lias no fear on this 
point, but cartfull} admonishes others to do the simc 

(1) Antardpda dhanm/ianya(hd(iannfct/(n^dharana~iaisdrnifyam — That 
the defiled Dharmas (the eail thoughts &,c ), arc the obstacles on the waj to 
Nirs'lna And he is certain that he has nghtl) described the hindrances 
that he in the wa) to a hfc of righteousness, and he earnestly instructs 
others to cndicatc their iiregulanties 

(t) Nairidmha-iudrgdiataran i-iaimradyam — * ° That, by the practice of 
morality), one is able to get nd of ever^ pain And he is confident that he 


* Jap Shuju c/ rikt 

* Jap 8htk i j(t t u nen ehtnkt 
‘ Jnp Rojtn cl rili 

’ Jap Bh6 id gal -nuj 

* Jnp SeN dI fi ho n I 


’ Jap ITen sh igjt c?i»riA. 

* Jap 8ht shS cHiriU 

* Jap Chak t metiu 

* Jap Ro yei jin mui 
Tnp Sfitc il f$ t dd 



CHAPTER V. 

THE MADHYAMIICA SCHOOL.' 

The theory of the middle course. 

is well-kaown that tlie founder of the MadhijamiliU School is the 

preat Ndgdrinna, the most brilliant philosopher of 
The founder of this ^ ^ J ^ 

school. India. He was a Sonthern-India Brahmin hy caste, 

and flourished about the second century A. D. 

Most of the Japanese and Chinese scholars of Buddhism deal with the 
Yogdcdra school before the Madhyamilca school, as a more convenient and 
more sj'-stematic exposition of Buddhist philosophj\ I do not find, however, 
any reasons, in my present lectures, to depart from the chronological order. 
I shall therefore treat of the Madhyamika before I take up the Yogdcdra 
school. 

To the scholar of Buddhism, no part of the subject is more difficult and 
The most difficult interesting than to fix the date of the founder 

of^^ thV° history^°'of Mah^yanism. In general, Nfigarjuna is said to he 
Buddhism. founder of it; hut if MahfTyana-Sradhotpfida Sfistra 

is a work of Bodhisattva, Asvagosha who is well known as the author of 
Buddhacarita, we must acknowledge the latter to be the greatest pioneer of 
Mahayana Buddhism, being the predecessor of Nfigarjuna and Asamga. 
The opinions about his date, among Buddhist scholars, are conflicting ; this 
will be perhaps an undecided question for the future. At any rate, we 
cannot be far wrong in deciding the probable date of Nagarjuna and Deva 
from the data furnished by Bu-f Msan-yin-y uen-kwhan, 2 the life of 
lSlagkjuna,5 the life of Kanadeva^ and Hiuen Tsiang^s Ta-tan-si-yu-ld 
etc. 


^ Jap ; Gliii^gvmn {or Kwan) sill'd. 
” Nanjio’s Cat, No. 1461. 


= Nanjio’s Cat. No. 1340. 
^ Naiijio’s Cal. No. 1462. 
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omnot but rcich the concqilion of emptiness (\oid) u hen uc analyse a 
thin" or the mind into its elements, and lie further taught that c\cn 
pijraiiufiitt could lie ninU^cd. Thus far as regards the negatn c aspect of 
the question. Of couise, in his case too, cmptinc'S docs not mean nothing- 
ni-s, and he refrained from explaining the actne side of emptiness. His 
chief object uas to wijw out the Hst spot from our mind; for, he said 
tint, ns long as there is e\cn the slightest sjiot in the mirror of our mind, 
it can neicr ho said to have attaincil to ‘absolute clearness'. According to 
!ii« extreme ideas on the Mihjetl of void, an} idea as to the existence of 
something must Iw considered as a s|H)t. Imhue<l, ns he was, with Ins idea of 
enulic.vting the last Fjvot, he dill not think it worth while to explain the 
function of Pticli a sjwtless mirror (absolute emptiness). 

Taking another inetaplior to illustrate his extremely negative views, as 
OurcondniKiu I<uig ns tiu re is a hrccn* over the surface of the occan 

of our muni, it oanuot he siul to he in a state of absolute calmnc«s Han- 
varman’s doctrines tend to put a stop to the disturbance caused by the 
Wind of Ignorance; hut he foigot the boundless nctivit) in the world of 
Ihilightcnmcul. He taught a*st in activity, hut not activity^ m rest. 

Tills is the weakest point in his doctrines, and 1.1} s him open to Ills being 

cxunidered a lltiut^auitl. 


U 
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them thus : Deity is boundless. I have full faith in His sj)mt. But 
material has no connection with Him. I, therefore^ plucked out tliis eye 
which consists of glass, after mounting on that golden mountain-like image. 
I am not a proud man and should be the last person to offer insult to the 
Deity.” The narrative may appear tedious ; hut no one would deny the great 
interest which attaches to the conduct of the great man as the destroyer 
of idol-worship which was the root of the numerous superstitions in India 
at his time. Be it as it may, the authors of these two works mentioned 
above, describe Deva as a native of Southern India. Dr. B. Nanjio says 
that Deva was a native of South India, not of Ceylon. But Hieuen Tsaug 
differs. Says that illustrious pilgrim : At that time Deva Bodliisattva 

coming from the country of Chi-see-tsen (the island catching a lion) or 
Ceylon, sought to hold a discussion with him (NagArjuna). Addressing the 
gate-keeper, he said “ Be good enough to announce me.” Accordingly the 
gate-keeper entered and told Nfigdrjuna. He, recognising his reputation, 
filled up a pdtra with water and commanded his disciple to hold the water 
before the Deva. Deva, seeing the water, was silent, and dropped a needle 
into it. The disciple held the patra, and with some anxietj’’ and doubt 
returned to Hiig^juna. “What did he say,” he asked. The disciple 
replied, “ He was silent aud said uotliing ; he only dropped a needle into the 
water.” 

N^g^irjuna said, “ He is a wise man ! To know the springs of action, 
this is the privilege of a God ; to penetrate subtle principles is the privilege 
of an inferior saint. Such full wisdom as this entitles him to be allowed 
to enter forthwith” He (the disciple) rephed, “What a saying is this? 
Is this then the sublime eloquence of silence ?” 

“Thiswater”,Nagar3una went on to say, “is shaped according to the 
character of things (in it) ; it fills up every interest in point of clearness and 
comprehensiveness ; he, on beholding the water, compared it to the wisdom 
which I have acquired by study. Dropping Into it a needle, he pierced it, 
as it were, to the bottom. Show this extraordinary man here at once, 
and let him be presented.” (Si-yu-ki. Book S p. 210 in BeaTs transla- 
tion). 
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Chinese Buddhist scholars in general (i. e. fi’oui the latter half of the 2nd 
century A. D. to the first half of the 3rd century A. D.). Deva^ therefore^ 
must be one of his younger contemporaries. If we could find the date of 
Gnataka Eaja (Sadvahana family?) for whom NflgUrjuna composed 
Gath&s on the importance of the law^ we would be able to fix NAgArjuna\s date 
with greater precision ; but, unfortunately, we have not any record about this 
r^ja. Let us now examine the date about Deva as given in the history of 
Ceylon. The author of Mahavansa says : 

“On the demise of Srinaga, his son Vohara Tissa, who was thoroughly 
„ , ^ , conversant with the principles of iustice and equity, 

lese source. ruled for twcnty-two years. He abolished the (A^ohara) 

practice of inflicting torture which prevailed up to that ])eriod in this land 
and thus acquired the appellation of Voharaka Tissa rfija. 

Having listened to the discourses of Thera Deva, resident at Kambugama, 
he repaired five edifices. Delighted also with the Mahatissa then resident 
at the Anura Vihara, he kept up daily alms for him at jMucilapattana.^^ 
(Mah^vamsa p. 144 Chap. 36). 

The author of Dipavamsa says : “(Abhaya King), having heard the Gilana 
discourse (of Buddha) which was preached b}’- Thera Deva, he gave medicines 
for the sick and (constructed) five most excellent residences (for the 
Samgha ?).■’' Again says; “(The king called Asangatissa or Samghatissa), 
having heard the Andhakavinda Suttanta which was preached by Thera 
Deva, the victorious king, ordered rice and milk continuedly to be distributed 
at the four gates (of the town).” 

According to the table of approximate date of the kings of ancient 
Ce 3 don, these three kings’ reigns are as follow : 


Name of King.'i. 

Reign. 

Rate A. R. 

Vohara Tissa 

22 years 

21.5 

Abhaya Tissa 

8 

237 

Siri Haga II 

a „ 

245 

Vijaya 11 or ATjayindu 

1 year 

247 

Sangha Tissa I 

4 j’-ears 

248 

Siri Sanghabodhi I or Dham d 

Siri Sangabo. j 

2 

252 
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This c\idencc m'l^ not appear conclusuc to pio\e that De\a was a 
nati\e of Ce}loii because Huien T<«ang mentioned only that Dei a 
Bodhisathn coming from Cc} Ion sought to hold a di«cu':sion uith 
juna But Hiuen T«;ang gnes the following quotation from the words of 
of De\a, him«elf “Deia Bo<lhisatt\ a answered il} father, mother and 
relations dwell m the island of Ceylon I fear lest thej maj be suffenng 
from hunger and thirst I desire to appca«c them from tiie distant spot ” 
This ought to be suflicient to show that he was a nati\e of Ce}Ion "We 
The dale of Bodl i on to the date of Bodhisattia Dc\a Although 

KaUva Don there IS not the least doubt that a was a disciple of 

of NAglijuna, still, I can adduce another proof from Si }ai ki to corroborate 
the information w D ha\c about his life “NAgArjuna had a great disciple, 
De\ a, a man illustrious for wise and spiritual energj This man, arousing 
him=clf to action, said “At Aai^Ali, the followers of leaniing (Buldhist 
learners) ha\e been defeated in iigumcnt b) llic heretics and now for twehe 
}ears, dajs and months together, the} ha\o not sounded the gJianta lam 
bold enough to n«o m order to oiertuin the mountain of hercs) and to light 
the torch of true religion ” 

NAgArjuna replied “the heretics of A aiSAh arc ‘singularly learned , j on 
are no match foi them I will go misclf 

Deaa said “In order to trample down some rotten stems why should we 
o>erthrow a mountain ? I am bdd enough to thinl that, by the instructions 
I ha^ e recen ed, I can silence all the heretics But, let master a'^sume 
the side of the heretics and I wall refute him according to the point of 
the thesis , and according as the question is decided, let my purpose go or 
not be settled 

Then, NAgAijuna took the side of the heretics, and Do^^ set himself to 
overthrow his arguments After se\cn days, NAgArjuna lost his ground and 
said with a sigh, “False positions aie eisily lost erroneous doetnnes are 
defended with difficulty lou can goy ourself, you will o\erthrow those meu " 
That Deva was a great disciple of NAgArjuna, is established from the 
records of Hiuen Tsang AnlasI said abo\e, NAgArjuna li\ed about 700 
\eais aftci the diath of Buddhi aecmdmg to the opinion pieialeiit amono 
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done. This is the true and, the best ot alms. I shall give you 
whatever you ask for.'’'’ 

This is the reason why Deva is nicknamed KA,nadcva. (kana = one-eyed). 
Some say, however, he is called Kanadeva because he plucked out Mahesvar’s 
eye. At any rate, his nick-name is “Kanadeva” in the above Chinese 
translations. 

In his days, many Riijas of South India were the followers of the non- 
Buddhistic sect. He, therefore, intended to convert them. Some time after, 
he saw a Raja collecting sentinels to guard his palace. As soon as he 
became aware of the fact, he offered himself as one of the candidates for the 
post and was adopted b}^ the Raja. He did his duty to the best of his 
power and he, after a little while, became a leader of the Raja’s favourite 
and faithful troops. Then he asked the Raja j^eumission to discuss nnth 
heretics in the Rfija’s presence on the following subjects. 

1. Buddha is the greatest of all sages. 

2. Buddhism is the best of all religions. 

3. The Buddhist Samgha is the best of all religious communities. 

The R'^ja allowed him to collect all heretical teachers. Heretics came 
in crowds from all quarters to discuss or to witness the discussion. But no 
one could refute his argument, so that, all of tliem became his disciples, shav- 
ing their hair, according to the condition laid down for the defeated party. 
Unfortunately, this victory was the cause of his death. A young heretical 
disciple became enraged at his teacher’s defeat and said to himself : “Though 
you have conquered with your mouth, I shall be victor by my sword.” 
And he waited for a lit opportunity to carry onU his murderous intention. 

One day, Deva was teaching, as usual, the doctrine of Suuyat^ (all things 
are empty), and was refuting heretical views before his disciples in a lonely 
forest. And when he was taking a walk at the resting time, having arisen 
from the Dhyana seat, while his disciples were wandering about or meditating 
under the trees here and there, suddenly the enemy emerged from his covert 
and stabbed at Deva’s belly with the sword shouting out, “You have con- 
quered ni)'^ teacher with your knowledge and I now conquer you with my 
sword.” 
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I cannul ^i\e ;»n\ iirx^r tint Them IM.i tu Co\ Ion is the ‘•■xtni- man a*. 
H^K^llisnlt^a Dex-a in SouUiorii Iinhn. Ifnt, if 'Ihcra Dnn, tc/tu tan so eminent 
t/urt he prenchetl to the iihtnhalese hug, ltce,t m Oglvn htl he ilml, he might 
hire teen sjmie.i of more tiue\ by bhtnhaie*e historuiu^ Mag I not snpjiose 
that this happened letanse he came unit tlietl tn /niliti ^ At am ratev xxo Inxt 
no moru exact <lata and |mK)f almut his niiproximate ihtt than to assume 
lint Thera I)e\-a in Cl \ Ion ttas the rame ns the jcrson knownasBodhi- 
saltx-a Deva in Indn If owr nwimiition is eorrect, he uns a leamc'd man 
uho lixed in Cexion nt the In^jiiminff of the dnl centurx (the rei;?n of Kin^ 
Vohara Ti'-sa A. I). 21.J or Ahltax-a Ti"<a A 1). 2117 orSin^dn Tissa A. D. 
2JS), and after tint he eamo and dud m Indn Audit n^a'es with the date 
of Xu'^'irjum, wlio livnl fn»m the lattir half of tlie2nd tenturx A D. to the 
yrd centurx A. I).| ns nccepteil hy the Mahiuani-ts in j»eneral. 

To close this i*'«ay, I shill add soineinleri'stinir storv and f.iets nlx»nt him, 

Sonic{nt<ieMinffH<.rj Inxin^ traiishtixl MHiie jiirts from the life of Bodlii- 
nnil fdct alwut Ar)*n ...» t . «. ..... 

Dphi. Kittxa Kntndeva tninsiitixl intoClmK*se ly Kumilrajix.i 

and the Book VI in rn.f.i.t>san'f-uii.)iuii«kwlnn tniishtwl into Clnnebe h} 
Ki-kh-xa. 

Tlw icwuxw' wClc? Ivi \\UicUeil out MaliesvuraV left e^e, Uc viscletl the 
shrine of Mnhcsxan, takiiiff, ns nii offtniitj, some sweetmeats Tim w.is 
mentionetl hy tlie writers of the nl)0\c two Inioks ns a comersition lietweeii 
Do\a and MnlK‘s\ani, wliich wa«: as followfi — 

^lahesxaro sliowiii^ a Ixidy with his left eje jdutktd out, sat down in a 
quiet corner. And lookin'; at the sweetmtats, said to De\a • “Vei} will 
[jeiitleinan, jou obtained my mind wlnlethe multitude weie sitished 
with my form. You ofTereil mo \our heart while the jitHiple oftered 
me only material tliin;;s. You rcsjicct me Iiiartil} while the jvople 
fear and accuse me TIit*sc’ sweet meats which jou offer me, aie the 
most beautiful and tieliciotts, but! want to reteixeone thing as the best 
alms. "Will >ougixeme?” Deva replied “Deity knows iny mind I 
shall obey his will/’ Jlahcsvara said* "What I want is the left e^e. 
Art thou able to give mo thy left eje Do\a lephed . "Ceitainl} sir.” lie 
bored it out and offered ifc of his own will. Milies\iu.v said. “Well 
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and is an enemy ? Who is the miirdevev ? Who is the victim ? You 
are crying on account of your delusion through erroneous views. You 
ought to reflect ujDon this carefully. You should never do such a foolish 
act ; drive out madness hy madness and sorrow by sadness."’^ 


* 


* * 

THE FUNDAMENTAL DOCTRINE OF THIS SCHOOL. 

The fundamental doetiine of the MadJii/am ikaschooi has been imperfectly 
understood and grossly misrepresented by the so-called 

Tlie fundamental doc- 
trine of this school scholars of Buddhism in Europe; and latter-day India. 

misunderstood. 

Most of them give the apyjellation of 'Nihilism^ to this 
school; simply because Nugd>'jnna applied the term ^Btlngatd^ or emptiness 
to express his conception of human life and truth. I^unyatti; however; 
as I have pointed out in my first lecture;^ does not imply ^nothing- 
ness’ ; it simply expresses ‘The everchanging state of the phenomenal 
world,” or “absolute unrestricteduess of the noumenal side of the 
universe.” To borrow a very favourite similc; the reality of the universe 
is like a faultless mirror which reflects everything as it really is. “ Han 
A faYonrite simile lai hau hsieu ; Hu lai hu hsien”^ is one of the most 

for the reality of the 

universe and the 2’opular phrascs among the Chinese Buddhists, It 
nature of enlightened 

mind. implies “ that [ a spotless mirror ] renders a true ’ 

reflection of civilized ^leople as well as of barbarians As a mirror does 
not adhere to the objects which it reflects; so an enlightened mind does not 
attach any feeling to what it perceives. Beauty is valued as beauty; and 
ugliness is considered ugly; but no feelings of lust or hate are attached to 
these sentiments; for the mind; in this state; is entirely free from passions or 
Hesui', that is; in a state of atywjitahunyatd or absolute unrestrictedness. 

' vide P. 14. 

” Juj) ; Kan Kilarc-ba Kan gcnji, Ko Kiiare-ha Kv gcnju, 
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Dt\^, in «inti. of Inc Lowcic fmm Inc hcll^ ^nd Ins Iif. Innging 
In 1 (limcl, nirnc^l tlic fooli-'h mimlcn.r in a quiet manner, sa}inrr, "O 
immKixr, luit. are ln^ tlmt clolluc and a IjouI on m^ seat Take them and 
tlTetl \onr C'-cijK. to the inonntain road as soon as j on can Do not take 
the ncml road, Iiccatisc, if pome of nn disciples who Imi, not )ct attained 
enli,;lit*.nmc‘nt see \on, the\ wtlltaUh aou anl <t.nd jonUlow and tlie judge 
uill Miftnci \ontodnth ^ on Imo not ait got tht right idea of human 
life , tliircfon., \ou will ftel «oit\ alwnit a our form when )on are sent to bo 
t\eouto<l lint the name and form an tin r4)ot of (he greatest trouble I 
fi*cl gn'al pit} at pciing man\ people attached to their bo 1} to winch the} 
ought not to Ik. atticlie«l , and tliea do not fctl port} at that at which the} 
oiiglit to Ikj Pom for the crroiicHnis mcws Vnd I feci also deep regret at 
Feting \ou Fowing the of pinful Kanna, hanng hcen dehuIiHl andbunied 
I)} a poisonous fin of a nnd mind "Then, (hemnnlerer, Iming heard Dcaa*s 
words, Wept and cneil ftud ^ske<l Inin to (each Inm the doctnne Doan 

ell, relk'Cl, c\cra thing is unrestrietednc's There is no object which 
to 1« (aught nor (he mm who Itathis, aeeonhng to (ho universal fnith 
Then IS no Mihjcct or object , cverv (lung is ernph He who does not 
understand this reason; is deludesl b\ Ins imd mind Hence, follow such 
thoughts — here am I, (hen is another , licre is pain , there is pleasure 
All pain and ple*asurc deiKnd on attachment There is no pam without 
dependence Then is also no pleasure without pam ” 

After a little whilc; a disciple came and shouted out loudl} on seeing 
the teacher’s sad condition, whenupou the other disciples came running 
from different quarterf Thc} w ho had not atiaincd enlightenment, cr}ing 
out, hero IS the brutal man ^ Who is the murderci of onr teacher ?” Some 
fell dow n on the gioutid, som funtel some became mad and some 
ran to hunt up their encm} Seeing this, Dev a taught them the following 
doctrine and died — "Every thing is unrcstuctcdness Mark}ou the true 
moaning of all Dharrnas here is oppicssion or ciaielty ^ "Who is to be 
stabbed Or cut down ? If }Ou road the essence of all Dhaimas, thcie is no 
object whieh IS to be Killed, or subject which kills Then, v\ho is a friend 
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“ That which has been produced through causes and conditions^ we say to be 
‘ ever-changing ^ ; it is a conventional name, and may also be called ‘ the 
middle patV/^^ 

?r55TTTr^T^9j«5^tsf%w: ii^ 

‘^^There is no d karma which is not produced by causes and conditions. 
Therefore no dhainna exists which can be called not ever-changing or 
amnyad’ 

Aryadeva explains as follows : — “ I say that whatever is produced by 
cause and condition is hmiyatd or ever-changing, because, whatever is the 
outcome of the union of various causes and conditions, is limited by the law 
of causation. Hence those that are devoid of any particularity or svnhJidva 
are sunyat^.” Kegarding it from the positive aspect, such a state repre- 
sents the ever-changing state of the phenomenal things or sanskrita-dkarma, 
a constant flux of becoming or a continuous series of causes and effects. 
Hence N^g^rjuna says : — 

11 ^ 

^Tf thou thinkest that things exist on account of their self-essence or 

Nothing possesses a svabMva, (but not on account of sunyatd), then, thou 
Svahhava. seest that they come out of causelessness.'’"’ And 

Aryadeva comments as follows : — '^Thou sayest all things possess their 
self-essence or svaiJidva. If it were so, thou then perceivest that they 
come out without cause and condition. Because if any phenomenon pos- 
sesses its own self -essence, it can neither be produced nor destroyed ; such 
a thing is independent of cause and condition.-” If all things were the 
outcome of causes and conditions, they cannot possess self-essence. Hence 

1 Edkins imperfectly translated this Karika from Kumarjiva’s Chinese version as 
follows ; — “ The methods and doctrines springing from varions casues, I say to he all 
‘ emptiness ’. They may also be called ‘ invented ’ names. Further, they may be said to 
contain the meaning of the ‘ medial ’ path.” (Edkins ’ Chinese Bnddism, P. 184.) 

- The Madhyamika sastra, Chap, XXIV., Karika 19. 

= The Madhyamika sastra, Chap. XXIV., Karika 16. 
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c iliill non stiuU, in detail, the conception of Sun^atA from the 
follonin" «!tandjx)mt«! — 

(1) Asftml.ri(a~HuiiytiftV or a*? the principle to he applied in the 

noumeinl world 

(2) Siinli if(t aunyuttr or is the piinciple to be applied in the 

phenomenal noild 

1 On consHlenn;» the nonmenal state of the iini\erse from the stand- 

*^iinrnti ni n prin point of Ontolog), \agarjit)ia and his followers m 
ciple m tin nouminil 

norll India, China, and Japan, could not but reach the 

conception of Atganla '<ungnfu^ or absolute unicstrictcdness as the conclusion 
of their in\ estimations Tor that which can lie restricted cannot be accepted 
as the basis for the transformation, solution or mutability of all thiugs m 
the unnerse i e as the Insisof all phenomena Hence '^dgdrjnna says — 

^ 7 \ jTOf 3J3?iHT Jrer SI ii‘ 

which IS intcrprcttKl hi the mrcat Kt/itdmjtur as follows — “Itzs, on ^ 
account of iinrostrictodne«s oi nCngntd, that ciery tin n,^ becomes possible, 
without it, notlunm in the world is possible” Argnde^a comments on the * 
abose as follows — It is due to absolute imrestnctedness that the 

actnity, m regular order (following the law of regulanty, and of cause and 
effect) of all mundane and supermundamt things (dliarmas), is possible If 
it (noumcnon) is otherwise, then such acti\it\ wo ild become impossible” 

2 Tlic term i^fngnUi as the pnnciple in Snv'^lrita-flhmma or the 

^finjatl as a pnn iihenomcnil w orld implies the absence of particularity, 
cjplo in the phenomo r i i i - . 

nnl world nr the lion existence ot indiMduals m its negatiae 

aspect Hence N^iglipina sats — 

^ jjjsmr fn i 

^TT nfiroww ii 

* Jnp Ml » KX * U \ K * Jap Hi llio iW 

* Nagarjunaa Jladhyatnika a-iatra Chap XXIV Ivanka 14 

* N icrarjiina a Madhnmika M«tn Chip XXH K>rika 18 
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^ ii’ 

"It wav tauirht by Buddlia that there is eg-n^ as wcdl as iioii-ego; but 
there is neither dfuifin nor diitifiinni in the real state of (Uutniins.^^ Tliincs 
enn)})osite or ineoinjMisite^ mine or yours, sunyata or agunyatri, good or 
bad ice., belong to tlio sphere of conventional truth; such relative ideas cannot 
b(‘ allowed in the transcendental sphere. We, therefore, ought not to rest 
even in the conception of absohite unrest rietedness or a/j/anla-hnn/afe^, 
ns stieh a eonce])tion is one of the extreme views. 

•g ^rlV§fs^\5I^TV5IFf ^Vrrf^T ir 

" For the sahe of removing every kind of erroneous views, the Buddhas 
teach *.vf'a//a/e.” 'I'hose, however, who cling obstinately to this conception 
cannot bt* <'onverted from their error.” 

vi n/dtlrni o(tmments on the above kfirika as follows : — ‘^If one obstinately 
adheres to this view, his ease is ho]:eless. For instance, one who 

is ill can recover if he takes medicine, hut if the medicine it.self becomes 
miothor illue.ss, wo can hardly consider him curable.’ The doctrine of hhn/aid 
has been fornndated to rid us of certain misconce])t ions ; when its work is 
aec.impli4u’d, it bectuncs incumbent on us to rid oni.selves of the eon- 
(‘cption of Sihii/tifd as well, which, of it.self, is an error, in the light of 
higher reasoning. 
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if Unt Ml tli-ir m\n •.MfH-'M.'nr,', \\o n«lnj»t tlu* 

tl 1/ rT> !< A/ 4 «i N'l^irjiiin ln< fciitl — 

TrTTTi ^ TFTTn* ^ jittht iRT^ fw^jni I 

<T fsrfni ^ tKH Tj Tiffnim u' 


*\T»K*r» Xt' 1 nM’ul.sh* • i Tt*'% <r*F«'i ?, nt, inmns ni lion, ImMIj ntnl jlt-ntli 
rf r\ ^ r\ *.*' 


|ji » n of tJ il t» rJ<raTK ifit* tint iii» pin nonxMioti lut 

i*» *. lf^*h. ’ir" « r in !j\i lu-jlit t. Iitit i» Iti-Mil on nn 1 H'lli*'-* N-ni-s of 

rs'-w'* liio*l*r iunl-.nll linn::-* nr\* i*nl\ nnaI»M'jjn» of tlicir 

tittn i*‘ ‘lal j' arstn-», nr»l iti a ••»»n»t'»nl of tnutntion 


Ti " o ‘jfv j •; ♦! 
In’**** '»»’ »\ • »*■ 

Hf It »• 1 « 

fa'itr w. •!. on Ihn 


if .s’/bi' ** f in til ' f/o |!n!o*ojili\ K\oii(I 

tl r •!r\ 4 'l .• j nt fnnn thf Stctlnfii nn<I .f/jni/p»f«r 
♦ f ti* n , f* r. ihi—' nh* hut n litui* li'ruj'-, ni the 
« |. untM out in 111* />f f f li I'fr.i, nn ntitljori- 

h.li-1 


“Til'* l«T» ir./ u «.f ' i I fiiu! I» utttrif>t nn* of nlnltxe oxintonct'. 
Tin* f*fv I f flir liti« r «h j-iuK on tliil of iIm* fonm r, nitilon niYount of 
lli'ir filatno oM»f«iuv. nil tli>n«r« nn* ffinxnlA”.* TnuiMviuK'nlal truth 
faniwil lx* « xpn "•■'’•I In ntn of i1m*» 4* t« nn«. it 1 - liihim'nlly l•n!^*ll ofnitlt 
Aw'«i J^/. III no* 'Vyoi; f MXd — 


f^jynrfwmcj Otrff f^rfnfrgr 1 


*'Th'* n'll fctati* of iM/ir/of i<« lil,»* A'lrru'ioi, imlt*'<Ti!i»!»li*, incomprelii*ii«il>lt‘, 
T»*<* rri! .tatr i.f without lurth or ih-ath. It i« Ih'xoikI tin* n‘.u*h of 
r»!rM"th"* lhou;;lit or laiifTin^i*, for it is nliMilutc.'’ \Vi* nmx 
oiiU jjn-p till* nh-<i!uti* n*n)it\ or tmu'^tmlontnl truth if ui* i*anu*‘«th culli- 
\nlo our Tniiicl aiic] Ixxly. If xvrnlmll In* n!»k* to n*:ili’-o thi*' Ptnto, our ooiuop- 
tioiiK of I mid thou, thirt or that kf., will xmilhli. Nuifitrjinta kixs: — 

• 1 ho ainlVn h-litni, Clinp X\IV, Ktriln 17 

• Kniijii/* Cnt No IIW), Clinp IV, KAnUS 

• 1h. Mii.ll.MiiiiiU A'lulm riinp Will KAnU7 
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duality. Some replied, ''Birth and Death are two, but the Dharma itself 
was never born and will never die. Those who understand this, are said 
to enter into the Dharma of Non-duality.'^ Some said, " 'F and 'mine’ 
are two. Because I think 'I am’, there are things called ' mine.’ By 
thus reflecting, we enter into the Dharma of Non-duality.” Some 
replied, "Samsara and Nirvtina are two. But when we understand 
the ultimate nature of Samstira, Samsara vanishes from our consciousness, 
and there is neither bondage nor release, neither birth nor death. By thus 
reflecting, we enter into the Dharma of Non-duality.” Others said, 
"Ignorance and Enlightenment are two. No ignorance, no enlightenment, 
and there is no dualism. Wliy ? Because those who have entered a 
meditation in which there is no sense impression, no cogitation, are free 
from ignorance as well as from enlightenment. This holds true with all 
the other dualistic categories. Those who enter into tlie thought of sameness, 
are said to enter into the Dharma of Non-dualitv.” Still others answered, 
"To long for Nirvana and to shun worldliness are of dualism. Long not 
for NirvA,na, shun not worldliness and we are free from dualism. Wh}’’ ? 
Because bondage and release are relative terms, and wlien there is no bondage 
from the beginning, who wishes to be released ? No bondage, no release, 
and therefore no longing, no shunning : this is called the entering into the 
Dharma of Non-duality.” 

Many more answers of similar nature came forth from all the Bodhi- 
sattvas in the assembly except the leader Mahjusri. Vimalakirti now 
requested him to give his own view, and to this Manjusri responded, "What 
I think may be stated thus : That which is in all beings worldless, speech- 
less, shows no signs, is not possible of cognisance, and is above all question- 
ings and answerings, — ^to know this is said to enter . into the Dharma of 
Non-duality.” 

Finally, the host Vimalakirti himself was demanded by Mahiusri to 
express liis idea of Non-duality, but he kept completely silent and uttered 
not a word. Thereupon, Manjusri admiringly exclaimed, " Well done, 
well done ! The Dharma of Non-duality is truly above letters and words!” ' 
(Suzuki’s Outlines of Mah^yana Buddhism, pp. 106-107). 



•I iii: Tw o TitoTiis or tiii; i ouii i olds 


In onlirto nnl»i ^jn**]* tht tnu nu nnn^ of feuiu itA, tla follouin^ 

four foMn \MlI> tuo tnitlis in tiili Im*. Intn fonnuhtM — 


Ul fol.l 

^nd fold 


f ('») Kxi-ttnix 1 *^ the coiutiitKunl tnitli 
1 {^) ^uu}'nt i till triiiMi ijih lit »l tnilli 
r (o) Till l^lf>JIlflJn i truth- till <tnmntJ{ ml tnith 
/ (0 Nullur ivi-tiiun II if -uinntii i- tin trin-iimlnitnl Inith 


Mu) 1 lu .ltd fttid < r tin i tnilii- i- tin i-onxintidnil tnitii 
Ini ful 1 -j (A) Nutlur ti iiwxi-linii ii« r lumSuiiiintu t> tlie Inn- 
t-vJidi ntal tnith 


r («i) '11 m In) fold of till tuii truth- i- i-oiiMiitioinl tnilli 
Ith fold •< (/) Nntliir nut noim.xi-ti >H*t m r not non-sjuni'ntA is tlit 
tnnvindiiiltl truth 


Tlu-i iM-nt*'* i.xjil'itntiim-, (hiMi^h nrt iinli Ik wjldi niirT, iia con-ulcrctl 

TU fuv»t!r«* r»itn luii- iri to Irid w- to tlu idi-il ►litc of nh-olult 
halt n w»* fatl J n.il t - , . , , „ , 

{n In till fn'i'ilom <r Am inn 1 or, n- Ion,; a- wc adhere to 

am idin at txi-ltm , or <w» of nouHti-Umi, iit nni not nili-t the 
tnnstndcnt'il truth and iittnii nh-olut< fnt'iloin Hit lu'onh'*' 
jdainlion of the trin-ceiidtiit'il truth, th< ’Mahutin'in, Bnhnnn &.t , 
u iH a xtr} fa-htoinlilo tnithiHl niiion,; the Indiiti jdiiloHijiliLr- We 

rend in the Jlj’ihiuliininy tL t litmthol — '‘Next folloui the tonehin,; 
(of Urahman) uitli No, "So ! for thin, is nothin,; eKt hi,;litr tlnn tlu«? *’ (if 
one ro^fi) I^ not ko’ , Tint Klf (Atiunn) i- to Ik, di-erihnl hi No, No, 

(III 1) 2ti) , ntnl it (Atmnn in tint Ptik) tin onH he de^Jeribwl h} No, Jso, 
{IV 2 I) , It, the N,If, IS to Iw discrilad h} No, No," (IV 1- 22) Oi 
more pnijicrl} h|mkni,;, tit/ciiet nvoiild lie thu best answer to the quistioii 
hat IS the tninseeiidint il tnith’ In this eonuietum, let us quote a 
btor^ well known ns the “thunderous wlcnec" of Vim iliUti from the jicnt 
KumArijinni’s im-stcrl) Chiiuse \erRion of the “Vimnlnkirli SAtin " 


BodhisatUa Vimahl irti miei nskiyl n hist of Bodhisattnas It'd by 
'Miuijn^n, who taint to \isit lum, to express then 

\ Inmluktrtl it tl uii Ir 

yii9 Bilence Mtwsa^tohow to tiitti into Ihc Plniin I of Non 
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^ WTO f^^WT I 

^ II* 

“Samsara is in no Avay to be distinguished from NirYfiua, Nirvaua is in 

no way to be distinguished from Samsara.'’’’ Aryadeva 

Samsara and Nirvana 

are one. Comments as follows : — “Appearance and disappearance 

of the five Skanilhas in continuous succession is named Sammra-, but we have 
already stated that the essential nature of the five skauilJius is absolute 
unrestrictedness, and that thej^ arc imperceptible. 'Idius there is no 
distinction between Samsara and Nirrdna, as all things are neither produced 
nor annihilated.’^ But, we may ask, how is it possible to find or realize the 
ideal state of absolute unrestrictedness in this Avorld, where all is misery and 
pain ? It is indeed very difficult to realise Nirvjlna, but it is not impossible. 
For hapi)iness and misery, pain and pleasure, sorrow and joy are merelj^ our 
own subjective production. The world of Nirvana, according to i^IahCiyflnism, 
never exists objectively. Thus, if we find that the world is full of defilement, 
sorrow and misery, we have only to thank our own life or karmas for it. 
It is our mind that is the source of all trouble and all ha])piness. We must 
not, therefore, neglect our social and individual duty, which can only be accom- 
phshed by the training of our mind, if we are desirous of enjoying a happy 
Nagarjuna and Arya- life. Buddha taught both the conventional and the 

deva on tlie two prin- 
ciples. transcendental truths by which we may perform our 

duty and realise Nirvana. Ndffdrjiaia says — 

^ ^ ii" 


“The teachings of Buddha are based on the twofold truths, the con^’eu- 
tional and the transcendental.” 

t cm' ^ If' 


’ The Madliyamika sastra, Chap. 25, Karika, 19. 
- The Madliyamika sastra, Chap. 24. Karika, 8. 
® The Madhyainika sastra, Cliap. 21, Karika, 9. 


Tilt M \>||K \ M llnol 


iOl 


Tin IwiMnilliH in I nh nf llu four f ■! !•< todn ttt tiiL midillc inth to Imc 
} s'x \(x-» 1 ■> I t« «vir\ kni 1 if \iiUh A famous 

to i! f mi 1 lif I T ! I int I \t /t rjt 1 1 ■ Nuts’ is mial\ another 

form I f III- tln**»r\ nhuli l« uli «s (tt |)u midilli and jinveiits ns from 
id *j'lin^ t \tr« nil Mi \\^ 

t 

ii' 

liilinlU Inn-l it**!!, th •-< Im*- nil ‘ \*i mniluhtun, no jirodtnlion, no 
di-tniitioii, n » }K r-i*1< III < , n>|>luriht\ no isiniitirT in, no pnn^ 

out ” 

\ia'onlin4 t«» th lAiMynn/ti ^ IihiI, t\<n kind of i\trLnit \itu tin 

In rvruti<<l lt> tlliM 'll^lll lloi-’ 


\ I ll\ AN \ 

rill middle pilh, pniitiil out 1»\ tin millions, It ids to Niuilin, the 
nil il hi iti of nh-olutt nnn strietodiitss But uhirt 

I<<Kk (o tliiM uurll 

for Niri oi i im im I to ni IiihI this idt il stiti ^ AVc mill not find it in 

111 1 II nr to uiij ills 

tniituii iMcoiori llinl ||^ till juirt wtskm hud (»9«///rttnA 

\\ lilting in horrow , nhoundin^ "itlijo^, ijiirtfroni the luimm m oriel as 
c.ontil\c(l li} mo-.tor lliL omiiinim ilisLiplis (if tiu SnUmi Ui iy///;<z school 
We must look (o this world foi it , it should hcuiliEcd iii oui own d illj 

life / h Is s trd 


' Tilt Moijjaimk I Kjiwtrn Cl j 1 k nkil 
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In tlie first place Nagarjiina songlit to refnte all ideas as to tlie existence 
of Tathfig'ata; in order to pnrify the mind from extreme views. He says : — 

^ tpr; i 

rT^TRTcII ll’ 

^‘Tathdgafa is neither identical with Sl-mulJiaa, nor is he difFerent from 
them ] d'cniflJias do not exist in him^ nor does he exist in the al-nvdJias” 

^ ^ ir 

“If Buddha exists on account of sd-mulhaa, he can have no indiHdnality 
{svabhavn) of his own. How can, then, tlie existence of Buddha he attil- 
hnted to the other caiise {parahlnira) when there is no self-cause recop^nised 
in him (/.c., when he is found not to exi.st on account of himself)?” 

Blit the other cause (para-hhA.A’-a) has no self-cause of its own, or 
any reason for existing hy itself; and again self-cause (svahhava) and the 
other caiTse (parahhflva) are relative and not absolute terms. Hence Nilgfir- 
juna says ; — 

W, ^ cmFTri: 

“Again if Tatlidgcila has individuality, or self-cause, he cannot he said 
to owe his existence to the other cause. In absence, thus, of either of the 
two causes as a factor in his existence, the question resolves itself into “How 
is he called Tathagata.” 

The above discussion may lead \is to the erroneous supposition that 

Tathagata is beyond Tathagata is of the nature of sunyata or asuuyata. 

the reach of conven- o i • i i 

tional expression. bucii an idea, however, would he an extreme Hew, and 


^ The Madhyaniika sastra., Chap. XXII, Karika 1. 
- The Madhyamika sastra, Chap. XXII, Karika 2. 
s The Madhyamika sastra, Chap. XXII, Karika 4. 
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m 

to Nirvana. There is neither delusion nor enlightenment^ when we come 
to look upon the universe from the standjioint of avoidance of extremes or 
of the Middle path. How and where is there room for discussion about 
becoming or not becoming Buddha ? Delusion and enlightenment have no 
absolute existence but merely a relative existence. Therefore, we ought to 
know that discussion about delusion and enlightenment of about becoming 
or not becoming Buddha is possible, when we take our stand on the ground 
of conventional truth. As regards the question of becoming Buddha, viewed 
from the standpoint of conventional truth, there is a difference between res- 
pective intellectual powers of individuals ; that is to say, the one who is en- 
dowed with superior intellectual powers, attains enlightenment more quickly 
than the one who is his inferior in this respect”. Such is the doctrine of 
the identity of Tathagata and the universe. To the enlightened mind, 
therefore, nature is Tath^gata’s speech ; eveiy little flower peeping from 

„ „ . the ground is a silent emblem : cltampal' and the mal- 

Wedding of Religion ” ^ 

and Poetry, liha, the cheriy-blossoms and the chrysanthemums are 

all manifestions of Tathdgaia. It is a beautiful conception that nature 
blooms from God or Buddha ; and here are Religion and Poetry wedded 
together, where both are permeated by the presence of the True, the DiHne. 
Where the poetical sprit is absent, nature appears but a dead mass, desti- 
tute of divinity, and deserted by God, Where the religious sentiment is 
absent or deficient, Buddha or God is lost in nature, and rude nature alone 
remains, Tathfigata and nature, religion and poetry, are so often coupled 
together, that it need not occasion us any surprise to occasionally find 
Pantheism in our poets. Ijamartine says'; — 

Salvation, principle and end of Thyself and of the world ! 

Thou, who, with a glance, renderest immensity fruitful, 

Soul of the universe, God, Bather, Creator, 

Under all these different names I believe in Thee, Lord. 

And without having need to hear Thy word, 

I read in the face of the heavens my glorious symbol. 

Extension reveals to my eye' Thy greatness, 

• The earth, Thy goodness, the stars. Thy splendour. 



Tn» MU)in\MlK\ MKOOr 


’05 


]<; tlic mlm of rtHti^e c\prc‘:‘;ion Ilonco NAgAr^una 

— 

g ll' 

"It slintiM nnt Ijo vni 1 tint (Tilhftgita) i** 5un\a oi nsuin'i, or I)otli or 
no:lIior, tlio mine gj\en to Him i*» simjilt cnn\entioml” 

^pfTT^pfnfsr^T^r^ if 

“In tlie state of e-iltmu*-« (NinAm — TatliAgatalinod) the four kiiuls! of 
idea'', *ptnmntnl’, *jni)Krnnn( nl*, ^IioJh*, or ‘m itlior’ cannot cvwt " 

^ ^ 51 n^irilPfl m ll’ 

“AMjcn TnthAg-ita I*. 1 »\ natim, «nrc'tntttdnc««, (he idea that Buddha 
c\i«t« or doC' not ONint af(« r hi« death cannot ))l ( ntertained ” 

After the al)0\ e nc gi(H< t \i>oejtion of the <juestionj NAgArpina proceed*! 
to guo his pOMtne di finition of the ical nature of TathAgata 

r^rFHAt I* 

^AVhatc\er i «5 charoetcri<!lie of the 'latliAgata i*! characteristic of tlie 
unnor«!c’ 

God IS all, and All is God Such is the fundamental conception of 
Buddha-KA\a in this seliool G\onen, a gieat Japanese priest and 
scholar, f^aiB — 

“All beings arc Biuidhas in then fundamental mtuie , and all beings m 

, the SIX gatis nameh, hell, preta, beast, demon oi 

Gj onen s view of Hu 1 

(IJaKoj-i Asms, man and hea\en, ulthout an> exception, attain 

' Tl 0 5 raitli}nTnika hJstn Cliap WII K nka 11 

* Tho Malhjnmika Fistm Chip WTI K« nka 12 

' Tho jrndhynmika F istrn Clap XXII KSnki It 

* Tl 0 Mali \an kn s «tn Clap WTI Klnkn 10 (fnimer 1 nlf) 
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“ An inconceivable number of thousands of Kotis of AilonSj never to be 
measured, is it since I reached superior (or first) enlightenment and never 
ceased to teach law/’ 

'Irf I 

I roused many Bodhisattvas and established them in Baddha- 
knowledge. I brought myriads of Koris of beings, endless, to full rijoeness 
in many Kotis of riilons/'’ 

^ crf^qiH ^ Il^RTWf^ II 

“ I show the place of extinction, 1 reveal to (all) beings advice to 
educate them, albeit I do not become extinct at the time, and in this very 
place continue preaching the Dharma/"’ 

crarftl "qT5RT5=l?Tfq8^Tfi( rlt^ \ 

“ There I rule myself as well as all beings, 1, But men of perverted 
minds, in their delusion, do not see me standing there.” 

MR[^|cr %■% 1 

TTt ^ W II 

" In the opinion that mj^ body is completely extinct, they pay worshij), 
in many ways, to the relics, but me they see not. They feel (however) a 
certain aspiration by Avhieh their mind becomes right.” 

^5r ^ "mfkf i 

II 

“ When such upright (or pious), mild, and gentle creatures leave off 
their bodies, then, I assemble the crowd of disciples and show myself here 
on the Gridhrakuta.” 


THl MVimWMlKV SLIIOOL 


>07 


Thou TI13 self art protliicul m Thy slmuug work ’ 

All the entire unuer'C rcHects Thj ima^e, 

And soul in it's turn itflctts the mii\ei*!je 
^1} thought cmbr'xcing Tlij diieise attributes, 

Eicrjwhcre around Tliec di‘<o\ei& Thee anti adoies Thee, 
Contemplates itself, and di«K.o\erss Thee there 
Thus the da^ star shines in the liLa\ens, 

Is refleeted in the wa\e, and is painted on e}e 
It is little to behe\e in Thee, goodnesss, supieme beaut} , 

I Seek Tiieo e\ei} where, I aspire to Ihee, I love Thee ^ 

^1} soul lb a ra} of light and of love. 

Inch lb (Ictaehed fiom the Divine eeutre for a da}, 

Consumed with devounng desires far from Thee, 

Bums to rc*ascend to its burning souice 
I breathe, I feel, I think, I live in Tliee ' 

That world wlucli toncealb Thee ib ti”iusj)aieiit foi me 
It IS Tliou whom I distovei at the tomidation of lutuie, 

It IS Thou whom I ble^ in tvei} eieatnie 
To approach Thee, I have lied into the deserts. 

There Tviien the da}-break, waving its veil in the an. 

Half opens the hon/oii whieh tolouib a using day, 

And sows upon the mountains, the peails of the dawn, 

Toi me it IS Th} glance which, fiom the Divine dwelling, 

Opens upon the world and sheds over it the day 
IvJ^n-lrjuna s.a}8 111 his commentai} of the Prajni p iramitasutiu 
“ Dharma-Kfiya-Buddha (or Tath^igata) IS alwa}b shmmg and is alwa}b 
preaching his doctrine But living beings do not see the bnghtness and 
do not heal the iircaching, on account of then “^m, as the blind cannot 
see the sun shine, and the deal cannot hcai the tiemendoub thunder” 

The same idea is to be found in a pa'^ge of the “ Lotus of the good 
law” which inns as follows — 


HTHT irar n 



CHAPTER VI. 

ALAYA phenomenology. 1 

The Theort/ of ihe Vij'adnavddinfi.- 

A cursory comparison of the realistic theory of the Sarvftstitvavfldin 

school with the idealistic theory of the Viihanavftdin 
Difference befciveen *’ 

the Sai’TOstitvaviidm s ggiiool or tlic Yoo-ricfiras, as they are sometimes called, 
and Vijuanavadm s n j j 

standpoint. would give an impre.'ssion that they are diametrically 

opposed to eacli other. The former would appear dualistic, while the latter 
sins-ularistic. The Sarvastitvavadin insists on the eternal existence of the 
noumenal state of mental and material while, the Yogtletlras j 

maintain that all ohjeets in the universe are merely the manifestations of 
om* Vijn^uas or human consciousness. In other tvords, the Sarvfistitva- 
v&din’s is an objective system, and the VijMuavfidin’s, a subjective one. 

Now, the question being what is scniiHura and what is Nirrunn, the 
Two different laws Sarvdstitvavadiii school seeks to solve it by establish- 
toSamSrTSd'^Ni^ its theory of two different laws of causation. 

’ The first part of it is that a group of Samudayasaiya 

and BiMchasafya represents the law of cause and effect in the world of 
samsdra. Samndayasatya is, according to them, the cause of sawsdra, 
while Dnhliliamtya is its effect. Likewise, the second part of the theoiy 
establishes that a group of Nirodhasafya, and Mdrgasatya represents the 
law of cause and effect in the realm of Mrvdna, Mdrgasatya being the 
cause of Nirvdna, and Nirodhasaiya, the effect thereof. 

The Vijn^navadius, on the other hand, would solve the question by 
enunciating their theory of the Alaya-vijnndna, which runs as follows : — 

The Alaya-vijrutna is a series of continuous couscioxrsness. It is, to 

The soie_ substratum modern psychological term, a stream of eon- 

of transmigration. sciousness. It is always running and changing. It 1 

is the sole substratum of the transmigration iusavisdra. The Alaya-Vijndna ] 


^ Jap : Raya or Aiaya-yengi-ron. 

- Chinese; Wei-shi-tsun. Ja]! : Tui-shili-shil or Hoss6-shi4. 
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^ ^1% 3iig asmrapTT i 

tw^ ^ TTgmw^fti tjiTO griTO n 

" A3 , mail} Kotis of 3 ears tliej ma3' jiass without ever having mentioned 
013 name, the h«, or m3 congregation That is the fruit of sinful deeds ” 

Aritqfllciial ISWtJ TOlfl ITT If itiiajSlndfl || 

"But when rniltMnd "entlc beings arc boin in this world of men, 
the) immediate!) «eo mo rescaling the Kw, owing to their good works 

It js mamfe'at that tlio one who is permanently sliming and teaehino* 
mu'st be unconditional, indepondeut, and ahsolutcly unrestricted Hence it 
IS said in the '\r^wlli}amilva istn 

rfSIFT^ SI’TfT n" 

" Tath’tgata 18 absence of mdi\idnality ( 8 \abh'\\a), and the world is 
also absence of paiticulanty ( 8 a^abh^\a) ” 

S\abli'V\a means, in tins ease, something concrete, individual So that 
Tatl/igata or God is fiee from the hiritations of mdiuduahty and condi- 
tionality and IS not subject to the law of causation This is the real aspect 
of Tatb‘\o-ata as well as that of the univeise when we look at him from the 
standpoint of ti'ansceiidental truth So much for the doctrine of the 
JRdhyamika scliool I shall now proceed to explain the Ahya phenome- 
nology \ihich is 1 noun as Viji/inai 'idm 01 log'ic'ira school of Buddhist 
philosopliy 


TheSncnarmapidarlki Chap 15 (Chinese version Chap 16) 
The M fll j nm kn s stra CJ -ip XXII X nka 1C (latter hnlf) 

sr 
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^ felt fef ? WI IT^t 1 

^ffernferfRT ^rfe wit ii‘ 

“For the real import o£ the slol'a one should refer to the interpretation 
found in the literal translation into Chinese hy Sikshrmanda. 

“Cittam exists ; not the objects perceptible to the visual cognition. 
Through objects Ausually cognized Ciilavi manifests itself in bod}', in one^s 

objects of (daily) enjoyment, in residence (etc.). It is called the Ala// a of 
men.^^ 

Here we see that Ahuja is used for C'tHam and CiUavi has been delined 
as the source of the objects we perceive. Such a cittam, the author of the 
Sutra calls, the Alaija. The theory has still to be developed, and we find 
the development in the following verse of Asanga : — 

cl^cl I 

^ ri^ n- 


Again following the Chinese translation, wc would render the couplet 
as follows : — 

“Cittam has twofold reflection. It is fond of greed and the like which 
^ ^ are the one set of reflections; likeunse, it is fond of 

tion of Oxttam. and the like which are the other set of reflections. 

The moral and immoral d harm a does not exist apart from it (/.i?. Cittam).'’^ 

The meaning is that whether good or bad, a dJiarma is the manifesta- 
tion of Cittam, that is, of Alaya. Pain or pleasure, our good conduct or 
bad behaviour, darkness or enlightenment is merely the outward develop- 
ment of seeds which are stored in the Store-honse-conscionsness, 

the Alaya-Vijhana. 

These potential seeds are roughly classified into tw'o divisions ; First, 
^ the seed wdiieli is full of defilement or Sfisrava-bija,^ 
potential seeds. and Second, the seed which is free from defilement, or 

Anasrava-bija.^ The former comprises the first twm prmciples of the ''Four 


^ The Lankavatara-Sfitra. fasc. II. 

- The Mahayana-sfitra-alankara-sastra, Chap. XI., stanza 34 (Sanskrit text. P. 63). 

Chinese translation, fasc. V. verse 1. 

\ ’ 

® Ja^ : TJ-ro shilji * Jap : Mu-ro shUji. 
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of J)j 11 2 niu"' it** r-mut rpirl tti of tlit orthodox Hindu 

n*Vm of |1ii!o‘’|dn, uitli tln*c difTtnncc tint the is immutable 

whd the ijfiun i*» cintinuoiisU tlnn^in^ Ihc Ahja-ny'/ma 

m\< l\i s nil th xnnoti-i jKiltntnl of Itoth dclii'^ioii anti tnlightcnmeiit, 
{uinnul]! 3«urt nil 1 m f>rth riiu**, tin tht'ori ts mip^uHnstu, as op- 
j«;> ■'’d to Ih duab-tic Kisis tf m ntnl an 1 iinliml dlnrnns of the 
'i !its«> ^Ihocji t« 1 b •* Itou to iinrliix. monht} and hou to 
mb-' Imtli fn in tb unpmml nnl mat. mbstic hlindjK>ints, while, the 
f th(T d a!** with it fni'n a | im !» i It ih«ln or r|Ks nlitive jtoint of \ lew 

lJu* 1 1 UK l>k iMthifh til Mirfaet Tlu Alita phtnomcnolo^j w 
7 j^ rxillv a dtvilipm «t of, ami fiipj limeiitarv to, the 

tlnMr\ « f tin ‘'ir\ istiteavadiii mIiooI 'Hie n-ihstie 
n»t I » '''ir\Astite‘’nAdiiis louhl {jo up to Aama, 

anlrn forth r, in mn li < f tin iiurUrtofllu plunoimnon of this uinur-c 
llw Knnin jh « .m u 1 » 4 \ '\as tlu evpUtialtoii lluj offintl IJut what 
is th< rotirvN of Kanin" fhi*, th ^ oouhl n )t wdve or rather did not 
uiid rlalt to f-ibi lluii, tht iris sUpi*i*«I in ami tnnl to (til up 

tlu \ II mim In tluir tlospre of ih ii,:hth \ ijfi nn, n* the Ah\a \ijiVitn 
The thi*)r\ of th AN^ I ph« noun ii »Io-,;\ w n di \i 1 HKnl and c»>inpleted h) 
Ann^i and \ i-nblnmlhn , Namh, l)i,;ufi,;a,DhaTma- 
f jij, |i*iK an 1 Sihhlioln Wire the ^;n“»t tmehers of this 
Kho<il III latir di\M in .lamhiidv i)>a, Siiahlndra 
wnstln nputnl Miunhh jirofis-or at >*iil uid i, at whose feet Ilioiicn 
Tkoii,^ acipim**! )ih 1 nowiisl,jt of Ihiihlhist pliiiosoplu 

It his alnadi hem piintid out tint the loriierstone of IJiiddliist pheno- 
nieti do/} is nprisiiitiil In tlie ‘Jbiir Nohle 'Initlis* uhieli oeeujned a \er} 
pwmiu nt plan amon/st the diait teMhin/s of Ihiddlia In fict, 
Ihiddliisrn, eitlur as a nli/ion or ns ii philosoplu, would lost its idontit}, if 
the d<)Ctnne of till ^lour Xohle Tnilhs* with thi three iitiilra^ was 
excluded us now kc how the VijiiftnaNAdnis treated the doctrine of 

the '1 our Nohle '1 ruths ' 

The I<awkiV%atvri-s(ltrv is out ot the i inonieal texts of the 

Affijt rill Citfinii Vijnan iiAdiii Sthoid 'Iheie, it is wiitteii, 
tl cir Hjiioii^niouB 

UBIfjC 
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for perfection one day or another in tins very land which was the first garden 
where the tree of psychological science blossomed forth and bore the two 
noble fruits of the orthodox dlman and the Buddhist Alaya-Vijnana. 

Modern researches have come to the conclusion that there arc suheons- 
cious phenomena. The Buddhist also knows that there isj within man^ a 
great tank of consciousness^ of the contents of which^ the average man is 
hut feebly conscious. Only a small portion of the sum total of the 
conscious states within us forms personal consciousness. In the ])sycho- 
logical worldj the A.laya-Vijvifina is the name for the sum total of 
the normal consciousness and subconsciousness. 
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Noble Truths/ uhidi iic, Diihkliasat^a and Samuda^a satya , whde the 
latter represents the last twotniths, iiamelj, Nirodha satya and Jldrga 
'^'ityx Hence, it is ^aul, in the Vijn'ina-mfitra SAstra, the Sanskrit onginal 
of \\hich has not }et been discoaered — 

“All kinds of which arc actnc in the illusory worId( = Piavritti- 

dlnrmas = Samudi 3 *a cat^a), arc mamfeated b) the CMstence of the Alaja- 
A ijn'iin, and it is due to the existence of the Ah} a Vijn'ina that all Imng 
beings move on in the Samc<in (Duhkha <«at}a)*' “E^el} kind of dl aimas 
whiclilead ustoenlighteiiment (=NnnUi dharmas^ = Al'lrga sat}a) is kept 
on b\ the existence of the Ihghth Vijnftiia (the Ah} a Vijiilna), and it is 
due to the existence of it that the pnetitioner (logi) realizes Nirvana 
(Nirodha sat} a) ” Here prwntti-clharmas arc the desceiidantb of ^6\§ra\a- 
bija’ and the *ni\ntti-<lharmas, ‘tho«c of the ^Anl^raia bi]a ’ 

Thus ue He that, m the Ah}a Vijfi'ina, there is stoied a tuofoldseed^ 
from which spnngs up the Samslra and the Nin^na 

V >renk jwint of tl o 

Sin »stit>nTiwlinn im thcon of tlic SauAstiha\ hliiis xecognized the 

] roreil tij on b} tlie 

Vjjinnavudma \ ijnrma as the agent of the effect of Karma 

But tlic} are, aeeoubug to the Vijii'inaaAdin^^, mere!} phenomenal and 
not noumcnal , the\, li\ themseUcs, would be unable to work out the law of 
Karma Being nther c?eN’(mtdcWc, dhc} must he dependent upon some 
continuous power Tlieic must be some actiic principle winch, along with 
it, could make the six VijiAiias mo\e on acconhng to the law of Karma 
This actne principle is introduced as the Ala}a Vijfxana oi Stoie house j 
consciousness, which is cicr actue and continuous Thus, the gi eat important , 
huk in the law of causation is supplied by the school of YogAclras 

The term Yo^’AcAras tempts me to make a htte digression The teim 
denotes that these juacfUioneis o£ loga m India had 
]?J/S'^prodiS*m airi\edatthetheor} of the Alaga 1 by expenence, 

Inciidn gardens rather tlian by reasoning This experience Ins been 

dtnved by the examination of the operations of then own mind , a perfected 
form of what may be called sjf mesmerism and dhgetna Hcie, one is 
lemmdod of the psj chological rescarclie*; which are being puisucd so eageil} 
today in Euiope, Japan and America Peihaps,the science has been reserv ed 
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The theory is that these potential germs are evolved as the effects or 
The YogacSras added operations of the seven We have already 

S£fof"the°stiX seen that there are six kinds of Vijufinas, as known to 
titvavadms. SarvAstitvaYfidin Sehoolj r/r. : — Cahhit, t^rofra, 

Ghranct, Jihvd, /rayfifjand Mnnaa. To thesc^ the YogAearas added two others^ 
the seventh Mano-^^jiiAna and the eighth Alaya-vijhana. It may he noticed 
that the sixth Vijnfina of the Realistic School is mind or IMano-vijfiAna j and 
the first of the two^ which forms the seventh YijnAna ititrodnced hy the 
YogAcAras is also ManovijfiAna. AVliat^ theii;, is the dilTerence between these 
two? The one implies normal consciousness. It sometimes comes to a stop 
in its functioiij it does not act continuously. l'\)r instance*, it (*eascs to act 
in the state which we call in popular language, sound .sleep. The seventh 
Mano-vijnAna of the YogAcAras, on the other hand, is active and conti- 
nuously active. It implies suhconscionsness, which is never at rest ; during 
sleep or during the possession of full normal consciousness, it acts unceasingly 
and continuously. 

To explain the relationship of the seven VijiiAnas to the Alaya-vijnAna, 
A simile for the ^ would here give you a simile, slightl}' changed, 

relation of the seven ,, 

vipi&nas to Alaya- ^^secl iTcqueutly by the philosophers of India. I he 

vijii&na. „ . i • i « 

tirst SIX Vijnaiias, which perform the sensory functions, 
may be compared to so many gatekeepers posted on the physical cakshii, 
etc., that transmit their experiences to the secretaiy, the seventh mano- 
vijnana, who, in his turn, conveys them to the lord, the Alaj'a-vijuAna. The 
secretary receives orders, so to say, from the lord, to transmit them to the 
six vijiiAnas. 


THE CLASSIFICATION OF THINGS. 

Acijording to the VijnanavAdiu school, all things in the Universe, 

Divisioi and snb- classification adopted by the SarvAsti- 

division cf things. tvavAdius, are de\dded into two groups, viz : Saiishdfa^ 
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Tho rolation botwoon ^ayfl-*Vijuana and tho other Vijnanas 

Ih tljo iinHXHlifi" rctmrk^ \ou ma) h'i\e patlicred tliat, according 
<0 fills idealistic fcliool of Jlnddliist jdniosoplij, the 
Al^n dinotes tfit 'dejMsifor} ofnllgerms' of wfiicli 

tlic gonn * implies tin potentnl power which i‘'sncs 
forth firm the Ah^^-^lJ^l^ m the form of annons 'present actions' 

A asiiltttnlliu, m the ^ ijAtim-miltn-slstn, ki}"s tint the “present 
SamshAns “ or cx|h rn art ca|»ahle of nffctting and creating germ«, and 
tho germs whnh are aln-adi dt|iosiU*<l in the Alun-MjAfnia manifest 
thcmH hiX a.s pri'sont ffamsh ira or ex|»cncnce of the first sc\cn ^IJn^lnas, 
the jjrxMiit cxjHnincts givt impns«ions of some new germs on the 
A!a\n-njfi ina Vn*! thus is croittal tlieohjetti\e world Thov arc termed 
tho /nr ainl (In p^stmor gvrms 



oYMW^iAhiy i-t ijrutitn) {tvvv»ri j vj^os :ro'c:[ni3<i\'T 
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CITTAM : 

In tlie Buddhist xDsyehology^ the same word is variously termed as 
Cittam” “ Manas “ VijUuna The three are the 

Explanation of ‘cittam’ .... tw i 

‘manas’ and ‘vijn&na’. same in their origin_, but are used dinerently to denote 

the three different aspects of Cittam. We read in the Lankavatara-sutra : — 

11 ^ 

Cittam^ according to the VijnanavMins, has two meanings^ “attending” 
and “collecting”. By “attending”, we mean the consideration of objects to 
which our attention has been attracted, -while, by collecting, we mean the 
storing of germs or impressions about the objects, various phenomena 
having impressed themselves on our mind. 

Manas has also two significations : — “the basis” or “what is depended 
upon” and “thinking” or “considering”. By “depended upon”, is meant the 
ground or the sphere on or within which mental operations take place, and 
due to which they are rendered possible ; while, by Thinknig’, we mean the 
continuous consideration of the in-ternal world, a kind of sub-consiousness 
which has, for the object of its contemplation. Egoism. 

Vijnana has also two meanings : — “discriminating” and “percemng”. 
By “discriminating”, we mean the differentiation between the outward 
manifestations (lakshana) of the objects which form the subjects of contem- 
plation, while bj'- “perceiving”, we mean the perception of the objects in 
the external world, which cause us to experience sensation (sense-objects). 

According to the Yogacara school, Cittam, in the sense of '■‘collecting 
germs^\ is appheable only to the eighth Viputna or Alaga-Vijfidna . Manas, 
in the sense of “thinking of”, can be applied only to the seventh Mano- 
vijndna. Tipidna, in the sense of “perceiving”, is particular to the first six 
Yijndnas ; for, their sense of perceiving the general form of external objects 
is stronger than that possessed by the other two. We must, however, bear 
in mind that Cittam, in its general sense, is the common nomenclature for 
the eight kinc^s of Vijildnas. 


^ The Lan'k|iTatara--hStra, fasc, II, 
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an*! Jnnlptj.^ Tlx' f- rm^^r t* nmtlarU ••tjlnlivul('<! into four rlrt««<‘s 
Of/jrj, f*. /,’»j »?« n« 1 ( ttf t.t tj r.irftt ifiitniiilt. TIiP 

fnJ(.r ff c'nnMKnti n, h««n*\rr» *f four i* n<»t llic Kime in 

th*' In tlj*’ II 0 ‘tio »* li‘“»l rr} i“ff ir.ti i<i jitiml Infon* fiffan 

uliilc in tlo’ •« li »>I ntj'l /-vttitM nn* j*la(‘o»l iH'foro ri*/)<i 

.//ir/KT. I’lifllur. til** nnm!»«r<»f itfarsm nlnrli an* rtmiittil n>j 7.'» In tin* 
Sir\n»’it\a\7i(lir«, i* ?>> Votn-xl a* 100 in tin* n** can Ik* m'n fnini tin* 

f (I) (‘v' 

i . j UO f'ailtn*<llnr7in 
^ i (!!!) Uu]rt^l1iinm (1!) 

j (IV) Viitriuilla-tatn^lilra-^llMnni {£h 
1. \\') .\*ani*'l.pta*<n»inii‘i (0) 

Tin' oI «// TOM# <if ^»n/^Tn, tin* 11 of AV7«T*»Mrtr/>;f» nn«l tho 21 of 
/ t/irtijp*flftui, an* im*n U mental j*!ionomi*na— thoi (T«’Ct- of tin* ojvmtlfin^ of 
tin* iniinl. Tin* ultim it«* lunmv of nil tliin;;*', tliorcfon*, »«« tin* Ctffatn or 
tin* nuinl ; it** ^'^1 intufv iinlicalM In tin* nt kuul** of 
tlilcflv Ii;k tin* (Siuliin*****) rurtlier, wi* must IxMir m 

. miinl tint f’tffttiu In** Ih'iu n'l^nnlial h-j iioeposscd of 
T**«i luj-x-u «.f * 

tno r#?: — or jTlirnomcniil, nm\ 

*>r nnumi'inl. The one deals with its tlinnp‘al>loiu*sa, the other, with its 
tmmul.ihiliU . Such is the Idealistic mc\> of the world We shnll now 
protceil to examine, in detnil, the fNnue|»lion of Cittam, the basis or 
rejiosltorv of all tliiuj^, mental nnd niatentl. 



Jap 3r« I M 
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(6-) Feiland comes third aud discriminates every object of conscionsness 
whether it is pleasant, painful or neutral. 

(d) The fourth is Sanjnd. Its function is to perceive the physical figure 
of object and the tone of voices ; over and above this, it also makes other pro- 
perties move simultaneously with it, perceive their respective objects, and 
realise their respective functions. 

(e) Then comes Cetand, the fifth in order. This may be rendered by 
the modern scientific term, ^motive’. This is capable of giving rise to every 
kind of conduct, good, bad or neutral. If the motive be good, the 
concomitant mental operation would lead to a. good piece of conduct ; the 
reverse Avill be the ease if the motive is evil. It has been compared b}^ 
the Indian-Buddhists to the relation existing between a driver and his 
horses. If the driver is well-inclined, the horses null he on the right track, 
if he is ill-disposed, the horses will go astray. The cetana is the driver and 
its concomitant operations are the horses it controls. The above five kinds 
of mental operations are termed Sarvagd or ‘penetrating every where’, that 
is, universal, for- they are common to everj^ -act of the mind, thought, or 
consciousness. 

(II) The particular mental property which is not 
The particular men- ^ ^ i. r j 

tal property. invariably present in consciousness, is also of five kinds. 

(a) Chanda is the volition or rather desire to do an act, it forms the 
basis of the progress of morality. 

(i) Adhimoksha is something like what is poptilarly called ‘conscience.’ 
It examines everything good or bad, right or wrong, and examines just for 
the sake of the examination itself. It is in no way affected by the 
results of such a procedure. 

(c) Smriii means memory. It remembers a fact which it has once 
experienced. It becomes the basis of the operation 'samddlii^ 

{d) Samddlii is concentration of thought upon one object. This 
mental property concentrates our thought absolutely on one object, and 
thus leads to true knowledge. 

(e) judges whether the object is good or bad, right or wrong and 

so forth. I^may be rendered by the term ‘judgment’ or ‘understanding.’ 
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Acconlm" to thi. Vnfiflmmft tri ^ Wn, the eighth 7 tjfidna t e Alaya 
IS called the “first ^rodification”, the seventh J/awo-tyiiawa, the “second 
Modificition”, and tlio first six rijridnas, the “thml ^Io<lification” But, 
sometimes, the first si.\cn 7 yfw/m* arc called prarritti ty?io//cr (wandering 
eonseiousiiess), uhile, tlie cightli 1 tjudna is called Ala} a-Vijii{lna(Ilepositor} 
consciousness), for the former ma} mistake pimfor pleasure, pure for impure, 
ego for non-ego, or jiermanent for im|)ormancnt 

So much for the explanation of Cittam e shall nou proceed to 
Caittamdharma nhich means mental nttnbntcs or properties of Cittam 
Thc^c two are NQr} often comparecl, in Buddhist philosoph}, to a king and 
his ministers For, just as miniskrs follow the king whenever orwherc\er 
he goes, m the samewa}, wlieneier Cittam acts, Caittam iiccessanl} suc- 
eoetls. In m\ explanations, I omit the ditTcrcncc lictwecn the operations of 
them two, as I ha\c aln.*ad} dealt with it in m} lecture about the doctnnt 
of tin, Sar\ ‘ictit\*a\Adin School 


* 
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CAlTfAM 

Tlie Vijfiftna^fidins classifj the cattla dharma^ under six heads, ur 
the iinncrsal Mliarmas,^ the particular Mharmas,' goodness, the fundamental 
‘klc5a,Mhc sectional *klc5a,' and the mdcliiiitc Mharmas ^ lliesc sects arc 
again suhdiMded into fift}-onc 

(I) Thcunncrsal catlla lUaniia \s ot ^ These dliarmas follow 

licntnl projicrtics e\er} kind of mental operation when the mind is m 
which arc common to 
every act of conscions actlOll 
ness 

(a) Tlic first of th'^m is called l^fana^ldra which sets in motion all other 
mental properties, and causes them to Uct «ich m its own sphere 

(i) The second is Sjmraa wlueh (perates wlicn in contact with the objects 
of consciousness. 
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Lody under control so as to be able to overcome immoral sentiments and to 
observe morality. 

(i) Apramdcla means carefulness. Tins enables ns to be watchful_, and 
destroy every kind of evil passions and prepare the way to the noble path. 

(i) Vj^ehslid or indiffereneej is the mental equilibrium which is not 
polluted by idleness or frivolity. JJpehslid and Aprmiddci are not independent 
mental properties j they are the results of the combined efforts of virya 
alohha and amolia. 

iji) Ahinsd meaning harmlessness is also not an independent mental 
property, but is only a part of aclveslia. 

(IV) The fundamental klesa is that property of the mind which is 
The immoml mental immoi-ality. 

property. 

The Yog^c&ras divide Mesas, the immoral attributes of the mind, into the . 
fundamental and derivative. The fundamental MesaXis of six kinds, 

[a) Lohha means covetousness. It directs us to sensuality. 

(i) DvesJia means hatred which is the motive for hostile conduct, called 
^the worst eonductk - . , 

(c) Moll a means stupidity which is one ■ of the basis of all Mesas. It 
makes us dull in exercising reason ( mati ). 


(d) Mdna means pride. This causes us to feel false superiority over 
others, and gives rise to contempt. 


(e) ViciMtsd is hesitation, such as, according to the Buddhist psycho- 
logists, the unwillingness in accepting the "adamantme” law of cause and 
effect. 


(j^) Asamyagdrisliii or Dutdrishti means an erroneous view. It has 
been subdivided under five heads; {1) KdyadrisMiis that erroneous physical 
view wliich niakes one regard the combination of the five "skandlias" as' an 
eternal and indestractible dtman: (a) that \dew -which 

is the origin of\ views like Bdsvatavddq and XJchedavdda about one's "soul". 
(3) MthyddridjAi is a view, such as that which denies the law of cause 





2ei 

(ill) 'GockIhcm* max nUii'miHr !« tvnnwl momllty. This nienlnl 
^ , . i»n)i>'TJ\ com»*K mtt* nclhitx onlx ulion the iniiul is in 

Tlif tmtrai— mmtfli * * * 

projH'rtr. „ of purity. Tin-* !•» of elext’ii kind**. 

(rf) xxhith ‘fnith/ rvi«oxi*s nil ini)>nriti<*H from nil the 

nttrihnti^ of the mind. It i*> the purifxiti^ fitdorin the mrntn) dntnnin. 
i^mddh.^ hn**, n« n m,attor of fact, tithcr im-aninp* than that of faith 
]>n)|HT. It is, firstly and ]iTt‘-4*mtiM*iith , faith o^lnldislusl mi the Inris of 
the csK^nition of iinixirsn) truth. SHauidK. it i* the fitlin^ of iMcem and 
rvxtrciKV, which xxe ne{’*»rTl to a |K*rKinnht\ or to a set of dnctriiu's. 
Tliinlly, it itnplicH t-ann'^t hope of rt<TUln»^ nn«) roali'-nijj nionl laws and 
of dev idopin;; one's inmte inoralitv. 

(4) /Vrfii nn^atis vioonr <*r<fTort. Thi<» inn imiifal pni|KTt) which 
fumishis* to* with nnirt^e, and fn»in which spriiiirs dihp-mv in striving: 
after morality. 

(c) //ff is liashftdiu**s. This c«im(*s into play in the nliM-iur or rather 
iu*{:lij;ene»* in the |t»*rformaiuv of mir moral duties. 

(f/) Jjitilftifut is akin to /f f. It arts with re-^vnl to the evtem.d world, 
while /j*r is rather an inti'nnl ojvration. J/yt afTivts onr internal self, 
whether the iieoli^'iuv is apjcirimt l» the outer world or not. Jjiafrajnt 
makes von cn*hl-fnl!en in the pn*M’mv of and with n*pinl to the outer world, 

(r) Ali'lfut implies fn^slom fniiii wvetou'.ne*"*. It is dne to tin- 
mental proj>erly that we are eiiahliHl to fnv ourselves from every kind of 
sensual desire. 

{J^ AfhfAta literally means nls-eme of hatnsl. 'J'liis ih, in so far 
nejpitive, that it prevents us from doiii;; harm to the nnluiate or inanimate 
world. It is also iwsitivc when it inspires ns with H}inpatliy for the 
animate and inanimate world. 

{g) Anwha or frceilom from stupidity leads to the oh«ervanco of reason 
whereby the formation of wronj^ views in ns is prevented. 

(//) Pr<thraliIi<U means ])eaeefiilneBS. The Vijnftnavfldiiis tonsider it 
very imiK>rtnnt, ns it is rej;anled as the pn^condition of the state of tauKulM, 
This mental property enables us to place our mind and eon‘-equcntly our 
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(h) Ah-tk^ci is an operation of the mind quite opposite to that of Jifi 
— ^what is called hrazen-faeedness in popular parlance. 

(]) Anapatrdpya is the opposite of apatrapa operation. It corresponds 
to what is understood by the word shamelessness in society. 

(w) Kamidhja which literally means “badly-executed/’ is the contradie- ' 
tory of virya. The English word ^daziness^'* is the nearest approach to 
the meaning of the term. 

(w) JsraddJut means hinthout faith’ or hmhelief’ which is diametrically 
opposed to SraddJid. 

(o) Stydm means sloth, which manifests itself as lassitude, both 
mental and phj^sieal, and leads to inaction. 

(jij) Judd Italy a is boldness in the bad sense. This produces rough 
and unfeeling thoughts and actions. 

ig) M'nshitasmriiita literally means the "stealing away of memory”, 
on operation opposite to that of smriti. It is the effect of the combined 
action of moha and smriti. 

(r) Asampraj^x/d means wrong judgment. This produces misunders- 
tanding or misapprehension about the objects affected by our consciousness. 

(s) Filcshepa means eccentricity. This property makes the mind 
operate in a changing, unsettled or fickle manner, like a monkey,' as the 
Buddhist philosophers say. 

(f) /’rrtwnr/a means carelessness; it is a result of the combined action 
of Icansidya, lohha, krodla and moha. 

(VI) The indefinite mental property which is common to good, bad and 
, indifferent, is termed ^ Ani'i/ata-caitta-dharma^ This is 

The inclefimte centra " 

tlliarmas. l^inds. ' ' 

{a) Kanl'fifya, though it literally means an evil deed, has a particular 
technical sense attached to it by convention. It signifies 'the mental 
property which causes regret to pass in our mind at some impro])er thing 
done by us. : 

(Ij) Middha is absent-mindedness, by means of which we sometimes do 
not iierecive the objects affected by our consciousness. It comes into action 
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and cfT(N:t ft« an uni'n’r«,il Inilh fati^ht l>y tlic* HucMln. {i) 

/)7r.j'r!TTr« 1 1*^*!** ono t«> alljprv to lli'* nUm* crrouoonj* m'cw« nj! tnii' 
ainl cxccllfiit. (i) jrijrtjr^ I one In nltnrh on(*<olf to 

a< tlie tneati* of * nh^jlit* ijitn nt — a «<< It**** pn>cci1un.\ 

(V) Tltc Stx-ti'mil Tl»r**' »!>• >o mam ^niulie*, fa\}» t\ie 

J)t)Mii>»t |4nlow»pher, of th'* fiin«larn« nlal * * 

fron wlitrli l1i«\ nn't!«n\n!. The) nre of 20 htnti*. 

(*j) {* an^r, whi< h tnatuft**!* il*« If n* Mnitnt th*j"»*itinn 

(/) a\lnrh htinlK njnn« np” n «< ntment, 

from the tlilTnilty wjtli which it i* »halt ii < fT ofti r hn\in;; omv nttai !ictl 
il^cU to a |*fT>OM. 

(e) 5trf t) 1 trean* Vt vation. TJti*ca«*<« «* ap-mj at a rv>uU of the 
an;::vr rxi^ricnonl. Tlio n1n\c llmt* art*, n* a ijntl« r of fait, emU (hfri’nnt 
attilixle* of *<l\t*«ha ' or Intml , the) an.* n«*t in Irp H'hnt pn'jtitu**. 

(»/) f mean* h\|»*<n«\, a imiital «.|Hnlion which tnnn** im to 

rOMroiirown witVnlnc*<» fn*m Knnty. 

(c) {lUJijfti i*j«rhth. Ill to thi* mental opiration, wcnil 

jKrrMlimii-!) Inwanlt* olhtn* f'»r thcfikcof our<iwn iron 

(_/) Jlfuyii mc^w* lUiMl, Thi* I* nUiu tt» A.i7/j)rii with tlvi* ih^lnutiow 
tint J/uytJ tit ii'ilcf nil ojH nt ion wliiih caiiM**. tlniit hi ►jn'vtli, while the 
former pnxlijw* llicfimc lhnm';h in turn The 1 i^t threi* oImi nn* 

not imlijKMthnt nunlnl pro]>irlH*n Init nn> oiih tliffen'iit ft>>]K'ctH <»f /olJin 
nml itofia. 

(^) .lAn/ff nuaiiH iirroir'iire. 1 |m « fri>< t i« to iinke tw feel our own 
imiKjrtnnce anti |;i\e us n prmnl exit nor. 

(/) im''ins lnnnfMlm>j«, Itn n‘*tuU is nt^n*ftsIon on our jnrt 

afpiiuht our nei‘;hl>ourrt 

(0 or je-ilousy priKliues a feelint; of mortilication at (ho 

prosjK*rit\ of otlu rn. 'I’lio alioie two * kle^as * nre tlifferout moods of 

(^) K(1rj)anyn means misirlnioss. ](« ojicmtion is not confinwl to 
material wealth onl), hut nn) extend (o moml wealth ns well. One could, 
for instance, iM'miscrli in nspeet of one's KanuuK’. 
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It is of the following twent3’'-fonr lands : 

[a) Prdjiii literally means acquisition ; but^ technically speaking, 
it implies the power of producing animate and inanimate objects. The 
Vijh^navhdins maintain that from this energ}’^, animate and inanimate 
objects are produced and differentiated. The SarvhstitvavAdins hold that 
it is an eternal noumenon ; but the YogAcAra theory is that it is merel}' a 
temporary manifestation of the energy which radiates fi’om the germs 
deposited in the Alaya-injnAna. 

{b) Jivitendriya is the life organ. The VijilAna-mAti'a-SAstra describes 
that its function is to enable ns to exist in our physical slate (live) 
for a period, and that the seeds of it are also stored in the Alay.a- 
vijnana. 

(c) Nikdya-Sahlutga means a heap of the same class. "We find a certain 
similarity between the man A, and the man B, in physical structure or men- 
tal functions. To explain this phenomenon, both the SarvAstitv'Avadins and 
YijfiAnavAdins maintained that it is owing to the existence of the Dharma 
called NikAya-sabhAga, that similarity in material forms and mental opera- 
tions is rendered possible. The difference between the views of the two 
schools consists in the Realistic school bclie\ang in the independent and 
eternal existence of the niMya-sabhdga, while the YogAcAras insist that it is 
merely a temporary manifestation of the Alaya-vijuAna. 

(f/) Ffithagjdti denotes a particular stage in the development of man, 
when the intellectual klesa has not been totally extirpated, nor the path 
leading to Arhatship yet arrived at. 

By “intellectual Klesa” are meant the germs of Mom in the Alaya- 
vijnAna. 

(e) Amnjdut-mmdq^aiti is a stage in which through meditation one 
tries to suspend all mental operations — the Svanderings^ of the mind. 
Some Tirtbakaras mistake this stage of suspension of thought for Nirvana, 
but according to the YijnanavAdins, this also is a temporary stage, and is a 
mere rnanifestation of the germ of pesssimism impressed on the 
Ala^^a-vijnAna. 


\LV>\ 


flcconJInj; <o the Vijfi*tTmA«lm«, wiicn the pIxIIj Mnno.^ij^^fln'l nlono is 
ttorUnp. 

(«•) 1 Tno\n» ronjfvtnrtnjr. Tin* VijA'ini\A«!m« hoM tint «Iicn 

this ojxratc^ uc nllrmjil fn fonn f^nie nl<-is nljniit flip ohjccl nffcrtwl hy 
tlie Mano*\ijfiAm. 

{(f) /Irr/ra rnnns |vnptr\tion. Tlii« ^liool ifnnn tint this mcntnl 
o|H'njlion miiM's tn to cnn«hlor inimitrU, nml iltn\e rorml ojnnioin nl>ouL 
tin* ohj<‘ct nltixtnl l>y thr 

So much f(»r th' nicnti! |>TT>j<*rli«'s. Wc »lnl! iimr prtxrctl to (1 i«ciks 


«Ut’PA4)!l\UMA.” 

'RujnMInrrm' is thr nrtuitji of tht* imml thmii^rh |»h\sical 

^ ... |fc<'»*-'-orLrH»* oW’t the ohuvts ftfriTlnl h\ thim It »« 

(Il\ idnl mtn ch v« n n? Hvi* ktnils of imfr//7i 

or mvl «t kitiN of or Mi«'*»ohj«rtf> \Hlhpt<rm« 

fitiJnja n\u\ luiAo n!n*a«U l<Hti ^xplMiml in Iho Intnrv’ oti tho 

Sir^fuitittn^Acliii mIi^oI, th«‘i nut U* <li<u ijf-ks! hprt* It shoiilil, hov\- 
c\<r, !>o milM tint uhilo the SnrMntitvnMVlins iIumIc the Uiijw^llnmn into 
(rt) the fi\c (^) the fi\e n •<»hjnt>‘ nn<l (r) ./ry/lrt/)//, the 

Yo'^icAni whmpl holds tint tlu rr nre lue M*nv.w)r^ns nml mx wniH'-ohji'CtP 
The arijriapfi of the Sanfnlit^ixAdms is intlndisl in thur sixth wnse- 
ohjptl, «hi(.li they nil mid whuh I'onMftM of fixe kinds of 

UGirw* first, the nntcnM Piininftnn, ey tint of the nrth, stone, trve, etc , 
secondly, the nh*.lnict I’nnmAmi, e.y , tint of )i«;ht tie , thmll^x, Aiijfinjift 
(the Kline tm in the thtor}' of the SirxAslitxftxAdinK) j fonrthlx, the sonse- 
ohjt‘ctK cmtcil h} the njlutun, r. ^r. colour, fonn, sound, snull, etc, mid 
fifthly, illusion or rnihtnkinj' n» existtnt somethin;' non-cxihtent, e.ff, to 
quote the conxcntioinl illustntion, the llouer which ;'niw8 mul hlos«oms in 
the sk} . 

vipii vyukta-saxskAua-diiausia. 


The term Mpn^iiktn-R'inskAra-dlnTnia* includes wlintner n von-cnittn 


Tlio ni<‘nninn of 
1 ijirayukla BnntlAr i 
iV IITIUI 


mid 7<«7Nr/^a— -conneetcil xxith neither the inaterinl nor 
the mentnl domniii 
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{i) Besa means the ground, or to use the term o£ mesmerism, the 
medium necessary for the woiking out of the law of causation. 

Kola means the time necessary for the play of the law of causa- 
tion. 

(t;) SankJiya literally means number. It denotes an artificial system 
of measuring things, mental and material. 

{w) Sdmagn is the state of harmony existing in the universe. 

(.^') Bheda literally means distinction. This denotes the state of the 
things existing in the universe taken separately. 

According to the Vijnanavadin school the 24 dharmas enumerated above 
are cognisable only through the agency of the sixth Mano-vijnana, as they 
are not eternally existent, hut are only provisional effects, due to the com- 
bined action of the mental and material dharmas. 


ASAMSKRITA DHARMA. 


Asamskrita Dharma denotes the state in which birth and death cannot 


The explanation of 
Asanshrita dharma. 


exist ; it is the noiunenon of the universe, and has six 
aspects. 


(1) ^kasa-asaiishr ita .AJcasci means limitless, incorporeal or non- 

ohstructed. A.kasa-asanJcvita indicates, therefore, an asjiect of the noumenon 
of the universe which is unchangeable, limitless and incorporeal ; it is of 
course, free from the Law of Birth and Death. In other words, it expresses 
a ^state of Suchness’ ( mm ), and will be clearly expressed by the formula, 
"All is impermanent and non-ego^h ’ ' 

(2) The second aspect is BratisamkJiya-niTodha-asainskTita, Prati- 

samkhja-nirodlm means the ^cessation of all kinds of Klesas^ acquired by 

the power of perfect knowledge. This is the purest state of Suchness, which 

is attained by the extirpation of the IClesas through the agency of Anasrava- 

jn^na or perfect knowledge. 

\ • 

(3) AimdisamkJnja-oiirodha-asamskrita. This literally means the 
cessation acquired without the aid of perfect knowledge. It indicates that 



At V lllbM)3ttS0lA)(n» 


(^/*) //t 1 *? a AAliich tni) Ik. rcnliMMl In one nho 

Im alrend} ntHmul An'l^Amuichtp Tliwnlsois a product of the perm of 
j>c«'*imi‘:m dcjx)«»t«l in the AliAn-Mjalna 

iff) hiiiji’daiii H n stito which rcMiU-* from the pncticc of 
A»inji'ut~Suiajni((i It i** a stnpv. higher tlnti the Httcr, and lU renli'^tion 
bnnp^ alMiut the caiwicitA to hold down tlie M\th Mnno.\ijnAin 

(//) i ymtj Jiui-Kttya di note's an articulate souiiil, which doc^ not 
con\c\ nn\ misc*, t pii-l, /ori/. This nKo is tAoUitl out of the germs 
of the Ala\*a.\ijfi\iii 

(0 AroM-A'i^T ilenotcH nii artieadate muiuI whitli expresses tlic 
nature of lhlng^— wonl-, « g , inmmtain, n\» r, tie 

(7) denoUs the Kii^e cohmusI In a KUtenee or phrasj 

exprtwng a complete thought 

{1) Jail (KnoUs tin hlaU of ongination of the mental mul material 
thing> 

(/) /erra !>> the exi-lenei of mental and material ohje'cts m the senile 
btatc 

(jit) Sf/ith iudu*ates the blate of the moincutir^ eualeiice of mental 
and matenil things in the present tiine 

(//) means the state of the pX'-suig n\ri} of things mental 

and matenal 

(p) J^rarfilfi denotes a slate in which an uninlerniptedsene*« of things, 
mental and material occur in obtiheiiee to the law of came and effe'ct 

(p) means the distincl regulmh of nil things, mental 
and matenal based on the law of tausation, ns the occurrence of a good 
elTect from a good cause 

(q) Pralpnfjanil/in is the insepiralile eonnc’etiou hetueeii cause and 
effeet 

(r) Tdianijan means tlic constant change ableiiess of tilings, mental 
and material 

(«) Jutdrama means the orler of offeels, c g , birtli befoio death 
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tlie error of mistaldng it for notlniigness, its predicate hhava (existence) is 

adopted; it may be called '^um*ata" or imrestrictediiess. At the same 
time^ since it is neither illusory nor Ausionary, it is termed ‘ reality' It is 

therefore called ' Sueliness " ; it is absolutely free from illusion or error. 
Asauga says ; — 

It can neither be called existence nor nou-existenee ; It is neither 
‘ such ^ nor ^ otlrerwise. ^ It is neither born nor destroyed ; It neither 
increases nor decreases ; It is neither purity nor filth. Such is the real 
lakshana of the Transcendental Truth (Suehness) J' 

This is another illustration of a situation to describe Avhich the Indian 
Buddhists found language inadequate, something which they could experience 
but covdd not describe. They found words lacking in the scientific precision 
which definition must convey. Hence, like the ancient ‘ Xeti ‘ Keii ^ or 
‘ not such,^ ^ not such, ^ they had once more to adopt a negative description 
instead of a- positive definition, and then even the}* were not satisfied with 
the negative. The ti-anseendental truth or Suchness was to tliem berond 
the domain of demonstrative knowledge, beyond the grasp of iutelleet. 
It could only be felt and experienced by an earnest training of our mind. 


The five aggregations or Pa?iea Ska nd has. 

Aggregation of Dharuias which belong to the same class is termed 
™ ^ ‘ skandha\ Thus the fimt called the 

Tlie dihnition of the 

fire aggregations. skandha’, consists of the eleven kinds of ‘Enj^a-dhannas 
the second, the ‘ Fedana-skandhad comprises the different kinds of Teelingk 
the third, the ‘ Saiijfid-skandha^ is the collectivity of conceptions ^ ; the 
fourth, the ^ Samskdra-skaiidha ’ includes fort3’^-nine of the mental properties 
and twentj* four of the AupraAnikta-dharmas ; and the fifth, the Fij'ddna~ 
skandha, the eight kinds of consciousness. The Skandhas, when technicalh* 
spoken of, plaj* a great part in Buddliist philosophy*. For instance 
the I' ijhauavildins say* that the vulgar mind is ajit to adhere to the con- 
ception that the body* and the mind has' an eternal or real existence, rvhile, 
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the csstMitial nature of Suchness is pure l»y and does not stand in need 

of tlic assistance of any agency. It also implies tliat Suchness manifests 
itself when the conditions winch obscure it arc absent ; hence it is laid down 
in the A'^ijiUna-mfitra-SAstra that Suchiiess is pure a priori, and that it 
manifests itself in the ah^enee of conditions, i. e. the Samskritas, which 
jwllutc it. 

(I) .■icafa-a^iiiii/tkritn. Acala is rcndentl hy I'peh/m which literally 
means Misreganl’; it is the disreganl for j«iin atjd pleasure. According to 
the VijilAna-vadins, one can realise the mental state of Acala where 
pain and pleasure cease to act, when one realises the mental slate of 
Gods in the fourth DliyAna. The Indian Ihiddhist philosopher, DharmapAla 
t>ay>.: “ The stage wheix-in the feeling of pain and pleasure vanishes is 
(emied Acala*' 

(.;) Sat)jMii’tei!atia^ftiro(Uii^a»»ni»lrihs. is the state of erpiilibrinni 
or Suchness in which ^'’edana and SaiijfilV do not come into activity at all. 
This stage is realised when a Yogi, practitioner enters into the Nirodlia- 
samApatti, and overcomes the mental nttrihutes of Vedanaand SanjfiA. 

Tlie five ilharman enumerated alwve must not he considered ns indeiwn- 
dent. They arc merely 'conventional names given to the difTerent 
a.spccts of the noumenon of the imivetvc or Suchness, and also to the 
different stages in (he development of the mind, the Suchness being 
considered from the jisychological 6(and])oint. To sj)eak mctajdiysically, 
they indicate the different stages of manift^tation of only one reality in the 
universe. AeArya DIiarmapAIa says: "All these five conventional terms 
arc given to several stages of manifestations and parts of Suchness.” 

(C) The sixth is the Talhata^asamankrita, Tathatd , literally, means 
Sucliness; it is the 'eternal and iincliangi^blc ' noumenon. It is the eternal 
suhatance of all things in tlie universe. "Tliis is the transcendental essence 
of everything,” says^Vasuhandlni, "and it is termed ' Sueluiess ' because its 
essential nature is real and eternal. But the real natui-e of Suchness is 
beyond the reach of human language ; it is indefinablej^ So much so that 
tlic groat DharmapAla had to confess that even the very term, Suebness is 
merely a provisional name. lie isays that only to save us from falling into 
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different kinds of consciousness. They denote collectively both the passive 
and active agencies. The passive agencies are the six sense-organs and the 
six sense-objects. But as these instruments require some active agents, 
the want is supplied by the first six kinds of consciousness. Let us take 
an example : The sense-organ of the eye is an agency of consciousness ; 
it perceives an object, for instance, a chair ; the chair and the eye are two 
passive agencies of our consciousness ; but the consciousness itself, the 
Cakshu-vijnana, is the active agent of our mental operation in this 
particular instance. Therefore the Buddhist psychologist avers that the 
six Vijnanas are the ‘dMkts' or ^bearers^ of their own characteristics. Thus, 
the six sense-organs, the six sense-objects and the six Vijn&nas make up 
the eighteen (IMtiis. 


* 


* 


* 


THE FOUR STAGES OF THE COGNITIVE OPERATION OF 

CONSCIOUSNESS. 

The Yogrickra school assigns four stages to the cognitive operation of 
the eight consciousnesses. 

The first is called Lakslianatvam,^ wliich implies ^objeetiveness’, an 

■ , ^ „ operation which is brought into action when conseious- 

The first stage of 

consciousness. ^ess comes into contact with a particular object ] hence 

this name for the first stage. 

The second is DrisMritvam- which means ^perception^ ‘Perception^ is 

„ the process by which LaJcsJianatvam is connected with 
ine Fccond stage of 

consciousness. g^^ge of the Subjective realisation of the object. 

Wlnle objeetiveness is a passive operation ; perception is believed to be active, 
and subjective. 


’Japanese : 8o-bnii. 


-Japanese: Ken-hun. 
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in fact, are onlj temporaij results of the combination, and a mere j 
manifestation, of these e * Skandhas * The illusion, they saj , is the 
cause hich makes people transmigrate m the three n orlds or through the 
six kinds of existences Buddha preached, “thefi\e slaudhas have no 
real or eternal existence ** 

The iwehe Ayaiana'i 

ordinanl) means a ‘ place ^ a ‘ resting place ' , but in Buddhist 
philosophy it IS used, in the technical sense, for ' the 

The meanin" of * 

' Ayatau ground i\ herein the mental properties de^elop' Tor 

example, ne see a door, the Cakshu-Mjiiuna operates through the organic 
ej e-ball and terminates at the door The e} e-ball and the door form the 
* place ^ or the Ayalana of the CaUhti njndna, m this particular instance 
There are six sense-organs and six son«e objects , the combination of the two 
causes the mental pioperties to act TwcUe ^ Ayatanas^ ha\e been assigned 
as the field for opexiHon Oat of them, the Mana dyatana is the arena for 
the action of the eight knnds of consciousness To the Dharma ^jatana 
the VlJ^iana^Adlns assign the fiftj -one properties of the mmd, five Itdya^ 
dharmas, the twenty four kinds of FipraynUa^mmskara dhamas and the 
5JX JuaxoAlrjJjj .d.hfi.r.a>.0j! 

This IS thus another psychological division — that of the universal 
phenomena into twehe dyatanas It is to he noted that the 
dliarmas’ are not included in the dmsion of *skandhas’, because they do not 
form any aggregation of ^dhai mas' But they are compnsed m the tweh e 
^^yatans’ , for they become objects of the mind, in as much as they become 
objects of mental speculation 


The Tighieen l)hd(ns 

Up to this time we haae discussed the objects of the cognition of 
consciousness and the grounds and aspects of mental operation AVe shall 
now proceed to discuss 'the bases consciousness' 

There are eighteen agencies through which consciousness acts These 
are termed *dhdhi^ , 'the root W/ a' in Sanskrit meaning 
'to hold’ or 'to bear' , *dhdtid, meaning 'holder' or 'bearer' 
'Dhatn’i*, thorofo e, are the base*- and include the actiie agtueios of the 


The moaning of 
'Bh&Ui 
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The three hinds of pramduas or conclusions arrived at by consciousness. 

It is evident tliat only three stages ont of the fonr viz : Drishtritvaniy 
The explanation of Svasdkshitvam and SdksJiisvasdhshitvam come to their 
concisions. respective conclusions. Lakshanatvam being merely 

a passive operation terminating with the object of cognition can 
have no conclusion of its own. Now, the conclusions may be either 
perceived, inferred, or fallaciously conceived. These are the three divisions 
of the conclusions or Pramanas of the three operations. Pratyaksha ^ 
meaning present, that is, present before the Vijnana, is the term for the 
perceived conclusion. Anumdna ^ or inference is the term for drawn up 
conclusions. Ahhdsa ® or fallacy is the term for those conclusions that are 
fallacious. 


Let us first take Pratyaksha-Pramdna or the perceived conclusions — 
results of the second stage of the operation of consci- 

Pratyakslia or per- 
ception. ousness called Drishtritvam. This is fairly clear. The 

operation called perception directly takes up objects, and forms its own con- 
clusions on them. But the operation ct Drishtritvam of the Ith. Ilano-vij'fidna 
has no perceived conclusion or Pratyaksha-Pramdna of its own ; for, it 
always mistakes the perceived conclusions (pratyaksha-pram^na) of Alaya- 
Vijndna as those of ego or dtman, as we have already seen in our former 
lectures. The two subjective stages of the operation of consciousness, viz : 
Svasdkshitvam and Sakshisvasakshitvam have also their perceived conclusion 
(pratyaksha-pramana) . This is said in the sense, I think, that the 
perceived conlcusion of Drishtritvam is immediately handled by the loss in 
operations. 


Aiiuniana-Pramarias or infered conclusions are made only by the 6th 
Auumana or infer- ^^^^o-vijiidiia in its PrisJitritvam stage 'of cognitive 


euce. 


operation. Thefirstfive Vijnanas, being the conscious- 
ness confined to the agency of the five sense-organs, have got no means of 
exercising or executing any Anumdna, There are only three Vijndnas 
which are capable of producing inferential conclusions ; but one of them, the 
Alaya-VijndAa, does not do it ; for if it formed a conclusion, that must be a 


^ Jap: Gcn-ryv. 


-Jap: Hi-ryd. 
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The Third etige is Mllctl Setts Usiiftam * lliisis a legal tcim and means 
. MiroMiig bv a witness* In tins stage conscionsness 
conscouanc«s starts analysing or proving to itself whether the result 

of porcoptiou IS cotrcct or not This subjective process which begins to act 
in the second stage terminates in the fourth vvhiLh is lalled ScUs/tstasdls- 
Iiitinm * 

StUhtsats thJ ttioM IS another legal term win h hterall) means 
* establishing or proving a ease 1 V bringing a witness 

TI 0 fourth 8ta;ro of p. i o J o o 

consciouTic58 prove the correctness of whatever IS proved b} the 

first w itne^s * , m this Kst stage consciousness is said to hcch the conclusions 
amvwl at in the thml stage \Mien it is said (hat in the thinl stage 
^consciousness proves to its own satisfaction*, it is meant tint it does so bj 
the agonej of the operation m the fourth stage It seems that these two 
stages are so much d(i>cmlent upon each other, (battle) form something 
like on*» stage in (lie mental operation, because tbev are licld to state and 
confirm the facts ailvanced b) them among themseUc'- There is ccrtainl) 
the need of a higher stage in the operation (ban the scc'ond or the perceptive 
stage , becance, as the great Dharmajnia sa)«, tin. result of perception 
might bo fallacious Let us take an example c have a look, the 
cluaractcnstics or Lds/anas of which arc (be first things noticed bj the 
c) e consciousness (Cakshu-Vijnftna) This, of course, is the result, 
according to the Idealistic school, of the germs contained in the Ah) a- 
Vijiifina winch produces the ps)cbologica! phenomenon of what we call a 
bool Ihen begins the process of perception we see the length and 
breadth of the bool , and come to the conclusion that it is made of 
paper This conclusion, — -whether the hook is made of pajicr or not — is 
anal) sod in the thml and fourth stages, and the fallac), if an), detected, 
for instance, the result of lerception in a cerfain case might have been 
that a piece of stone was tloating in (ho surface of the water, the 
anal) sing stages would then detect the fallacy that stone h) itself cannot 
swim Ihcs stages aic common to each conciousness 
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FURTHER DISCUSSION OF THE EIG-HT VIJNANAS. 

(I) Oil the Alui/a-lljnctna. 

There are three souses in which ^ AUya ’ is used — 

(a) that whicli deposits^ 

(d) that whieh is deposited, 

(c) that which is regarded as ^ Ego h 

{a) We have already considered ‘ Alaya-F-iJwina’ iu its first .sense, 
hat is, as the ‘ vijMna ’ depositing aU the potential germs ot the pheno- 
nenal world. 

(h) ^That wliieh is deposited'’ means the Ala3-a-Vijnana which is 
ieposited with the germs of the phenomena hy the ‘ Seven Vijilanas’. 
More properly speaking, the ^ filaya ^ is passive, while the first seven 
‘ vijnanas ’ are active in the case of (b). 

(c) The third is a special aspect of the ‘ Alaya-’\'’i jfiana ^ considered from 
the point of view of the relation existing between the seventh ^ h'lano- 
Vijnaua’ and the ' Alaya-Vijnfinak The ‘Tdaya^ is said to he the ‘Tilaya^ 
of the seventh ' Mano-Vijn^ua,’ in the sense, that the former is regarded by 
the latter as its ' Treasure ’ or ^ Repository the seventh acts as a constant 
attendant to the eighth — it is said to be ^attached ^ to the eighth. Or more 
accurately peaking, the seventh " Mano-Vijufina ■’ fondly, but fallacious!}^, 
regards the ' eighth Vijfiana’ as ' ego ’ or the “ Eternal Individualit} "k 

T/ie Characteristics of the '■ Alaija-Tijndna’ 

We have noticed that ^ Alaya-Vijnana ^ is something like the^atman^ of 

The three character- the orthodox Hindu philosophy \ but we shall now see 
istics of Alaya- 

Yijnana. how it differs from that, and what are its main charac- 

teristics. There are three characteristics given to it by Buddhist j)hilosophy 
wliich explains its real nature. The first is that the Alaya-Vijnana ’ is 
the ^Karmic effect ■’ ; that is, the ^ Alaj'-a-Vijnana,'’ in each individual, must be 
neutral (?'.<?. neither bad nor good) ; it being a substratum ■’ produced 
b}’^ the assistance of Karma, good or bad. 
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jif’rfivt (nith ; licnco tlirivli nn nv»m fur nny AHumlitia loft. M*ho ollior, nV: 
Iho Mnno-'ijfi^ju, it Mln«1, trt M> ; il only tlio jvrrcption 

of AlsvT'-Vijrt'im n* lint of Alnnn. Tl«« l•.•in^r it** initnl nml unuorKil 
ilofivt, if it ni*»»lo nn\ t!»M «oiiM W no Amimrun. Ihncc 

* I'tj J * it only altriliut'^l fA tijp ►iitli Mnno»\ijfj^in-o. AnthoKtl two 
►'•ilijocti'c' of tlio ojK-rati'in ««f ran fip'cr lio crroncout, 

'vliilo the ijifi n*ntl*il r^nrltjM’ont mn\ it i« only to jv m'plml 

of the nxlh MRno.Mjfi^ni tin! infrrmtnl mijrln'jfn* nn* to !»p nltnhutnl. 

Tiie ihiril tiivl of ranctw»v*n i« A^^i»t«rft falUry. Thi« cowM only 
At ' Sm Ir* «!nwn !o a*rt>in»l t!.'^ of th«*o)N'rntinn , nt tljo li<t 

twimtfl^ riJinot U- fallarjoii*. lint 110*11 It it the o-v'»in<l K'Rp* of thrOjHn- 
tion of tho only two r«nwnnn<nr»"»** whieli cotneto tin* clttt of cinrliition ; 
they nn* tlip rixth rrnl the N-trnth Manoiijfi^tnt 1*lie M>\i>nth itnlwava 
hlin<l, n< Wo ha\e N’otj, tint to !•' nlnni>^ faUin’oMt j falUe) !■ nj;; it< ori^nH'I 
tr{j-7. 'Hie tilth m\\ !»• n! tifint Inhle to fallvv. The i i^htli tt nc\i r no, 
iw we Inir nlr*» U ► vti ; an 1 ♦»» nr.* the fir»t fiie, on net-imnl of tiunr Ik jii^ 
confined to the ijri of n*'**<»r.riH' 

The fcdhjwiii;; dn'^nin will to htip }»'n In nn«!i rtlamhn;; the ('Inpter 
jmn* rhsiJy ; — 



Pp'hip tram.*— Tin* hlh nml 
firKt fixe Vijrirunt. 

J)p»hlpl\nm. — The Olh Mnim 
VijfiAin. 

I)p"hlj’it\‘nm. — 'i*he 7th Mnno 

YijftAni. 

f S\‘n«!\kKhitx‘am.’ 

/ SAlvbhi.hX.ivAkhlutxnm.’J 
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of our rebirth and ‘NirvEina.^ But my time being limited, the discussion 
of the theory in detail must be left for another occasion ; and I may 
hope, one of yon shonld choose to perform it; for it was, after all, the produc- 
tion of the brains of your own forefathers. 

The four stages of the cognitive operation of the ‘ Alaya-Yijnana\ 

The ‘Alaya-Vijndna/ like the other Vijh^nas, has got four stages in its 
cognitive operation. Let us first take its ‘Lalcshanatvanf . 

The Lakshanatvain of 

the Alaya-Vijn&na. ^ LaJcshanatvavf of the first five Yiinanas constitutes ^ 

the respective objects of their sense-organs, e. g. the ^Lahshanatvavf of the 
‘ Cahslm-YijfMnaf is a name for the objects which can be perceived by the eye. 
But the ^ LahshanatvavY of the Alaya-YijudnY includes the principal 
five ioidriyas [i.e. sense-organs) and the five kinds of auxiliary indriyas. 
But that is not all. The ‘LaJcshanatvanf of the Eighth Vijn^na also 
includes the materials of the '' Kama and Bupa dhdtiiY. And thirdly, it 
ineludes the potential germs which are deposited in the ‘Alaya-Yijfidna\ 
It is the germs, to speak psychologically, which produce the objective world , 
through the interaction of the seven ^Vijnanas^ ; therefore the germs them- 
selves are said to be the subject of Lahshanatvam for the cognitive 
operation of the Eighth Vijnana. 

The Drishtritvam of the Alaya-Vijndna, like that of others, are subjective. 

The Drishtritvam of nothing special about the operations of Svasd- 

the Alaya-rijndna. Jcshitvam and Sdkshi-svasdJcshitvam of this Vijnana. 

They were just like those of the other consciousnesses ; that is, the result of 
Drishtritvam is analysed by Svasdkshitvam, Svasdkshitvam by Sakshi-svasd- 
kshitvam^ and the last two, in turn, analysing each other^s results. 


Mental properties concomitant with the ^Mghth Yijndnad. 

When the Cittam or mind is active, it is followed by some ‘^Caittam^ 
The sense of ‘Con- 0^’ mental properties. They are called ^concomitant 

mental properties^ in the Vijnanavadin school. And the 
term ‘^eoncomitant’ is used by the Yogfie^ras in four senses as follows : — 

(1) The concomitant caittam is "simultaneous’ with tlie activity of the 
mind. 
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It is the ^cff6ct'of Karind/ ill tlii? way, tlutt the experience of bur BC^'en 
^’ijudnas* is deposited there j and, aecordiiijj to those deposits, wo create our } 
phenomenal world. AVe may like or dislike a thing, each experience is i 
deposited there. Thus the * Ala} a-Vijfiftna-* is said to he ^thc Karmic 
cfTect.' It is, thus, changeable and continuously changeable. It deposits 
a j)rion nml a poHeriori germ«^ — the accumulative germs wliich arc conti- 
nuously changing the ‘^Karmic jiowcr \ 

The second characteristic is tliat it is continuous. This is used in two 
senses j one is that it is continuously changing on account of going out, and 
coming in, of tlic germ*, producing this phenomena! world including our 
hirth and rebirth. And again it is continuous in the sense that the opera- 
tion of the 'Alaya-A'^ijfiAna* never tlops. 

The thinl charactcri‘«tic is that it is * iinivcKJal among the tlireo wo^lds^ 
This means that it can go everywhere in the three worlds, to use the terms of 
the lluddlust philosophy. The ‘ Alaya.A^ijf«\ua * bciug the sum total of the 
■normal and subconscious mental statc«, in the sense that it c.arrics nlong 
vrith it all the other co‘n«cIoU'< states, has to move on according to the 
adamantine laws of 'Karma'; therefore it is able to wander about in every 
world, be it Kdma-dhdlu or tlic realm of desire, KvirndhUn or the realm 
of form, or Arujia-d/idlu or the realm of formlessness. 

The Alaya-A'^ijuruia, being the substance in individuals which tmnsmi- j 
grate, may be compared to soul or at man', but the real difference would be i 
apparent from the above tlirec characteristics. It might he said to bo 
mutable while the soul is immutable, but it may be said to resemble soul in 
its continuity. Other consciousnesses are dc|K'ndent upon the Alaya-A'ijfirvna. | 
They may act or stop, but the AIuya^TijUdna is continuously a conscious- 
ness. It is universal only in the sense tliat it (Xin go everywheic, while the 
^dtmaid is said to be present everywhere. The *dtman* is said to attain its 
liberation and amalgamate with the ocean of the ^Gieat Atman*, w'hile the 
‘Ala^a-VijfMna* is the name given to consciousness in the stage of 
common people, and of one who has just attained the seventh Bhiimt or realm 
of Bodhisattva. 

The theory of the Alaya-VijUdn t occupies the most important place in 
the history of your Indian Buddhist philosophy, as this A'^ijfiuna is the source 
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sysTE:\rs oe budditistic thought. 


The stagey in ihe develojmenl of Ihc ‘Al(u/a-Vijfidna\ 

The Alaga-Vij-Tidna developcs into 'BudclhahoocV or 'NirvAna’; 

but there are several intermediate stages. The 

The different stages 

of ihe Alarja-Vijn&na. realisation of the normal stage o£ the Alaya-Yijndna 
is hampered by the operation of the seventh ‘ Main o-Vij fvtna^ i it 
overpowered by its egoistic chamcter, which is dominant not only among 
the common ]5eople; but even among those who have reached the stage of 
the seventh Bliiimi or realm of Bodhisaitva. Tlie stage is technically 
called the 'Domain of the Egoistic Character^ But the Alaya-VijnA-na of 
Bodhisattva in the eighth Bhumi is said to be free from this taint. And 
the very term, Alaya is not, in the VijnA.navridin school, applied to the 
Vijhana in this stage where the Egoistic trait becomes absolutely powerless 
it is rather assigned another name, the Vigntha-Yij iidnn, in the ease of the 
stages from that of ordinary people up to the tenth Bhiimi of Bodhisattva. 
The last stage is that of 'Buddhahood’ or 'perfect enlightenmentb The 
conscJiousness of this stage is called Adhana-Vijfidna. This is the next 
development after the attainment of the 'Vipi^ka-^'’ijn(lna^ It is called 

A 

AclhanaMijfidna, as it 'holds’ all kinds of the germs of experience and 
consciousness in it. 


\ 
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(2) It Ims tlio 'sime basis* as the mindj that is, they both act throuj>h 

the same sense-organ. 

(3) Both of them take the same or 'objectUcncss*. 

(t) Both of them ha\o the same and only one substance at a time. 

The above four conditions must exist as between the 'Cittam* and the 
*Caittam*. 

The ^/flyfl-/'»;w««(rha‘5got its ow n concomitant Ciutta-dltarmas, and they 
are the fi\c kinds of uni\cr«al mental properties, rir* Manaddra^ (attention), 
Sparisa^ (contact), Vedam^ (censilion), Samjftd^ (conception) and Cttana^ 
(moti\e). The above four conditions appl) inthccasoof Ahifa-Vijudna 
and its Caittam also. 

The Mood of the Atap-Vijfitiua. 

Generally speaking, the mood of mind is said to be of three or four kinds. 

^ They arc Kmata or 'good* or 'moral*, Alnsala which is 

Oencrnl tlifpositions 

tlio contrary of KusnlOf and Upekdd or 'neutral* f and 
again, Upeksha is divided into two kinds, namely, dtfifa or 'covered 
Upeldia*^ and andiytla or huicoxcred* or 'unfettered Upeksha*'^, 

Kwiafft U TOwi vs'\\vd\ is cowdwiise. to thiwgs vaoraX bene- 

ficial. Akmala is tlie cause of immoral conducts. 'Indifference* or 
Upeksha means neither moral nor immoral. But when it is cohered or 
not cleared, it is supposed to be an obstacle to the realisation 
of the highest bliss, that is, Ktridna, The pure light is there 'covered*. 
But when it is not so or is cleared, it is called nwffi vita or 'uncoveied*, 
it then leads to Ntndnn. The 'covered* or 'obscured indifference’ is 
sometimes called 'defiled*. 

The native mood of the Alapa-VtjmHa is 'unobscured indifference* 
ox andirita-npekskia. This is the basis or asntam of all 'dharmas*. If it 
were either moral, immoral or obscured, it could not be the basis for every 
kind of dharma. The concomitant 'caitta-dharmas* of the Alaya-Vtjhdna 
are, thus, necessarily tipelsha-dkiarmas. 


* Jap Satit i. 

* Jop Shi 


* Jap Sola 
* Jap ir/utu.muti. 


* Jap Ju * Jap Sf> 

’’ Jap Mu falu, muli 
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The other stages in the cognitive operation of this ^Vijh^na' are just 
like those of the Alaya- Vijndm. 

The mental p'operties concomitant with the Seventh Mano-Tij liana. 

They are eighteen in Dumber, and consist of the five universal mental 
properties, prajfid (knowledge) among the five particular ‘'eaitta dharmas,’’ 
lolha (covetousness), moha (folly), mdna (pride) and aeaonyagdrishti (wrong 
view) of the fundamental Klesas, and stydna (sloth), ancldhatya (boldness), 
hatisidhya (laziness), mnshitasmrititd (forgetfulness), asamprajnd (wrong 
Ivuowledge) and vihshepa (confusion) of the twenty derivative Klesas, 
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(II) The Seienth ^Mano-f ijfuina' 

I lia\e alrcad} casually touched upon this kind of consciousness, but 
T shall now proceed to discuss it more full^ ^Kanas* or the operation of 
^thinking’ IS the sixth consciousness m the case of the Sar\ ftstit\ a\ 'Idins, 
and IS to be difTerentntcd from the pc\enth 2[atto~1 ijudna of the YogAc/lra 
school The latter is one step higher than the former It is not a \cr} happy 
term adopted bj the ^Yofjdcdra^) in as much as it docs not represent the 
operation of 'thinking* in \'anous vny s as the sixth or the proper 'manas* 
docs It acts onl} m one wa}, and thitc\cn is of an egoistic character 
corresponding to the nhetnldra of the Sankhya philosophy 


The Tour ilexes of the Seventh J ijmna 

It is so much a part of the 'Ah>a-Tijnftna*, that it works wath it 

The direct object of incos^antl) like a piece of machinery attached to an 

T*5Vna"is thoM^niow engine, till our mind dcaeJops and attains the stage of 

of perception of tl o , , -n n .. i 

8thiy»dna tlic eighth Bliumi of Bodhisattra, when it assumes 

anothername, viz “Vtpdhavijhdna** The Lalahanaiiam ov'objectiieness* of 
the seventh Vijudna is the Tridrtliam or perceptiuty of the eighth 1 tjhdna 
Or more exactly speaking, tlie ecienth Mono t perceiv c", m imagination, 
the Trishtritiam of the Alaya-Vtjhdna as its object, and mistakes it for an 
immutable Ego But in the Yog^eftra philosophy, great care has been 
taken to preserve' a clear line of demarcation be*^wcon the lalshanatiam of 
the seventh Vijn'lna and the oii\vi Alaya~Tijudna,iov\\{Q 

former is unsubstantial while the latter is not Hence the object of 
cognition, Lalshanatvam of the seventh Vtjndna^ is called 'unsubstantial* or 
imaginary, and the TiftsJiirittam of tlic eighth Vtjhdiia is termed 
'substantial' To fix the relation of the two m your mind, } ou may look 
to a picture in the following page 
31 
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“Karmadkdra^a compound'’^ wliicb, would mean the Wnd which is itself 
consciousness\ 

There are two operations of the sixth Vijnana : (1) The consciousness 
which arises along with the first five vijndtias at once 

The two operations 

of the sixth Yijnana. the same time, or the ^clear consciousness^ ; for it 

gives rise to a clearer faculty of discrimination than that developed by the 
perceptive operation of the first five ^vijn.}lnas^ And (2) the consciousness 
which arises independently from the first five Vijn^nas. This is either {a) 
^consciousness in dhydna or meditation^ which means an intuitive operation 
of the mind and it arises in ^dhyina^ of the h'upa’ and ^arupa-dh^ltus'; or (5) 
the consciousness which aiises solitarily, — a term given to the operation 
wherein the mind imagines, compares or recollects unaided by the first 
five VijMnas ; or (c) the consciousness in dreaming. This is the mental 
state when we dream in our visions. 

So much as regards the further discussion of the eight kinds of con- 
sciousnesses. I shall now proceed to the division of human knowledge 
according to this school.. 


THE RELATION BETWEEN NOUMENON AND 
PHENOMENON. 

We are now familiar with the classification of phenomena or Samskrita- 
dharmas. One may ask ; what is the relation between the samshrita- 
dJiarma or phenomenon and the asamshrita-dharnia or noumenon ? T his 
problem is explained in the Alaya phenomenology by the Yogacaras from 
the epistemological standpoint. To follow their explanation, we must first 
understand their standpoints. 

To take a very familiar illustration, we have all come across the 
Vijn^navadins and Vedantic phrase, ^mistaking the rope for a serpent^. 

T^I i,e. ‘^Hllusory attribution is the attri- 

buting to the real of that which is unreal, as a snake is imagined in a 
rope which is not a snake-^-r-Vedantasara). This error is an example 
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T/ic tnooil of the Seicntk Vijuaua 

The mooil of thi^i Vijfllna i*? or 'oh'sciiad indifference’ 

. . . Tint 11 to n\, (he fc\cnth 1 ijudiia becomes a 

A 1 mlrnnn- In 11 p • •' 

niiainfmcHiof hmdnncc (o tlic rmIi«i(ion of the ‘^Hob Path' and 

the nttaintment of 2^trrdnft It dirktiii the pure li^ht in our mind, 
it n n purch cf^oistic jmnciple 

Thn or mdividinlih, is nn illusion I'orlhwith joii tell a man ho is 
not an individnal, ho w much afnid (hat hn indiiiduaht) mil bo lost 
Hut the Ibildhisti nacr that indjiiduaht) cannot cxi«!, ni«e are changing 
c\cr\ moment of onr life A man Im to |nsi throu,;h Pel oral stages from 
elnidhcxvl to old ngt, andpcnihti, each with his own waii of thinking, 
Ins own aspirations, his ott*n ideals Tven one changes at cNtri instant, 
indivadnaliU is onl) a m^th, an illusion, term al the ‘Sexintli Mano-t ijiitiia* 
in the \ogAe-lni pchool 


« 


« 


* 


(III) The tilth MiXito vtjTiUttn and the other f tjiiniias 

The firfet mx ‘VijfiAnas' are named after their rcspectiic bases or 
Tl d ff renco be (i e 'Indrtyat*) , that is (o sa), the nomcncla- 

Iro^" 7th° jailioly' Is adopted because it dtiionds 

on the Ciihihttndnyi f Srofra 7 tji'ana, hccause its 
basis IS the Srofreitdri^a, and so forth The sixth Vijnftna affects all dharmai 
and IS connected ivitli, or ratlier, dependent upon, tliepc\cnth Vijudna 
This dependence of the sixth YijflAna «i)oii the so\cnth is pointed out bj 
the Indian Buddhists ns the reason a\h) the sixth has the same nomcncin- 
turc as the sc\cnt!i They say that the sixth Maito 7 tjudna is (tsed in the 
sense of the compound”, meaning Consciousness belonging to 
inanas' (the seienth *\iiuft,na'), and they ugaid the sevLiith as a 
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i.e. “ The name and meaning or the conception of the name or meaning 
(of a certain thing) which is caused by illusion^ is known as pwrihalpita- 
laJcsJiarbam or illusory attribution of knowledge."’^ 

i.e. It is called pamtantm-laJcs7i.anam, (on account of the fact that) 
the three characteristics of grdliya {i.e. that which is recognised) and 
grdJiaha {i.e. that which recognises) are based on the law of relativity,'’^ 

N 

i.e. It is called parinisJqmnna-luksIta'iXcm , because it is beyond the 
range of research regarding existence or non-existence or both^ and (beyond 
the range of) pain or pleasure.^"’ 

That absolute is nothing else than Tathata or Suchness with which we 
are already familiar. Thus Tathata is the highest truth in the realm of 
philosophy as Tath^gata or one who has reached Suchness is the highest 
being in the religious world. In this system Tathata is -the noumenon of 
the universe. The relation between the Parinishpanna or Noumenon and 
Paratantra or Phenomenon is such that v^e cannot separate them one 
’from the other. The phenomena are manifestations of the noumenon j they 
are, therefore, dependent or -Paratantra upon ParbiisJtpanna or the Complete. 
This is the real relation of the two. 


^ means absence of knowledge or notion, and fhfhrl means cause. Hence 

the expression as a whole means that which is caused by absence of knowledge or notion 
or by illusion, 

" (a) Pad&hh&sa (word) ; (b) arth&bli&sa (meaning) ; and (c) deh&bliAsa (body). 

Tliese are the three kinds of characteristics of grahya or gr&halM. 

^ The Mahayana-Sfltra-Alankara, Chap. XI, Kfirika, 39, 40 and 41. Chinese version. 
Chap. Xll, Karika, 36, 37 and 38. 
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of Illusory Knowledge whicli would be called Vanlalpiiam^ or 'imagined^ 
in our system The knowledge which informs us that it was only a piece 
of rope IS called Paratantram’* or relative knowledge Now rope is made 
of straw, the straw is, therefore, the essence of which the rope is composed 
This knowledge of the essence of reality is called Parintshpannam^ or the 
absolute knowledge 

Illusory Knowledge has got three component parts — 

(<i) The subjeetue elaboration in one’s mind which designs an objective 
world, 

(^) the objectii e w orld thus designed, 

(e) the operation of Vijh'lna which arises from the combination of the 
subjective illusion and the objective world 
There is a historical incident which very clearl) illustrates, the three 
An illnstrafon from elements In mediTval Japan, when Heishi was at 
historical incident Genzi, the leader of the Heishi’s force woke 

up m his bed imagining that the enemy had come up The illusion has 
been caused by the noiso produced by the flying of a number of water- 
fowls Here his fear of attack was a 6ubjecti\e elaboration, the noise 
which was mistaken for the foot steps of the enemy was the objective 
world designed by his subjective notion The combination of these 
two factors awakened the military chief from his sleep 

Were the water-fowls a real existence ^ According to the Vijn^navadin’s 
philosophy, the answer would be in tlie negative, foi all things in the 
phenomenal state are produced by cause and conditions And theiefore, 
they are *paratantra’ or 'dependent’ (paiatantralalshanam) All things 
being thus relative or conditional, the ri^hty or the essence underlying 
causes, conditions and phenomena must be something else, which is not 
'paratantra’ but absolute (pannulipanna^lakshanam) 

The following three stanzas quoted from Asanga’s "MahayAna 
sAtralank^ra ” will fully explain the three kinds of knowledge 


‘ Jap Hen ge sho sKd »hn 


* Jap lenjujUuaho 


® Jap 7 ta U sM 
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"I salute thee, O Buddha, who art most efficient in teaching all living 
heings through the divine power of the will to assume different forms {npeiya)^ 
the divine hearing {vacanaistesJidm), the divine knowledge of reading other’s 
thought {carijna), the divine knowledge of the past birth of others {dgati), 
the knowledge of their future {gati), and through the divine power by 
which those mayst enable men -to find release'form’Sam^iira {nihsdra).^^ 

“All living beings attain greatness on seeing thee ; I salute thee who 
art the creator of faith (in the mind of all’ living beings) at the mere sight 
(of thee) 

“I salute thee, O Buddha, who hast attained freedom in meditation 
and knowledge as well as in receiving {dddna) hospitality, staying (st/idna), 
at and departing from Yilitva^s ' {samf yaga) and 'the transformation of objects 
of sense.'’^ 


The' four kinds of purity Buddha possesses are -pointed out in this 
^kdrilca. Ahraya-parihiddM or “purity of body b '(ii) Alavibana- 

jgarihidddii or ^purity of- observation as'regards objects of 'sense,’ (iii) 'Citta- 
parihuddhi or ^purity of mind’, and .(iv) PrajUdfjmisnddhi or ‘'purity of 
knowledge’. In the- above .Karika Buddha’s Asraya-parimddhi is signified 
by dddna, sthdna and samtydga ; his Alamhana-parisuddhi by nirmdna 
his Citta-parimddJii by samddhi, and prajnd-parihuddhi hj jftdna. 




“I salute thee, O Buddha, who, in leading living beings to the right 
path, destroy est M^ra as regards expediency {npdyd), refuge {par and), 
purity {mddhi) and emancipation (iiirydna ) .” 





An\A-rnr.\ojii voi (hjy. 


2 t 7 


Tin: iujddiia-kAya-vikw of this school. 

I pliall cite l!u' nineteen Itirila* nf the jjrcnt A'sanga from the last 
chapter of his well knomi work, “Mah.^yAna-SAlm«.VlankAni”, in which we 
can leani the lhuhlli.a-KA}*a-\icw of this pohool. 

tifinTtripro ^iTsnfrfTTiro u 

*‘I Kilntc thee, O Ihnhlhn, wlio art comins<ion.ate townnU livin'? l>cin‘?s, 
whose miml i« l>enl upon ln'stowiiij? happiness on them and rclicainf? them 
from misery, and who nrt alwaas r\*jolcin^ nnd art fn'C from 

^ftr ^ II 

"I lialnte thee, O Ihiddha, who art fret* fn*m all d<‘ltJsion«, who hast con- 
<jt>cri'<l the whole world, who art all j>enndin^f— tin*, laanj; known hy means 
of knowledge,— nnd whoso mtnd K thervfon', lil>emtc<k” 

xiTtq' i 

“I salute thct', O Ihtddlta, a\honrt the nnnihikatori>f all the causes of 
misery, wlio hast de'«tro\ed every kind of IU*a^ nnd who art comjxt*.sion.atc 
towanls all nniietc*! fellow creatuR*s uithotit any cxceptlojj.” 

^^1^1711 ’yWlf^rt I 
Wr^TPTt II 

“I palutc thee, O lluddha, who art free from enjoyment, attachment 
nnd ohslrnction, whose mind is well balanced and free from all doidits.” 

^ I 

“I B.alute thee, 0 Ihuldha, a\lio art the Rood j)reachcr and whose wisdom 
isalwajs irrcfntahlo in exponiidinR of law’ (tf^raya) nnd its meaning, in 
speech, knowledge nnd teaching.” 

xjMSf '^TclT I 

^ II 
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“I salute thee^ O Buddha^ who art the supreme of all h'dvaJcas and 
^^raiyel'a-huddhas by virtue of thy conduct {cdra), acquisition (adldgama'), 
Imowledge {jndnaj and action {lcarmcb)P 

This Karika explains the eighteen unique characteristics of Buddha. 
The first six out of eighteen are, in the above Karika, signified by cam,- 
the next six by adldgama ; the next three by jvdna, and the last three by 
Jcarma. 

f^Tw, I 

II 


" I salute thee, O Buddha, who art clearer of doubts of all living beings 
at every place, and who hast acquired the great enlightenment and eveiy 
kind of knowledge through the three-fold body or Mgas.^’ 

The three-fold k^yas are : — 

( i ) ( The body of self existent nature )^, 

( ii ) (The body of enjoyment or compensation) 2, and 

( iii ) (The body capable of transformation) ® . 

II 


"I salute thee,' O Buddha, who, in all cases f sarva-dliarma ), art 
klevoid of attachment^ ( niravagraha ), Tree from faults^ f nirdoslui J, free 
from stain'’ ( iiishMMshga) , ^devoid of sedentariness’ (^anavasfJdta), 
‘'devoid of agitation'’ {dninh/iga), and ‘devoid of idle discourses'’ 
( msl/prapanca ). 





hth: ii 


* Jap; JisJi6-,e7ini, 


- Jap: Juyo-slihi, 


^ Jap: Ke-shin. 
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enliilc theo, 0 llutldlii, wlto, in the «»«(* of uorkin" out of thy oun 
niul others’ u 1 11-bcin", nrt im'futahle h} followern of other 8cliool«? with 
reg:nnl to knou le liji*, de«tni( tiou (of kh'sa**), cmnncipalion and obstacles (to 
the toiehiu;' of the Noble Patli)." 

In thi< KAriki, the toacljer’*! own (jtrar//ia) is indicated by 

yi'd'rt r or knowl(sli;e and yiru^d'n/i or <h*<triic(ion ; and the well-bcin;' of 
others is ]K)int»><I out h\ .ifrj^niut or einiticijntion and rt^/nKilurnLi or 
obstacle-*. 

TTHTrm II 

“I Kiluie fluv, O Ihiddlin, who art, thoin;h nnsupj'orttnl, an im|>re«ive 
spt’aker in a«M mblies, devoid of the two kiinls of kh’^xs (intellectual and 
emotional), who Inst a retentive memory, and who dmvvest the mass of 
Hvin;j beinjrs MowanN thee).” 

*m3T TR OTTi ^jrnfOTi n 

”I fnlute thee, O llu Idin, who art nlvv.»vp the mission.ary of Truth or 
i]\Q Jf/ir/ar//ia and all-knowing in joiinievin^ or staving; at VihAms, nl all 
time and in all places.” 

tfTFf ^ 'ITffT^TrTO I 

”I Kilute thee, O lluddh I, who |K>s*.e«sest n retentive memory and whose 
action, by bciii" done at appropriate time in the interest of all follow 
creatures, are never fruitless.^’ 

Miftvcq: | 

“I salute thee, O Buddha, who art well-intentioned, and ai t pos^icsscd 
of jjreat compassion j thou who scest the whole world si\ times durinj> the 
day and ni"ht ” 
f .‘32 

I 



CHAPTER VH. 


BHTJTATATHATA PHENOMENOLOGY. ^ 

Togdcdra Madhyamika schools of Buddhist Philosophy^ 

„ - the relation betu’^een Truth or noimemn and the thing 
Tlie reason for the 

^Gon^dai^yt’and^JitsiT around US or lihenomenon is not sufficiently explained. 

Eor this reason the Buddist philosophers of China call 
]}avtiallj) develo23ed MaJutj/anists.^ In other words^ although these two 
schools maintain that noumenon and phenomenon are inseparable^ they do 
not proceed to develop it further as the fully develojied MaMyanists.^ 

The Blintatatliata-jilienomemlogy was founded by the great Asvayhoslia^ 
who flourished in the reign of King KanisJiha.. BJiutatathcdd literally 
signifies suchness of existence'’'’, which is sjnionymous with^;^^m^war^!/m- 
sa^ya or Transcendental trutlP from the ontological point of view. In this 
school of Buddhist philosophy, noumenon and phenomenon are considered 
closely related and inseparable, beai’ing the same relation to each other as 
water and waves. 

As I have already pointed out in one of my earlier lectures, the 
Tien~Tat, Avatammlca, Bhydna and SukJidvativyiilia 

r Asvaghoslia’s place in 

tlie history of Maha- schools are included in the so-called fidly developed 
yana Buddliism. ^ 

Mahay amsm. The fundamental doctrine of these 
schools is the same as that of the great Asvaghoshd’s ‘^Suchness philosophy’, 
which is explicitly explained in his -well-known systematical work the 
^^Awakening of Eaith . The Sanskrit text of this book is irrecoverably lost; 
but we have two Chinese versions of it by Baramdrtlia and Sihshdnanda. 
M e have also two English translations of this important work, one by an 
eminent Japanese-Buddhist philosopher. Prof. T. Suzuki, and the other by 

1 Jap: Shin-wjo-yengi-mu = Jaj, : aon-dai-jio. 3 Jap; Jitsn-clai-jio. 

* The date of ASvaghosha is discussed in detail in Mr. T. Suzuhi’s English version of the 
“A'\vakeniUg of Faith.” See pp. 2 — 17. 



Al^iVA-riitN’OMEXOUKJY. 


ijl 

inu3yiygiiJV <ti«id5: ii 

" Tijou liTst nccom|)ljvhe<l the transcendental aim ; tliou art Iw^’ond 
the repon of all Ihvm or places (of Hoddhisittvas). Tlum art the highest 
in the uni\XTM » ; and art the emancipator of all fellow creatures.” 

''Thoti art |>0'ses.Mrl of indestmctilde and tmequallwl virtues ; thou art 
H-vn ill the world and KHriety ; thou art aUo total!} unseen by human aiid 
<livine iK'iugs,” 
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dual existence; it is the Bhiita-Koti^ or the essence' of Beings when its onto- 
logical asiiect is taken into account; it is the TatJidgaia-ffao'hha^ or the 
Womb of TatJidgata when the analogy from Mother Earth (where all the 
germs of life are stored, and all precious stones and metals are 
concealed under the cover of filth) is drawn; and it is MaMydna or the 
great Vehicle when it embraces the soul of all living beings. I shall 
treat this last aspect of Suehness more fully. Asvaghosha says : — 


“What is the Mahdydna (the Great Vehicle) ? It is the soul of all sentient 
The meaning of beings (sarvasattva). The soul embraces everything in 
Mahay ana. world, phenomenal and superphenomenal, through 

which we can disclose the true meaning* of MaMydnaB 


The soul is not considered here, according to the doctrine of the 
Mahayana Buddhists, in its dualistic and relative sense, but in its monistic 

and absolute sense. It is regarded, rather, as the 

The sense of “soul” 

in. Mahay&na phiioso- soul of the universe — the formative principle which gave 

phy. . _ , 

and still gives shape to the world. The Mahayrlnists 

however, consider the soul from two standpoints, viz : {a) The soul as the 

highest reality, and {Jj) the soul as the principle of birth and death or 

samsdra. The latter aspect of the soul is again considered from three 

standpoints, viz : (i) its quintessence, (■^) its attributes, and (3) its activity. 

Asvaghosha says : — 

“The sold in itself, involving, as it does, the quintessence of the 

Mah^iyana, is Suchness (Jjhdtatatimtd), but it becomes (in its relative or 
transitory aspect, through the law of causation) birth and death (samsdra) 
in which are revealed the quintessence, the attributes, and activity of the 
Mahay ana.^^^ 


These are called the three magnitudes of the soul. And these are 

, possessed by every thing that has its foundation in 

Tlio three magnitudes ^ j j a 

of “soul ”. causes and effects. , Taking for example, the case of a 

jar : its quintessence is the earth ; its attribute, the form of a jar; and its 


> Jap: Shin~mjo~Ji>isai. 

3 Suzitki’s translation, p. 53. 


- Jap : Nij 0 ‘rai‘-z 6 i 
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Rev Timothy Richaiil’ The latUi one ih, as fai ih I can sec, wilfully 
Chnstianiztd, contorted, and mistranslated I have prepaitd an article 
criticising the vei'sion of Mr Richard from a philo^sophical standpoint, 
which I do not intend to include in mj present lectures 

Some Indian and European fiiends of mine have veij often lemaiked 
to me that IMr Suznki’s translation of the "Awakening of Faith” is not 
easy to nndei'stand Smeert and ardent readers of philosophy , how ever, 
will, in my opinion, find no very great difficulty 

I shall now proceed to evplain the most difficult and important portions 
of the book, that have a diitct bearing upon our snhjLcts 
AVe begin with 


"THE MEANING OF BHUTATATHATA ” 

Bhutatathat\ or Sucliness is the ideal of Buddhism, it marks the 
Tho Tneanin" of tho consummation of all our mental efforts to grasp the 
word Bhfitatathata ’ highest pnnciple winch harmonises all possible con- 
tradictions, and spontaneously directs the course of all the events m the 
w orld 

This Suchness (existence as such), Bhulatalhatdy is called by as many 
r, « * _ t different names as theie are phases of its manifesta- 

Bhatatathata jV/Kana when it bungs absolute peace 

to a heart egoistic and afflicted with conflicting passions , it is Bod! i 
oi perfect wisdom, when we regard it as the source of intelligence , it 
is l)hanna^dj/a, when we call it the fountain-head of love and wisdom, it is 
Kmalamulani^ or the when its ethical phase is emphasised, 

it is BodJncittam or the heart of mtelltgence, as it is the awakener of 
religious consciousness , paramertha-^atyam or Highest Truth, when 
its epistemological feature is considered , it is Madhpamdi gam^ or the ^fiddle 
Path, when it is regarded as above the one sidedness and limitation of mdivi- 


' Hi3 vsrsion la published by the 'Christian Literature Societj at Shanghai (1907) 

* Jap en gon 

* Jap ( hd lo 
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Where, then shall ^Ye find- this soul ? We must not search for it 4 
heaven, nor in far-away places, for it is vnthin ns. For the essential natn^ 
of our mind is the soul as such (bhntaiatjiatd) , though it appears to have 
separate individuality on account of our confused mentality. It is, then 
fore, said in the sdstnt of the ^Awakening of Faith ^ : — 

“ All things appear to have individual existences simply on account c 
our confused mentalitjG If we could overcome our confused subjectivity, al 
signs of individuality would disappear, and there would be no trace of 
world consisting of (individual and isolated) objects. 

As soon as we remove the veil of ignorance that clouds the brightnes 
of our mind, we shall be able to realise Suchness in all its universality. W 
sbould have done away with relativitj'- and the conditional iliis or fhal 
I or ho, enemy or friend which are merel}’^ the natural effects of the con 
fused state of our mind and the coneejption of individuality. We can onl; 
comprehend the true state of Suchness through earnest practice and intuitioi 
born of experience. Hence Asvaghosha says : — 

All things in their fundamental nature cannot be named or explained 
, They cannot adequateh’’ be expressed in any form of 

'Riiclincss Uej-oncl x j 

language. They are beyond the range of perception, 

and have no disinetive features. They possess absolute sameness ; and are 

subject neither to transformation nor to destruction. They are nothing 

else but one soxd, for which Suchness is another designation (appellation) . 

As soon as you grasp that, when totality (universality) of existence is 
spoken of or thought of, there is neither that which speaks, nor that which 
is siioken of ; neither that which thinks, nor that which is thought of ; then 
you conform to Suchness ; and when your subjectivity is thus completely 
obliterated, it is then that you may be said to have insight.^^- 

Thus the very slate of the absolute world or the realm of the soul is 
indescribable just as the sight of a terrible battlefield or a beautiful 
landscape. This is technically termed “ Suehness beyond language. 

But there would never come a time, nor will an opjrortunity ever 
present itself, for the people to enjo}-- this state of absolute Suchness, if. 


' Suzuki’s translation, p. .IG. 


" Ruznki’s English vei'sion, pp. GG — .18. 
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ncljvity (utility) i** to keep ^\Titer, A jir, a (lower-pot and a ton-cup, nro 
the Kimo a< their (pu'ute^eence — the earth ; hut they dlfTor in attribute 

ami activity, for they have hcxMi manufactunxl under dilTerent conditions. 
Their nltrihute< and activity are ptihjcct to the law of birth and death 
or f<ir>*ariJ, while their quin(e<M‘nn* i** iiidc<tnictihle. The tea-cup or 
flowcr-|x>l is ivrishahle, hut the earth of which it i« made cannot he dcslroycsl. 
The waves of the ocean are Hunetiim^s lii>»h and wimetimes low, hut the 
water itM-lf of which they nrv coinjto-^iNl neither inermK's nordecreait<*«. Tor 
this rv'a‘on, the universe is viewisl from two ►Inndjviints in this school : (a) 
its unclianj^*ah!e and imle^tnictihle state, and (A) its chanKcahle and 
jK'ri'-hahle state. Or u^in;; philo**^^*!!^^! terms, (»») fnmi the ontological 
stand|sunl and (A) from the phenoincnolo^rival a«is“i'l. The “ Vwnkcninf; of 
Fnitli” of (he {?ri*at A^va:;ho'«ha strives rather to >olve the tpicstion—* What 
is the Miurt'o and manner of the oripn of the phenomenal world* than to 
cxphi'm the real nature of the swhstiatwm of the univeT>e. It is for this 
reason that this wliool is cwIKhI *'Ultut:i(atha!A phenomenolnjiy", rather than 
“ IlIiulatathatA ontology 1 do not mean, however, to assort that 
A^va;;hodia did not touch ujkui the prohlem of outoloj^*, r».*: the noumenon 
of the universe; for his phil'Hophy is not Ml narrow or limiU'tl ; hut he did 
not dilate on this jirohlcm to any \ery i;reat extent. We shall now proci'cil 
to examine liis doctrine nlxiut 

** 7'/if Itfaf of Siichne^\.** 

We can warcoly realise the real nature of Suchtiess, for our knowIe<l"e 

_ . is liascd uiK)!! the relative and conditional skate of 

Tlie imtiirc of IJIjfltn- * 

Ihin;^. It is somethin^ too vast for our finite 
comprehension — absolute, infinite, imjicrishahlo and inimut.ahle throupjhnut 
all fijiaee and time; nay, even inchidin;; time and space themselves within 
its splicre. Afivaghosha says 

“ implies oneness of the totality of things or lUiamn- 

dhitlxi — the great all-including whole, the quintessence of tlio doctrine. For 
the essential nature of the toul is unircatoi and eternal”.* 


• Sii7iiki'fi KiikUhIi franslntion, {ip, 55—450. 
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give detailed explanatiou as regards “trueucss as afTirmation'' of Sncliness. 
We can^ however, prove that they give a hint as to the latter point from 
the following Kiirikas : — 

mi frft 

4 ^ eft ^ qwg^f^ cicT 11^ 

Their explanation of this idea, however, is neither so clear nor sufficient 
as Asvaghosha^s. This is one of the reasons why the}’' are regarded by 
the Chinese Buddhist scholars as ^^partially developed Mahriyfinists”. 

So much for the meaning of Suchness. I shall now pass on to 


“THE RELATION OF SUCHNESS TO ALL THINGS’t 


(T/ie doctrine of Alaya-Tijndnci), 

The relation of Suchness to all things, or that of noumenon to phenome- 
non is expressed by ‘Alaya-vijudncd, ^ This word must 

^Difference between 

Alaya and Alaya. |j0 carefully differentiated from the word ^Ahya-vijiidned 

which I used in relation to the Vijiidnavadin school. Beeause Paramartha and 
Siksh^nanda translated Alaya-vijftdna in Chinese by Wii-7U0-shih, “never 
disappearing mind^b “never lost mimF"; while Alaya, on the other hand as 
translated by Hiouen Tsaug, means ^Store house^ or ^Repository’ . Afa^^~ 
^ „ , , . vijudna has a twofold significance, r?k: (1) enligfit- 

The twofold signin- ° •’ ^ / a 

Alaya.vijMna. enment^ and (2) non-enlightenment^. One side of 

it is pui-e, bright or true, while the other side is dirty, dark or false. 

But we, on this subject, must take care that Alaya-vijfidna of 

Asvaghosha'’s school includes the two kinds of knowledge, viz : relative 

1 “Mahayana-sutra-alaakara”. Sanskrit Text, Chap. 9th. Karika 55. And clunese 
Translation, Chap. 10th. Karika 49. 

Mr. Richard translated the word ‘ Alaya-vijn&na’ by the ‘natural state of man’. 
This shows apparently that he and even his Chinese assistant were quite ignoranii of 
Buddhist philosophy. i 

Sanskrit: 'Bnddhi, Japanese: Kalat. Sanskrit: NiihitcWii. Japanese: Fu-l^aht. 
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ouTii" to our incapacity for clcscriiition and explanation, we were to pass 
over it in silence. It must, therefore, be cxplainc<l with the help of some 
laufjuapp;; for there is no other way than langua^ye liy which i>cople can ho 
made to understand what |s, or what is not. Suchnoss, in this case, is tech- 
nically tcrmwl “Snehness dcjicndin*' ujkui language". 
Such a SuchneS'J is dhided by A5\'n';hosha into two 


Tlip two finpwti 


clas«<'s : — 

(1) Tnicness ns ncjntion (Sun\*aljl)* and 

(2) Tmencss as anirmation (Asdin*atn).* 
llenco the ^Astra says : — 

“ A»^in there is a twofold aspect of Suchness if viewetl at from the point 
of its explieahility (ca)«acity of Uunjj cxplaitusi in laufjua^o). The first 
is its neppitivo aspect, in the scn«e that it is completely Mt apart from the 
nttrihutes of all things unreal, that it is the ival n'ality. Tlio second is its 
^wsitivc nsiK'ct, in the sense tliat it contains infinite merits, ills sclf- 

existent.” 

^iinyatA here Fi<;nifies the true nature of Suchnc«.s absolutely free from 
relativity, individuality and conditionality &'c., like a brijjlit mirror free 
from si>ots, wlueli is able to ndleet everythin;*; as It is. 

If a mirror has no siKtt, it must l»e bri;;ht ; if it is not dirty, it must he 
pure. The liri^ht or pure state of Suchness is (eclmieally termed " tnicness 
as allinnalion It is expressed iu tlie ^Astra ^ tliat hy this term wo mean 
that (ns soon as we come to nnderst.and) subjectivity is empty and 
unreal, wc perceive the pure soul manifesting; itself ns eternal, permanent, 
immutable and completely comprisin;; all thiup* (hat are pure. On this 
aocoimt wo call it anirmation. 

Tlie “truencss as ne;;alion” of Suchucss is also taught adequately hy 
tlie Matlly’amika and YogAcAra philo'^ophcrs^; but they bavo omitte{l to 


* Jivpanpso! Xi/o-jHiu-JlA, * Jnimncsoi Ni/o^Jiliu-/u-lii. 

* Sozuki’a EiirHsIi tmn<ilnt[on, pnpo COj nml boo IHchnrtVs tmiislnticm, pnRo G. 

* AeaiiRn snya in liia famoua work, the *'Hahtyftna-RAtm>Alninkilra'*. 

ST snr sr sr ‘wn?! sq'fir *t i 

*T snfk ti 

(SaniRkrtt Turf, Clinp. VI. Kftnka 1. Cliinrao tmn«lfttioii, Clmp. Till. KiTrika 1.) 

;55 
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{brl;iu‘<'5 o£ our niiud is dispersed the ligiit ol‘ knowledge, the mind 
will bo full of brightness, k-/ jmicriorF eulighteument merges into *a 
priori ’ — the former becomes the latter — and wc reach a state called ^oneness 
of (t po'tfcriorf and of « prion ’ 

Bv ‘enlightenment a priori’ implicated in the domain of defilement or 
relativity wc rejn'osent the illusory side of a priori ; while by pure enlight- 
enment we indicate a mental state free from ignorance, when Klesa, darkness 
or ilhwion has been rooted out by the internal power of Suclmess and the 
external jjowers of the doctrine. 

AVhen there is wind, there arc waves ; and when the wind ceases to blow 
(he waves nraduallv subside. Our mind is agitated bv the wind of itrnorance 
and lo'^es its balance ; it becomes ])caccful and calm when ignorance is 
rooted out. This ))eaceful stale of our mind is teehnicalU' termed “pure 
wisdom”. 'J’he next stage is, when the ])eaceful mind acts and perceives 
everything rightly, “incomprehensible aetivih'”. So much for our exidanation 
of (he ‘enlightenment side’ of Alntja-rijncina. AVe shall now ])ass on to the 
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(p iratijfilra) iiul ab ohito {piruinAjyanna) , ulnlc Alv^a-Mjfi'ina of the 
'yogAc\n pchool bimj)!) iiulicaU's rthtuc kno\\lL’<l^t {parataiifra) 

lluis tint \\lucli leads us to the rt aim of enh^htenment or IS 

Jlaya-vijTidna, aiul that uhieh mikes us wander about and lo'C 
ouixInc-' in the ill««or\ world or Stmdra w also ifaj/a-ujiidna 

]hih"hUnment IS duidcsl into two parts priori'^ mu\‘(i podtrion’" 
The *a posUnnrt* enlightenment is furthtr bulMlieulcd into two, hiot 
Dirision nn«l lulxlni l>crfcet’ and ^pirfeH-t*, of which the ‘not-pcrfe'ct* 

non of } nhghtcn , . . , . • . , < , 

mint cnlignlcnmenl hasllirec hranclus, n: the Tnlightcn- 

Tuent of the onlinar) (a\cnj;t) man*, ‘approMiintc enlightenment* and 
*ajijiarent enli,»htcnmcnt* *Ilie 'iiTimr/’ tnli^htcnment is puh-eli\ide<l into 
two, nr 'cnh,'htcnmcnl rt yjnor/ implicated in the dumam of dehloment or 
relatiMU'* and ^purc enlightenment a priori* Of thcsi the former has two 
branches, nr ^purc wisdom’ and ‘mcomprolunsiblc icti\it\', and the latter 
four, r/r hri,:ht mirrors (1) of tniemss as na^ntHm, (i) jKrfumcd bj the 
causes, (J) fae from Inndmnecand (I) |Krfnnusl h\ eonditions 

B) 'll poderton* eiih<;hlcnnunt is mi-mtuurcmpirieal knowUal^e lhat 
js to Ri), «c can atOpfiiNoa li^ht ID the dark and ilhisorv world through 
experience and pnclies?, and can increast the hfjht •'radinfl} till the dark 
world IS full of hrightncss Tor instance, when we are walking on a 
lonel) roid, in a dark iii^ht, with an nndefinc'd fear pen ulni" ns, wc ma^ 
take a stake fora siKttre We ima^iiu tint the stake is posse«se<l of c}es 
and a nose, and that it is moMiij; Howc\ci, when we le^fird it carefiill} 
wc find that it is not moMUfj This state of onr mind maj be compared to 
the onhj^hteiiment of the onlmar\ man Next we find that it has neither 
e^es or no«e, tlieii wo reach a hta^e which coricsponds to 'approximate 
enlightenment’ Ijastl) we come to find that it is not a spectre, hut onl} a 
btake, — a state of mind panllel to 'enlightcmneiit m njiiioarinee’ The 
mental state consequent ontheremo\al of all fcolmgs of fexr which is 
the 'root of illusion’ is calleal "perfect eiilig-htenmcnt” And when the 

* Jap Jlon lal i » Jnj S / 1 H tl 

' Jni (1) Ul (2) J I jrtir (3) 2n«7 txii 16 (1) Tc I „ 

jtft Uo 
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Wrong notion^ equivalent to which is false apprehension, is incorrect 
conviction.” The Vedantins hold ignorance to have a verity for its object ; 
hut this is not a characteristic of mistake : for mistake is cognition whose 
object is a falsity ; as, for instance, the cognition of nacrine silver. But 
ignorance, they teach, has verity i.e. pure Brahma, for its object. The 
Samkshepa-^ariraka says : — 





The impartite intellect alone is subject and object of ignorance.” They 
declare that ignorance of which the object is Brahma, is the cause of this 
world, a false thing ; and so, that ignorance whose object is nacre, is the 
cause of false silver. It appears, then, that ignorance, since verity is its 
object, is the absence of apprehension of the veritable. This absence of 
apprehension is the power of concealment whicli the Vedantins ascril^e to 
ignorance, that is to say, its faculty of hinding verity. The Veclanta-sdra 
says : — 

“This Ignorance has two powers, namely, that of {a) concealment 
{dear and), and of {Jd) projection (yiksJiejoa). As even a small cloud, by 
obstructing the path of the eye of the spectator, hides the sun's disc which 
extends over many leagues, such also is the concealing power of Ignorance 
which, though finite, by obstructing the mind of the observer, hides as it 
were the soul which is infinite and not subject to worldly vicissitude. Thus 
it is said : — 

rTSTT ^ ^ 1 

“ As the. very stupid man, whose eye is covered by cloud, thinks that 
the sun is covered by a cloud and void of radiance, so that (soul) which, in 


nUliTlTVTIinv llItNOMfVOKM \ 


2(>l 

mcnt ’ The roof is the ignonnee itself, niul the hrnnch is the (ktcrmuntiou 
to m that ignoranc' , the root is fromctime^ cillcil t!ic ignorance of the 
tnic inturc of Siichnees, the bnnch, the ignonnee ^\ Inch makes u** cling 
to the ilUi'soT) c\i«tcncc Snclv is the cloctnnc of non^mhghtcnmcnt m tins 
fcchool "We shall now proccctl to explain 


* // hot »* tguoranre' 

The fuinlaincntal i(U*a nntl ohject of llti<hllii'*in ns will as of tin othir sis- 
Tlie mpnifirntun *f tems of IIiiiilu philoMiphi Is 'to ilisjwr^L the cloiids 
H*indu”*>iticm« ^ of Ignorance ( )’ in onlir to make tin moon 

of inhghtinmcnt shun out in lur full glor) 

Ignorance, accotrling to Iltnilti stliolar*, ilocs not mean the nl>M.nct of 
knowledgi, hut erronwns flpprtlniisioii or niMonciption 'Ihus we (nul in 
Amarako^a nn<l Hnima*ko4a that— 

“VMHwR'yijvf'iifa: i” or i” 

"Tin sjaion^m of aj’id/to nml arulyu is nham-vtnfi** 

^ Aiaspati *Mispi saj s in "Tatt\a«k uinnuli" — 

“fgtm^rrsTRwl^ ^ i” 

""Wrong notion is ignorance, nestnnee, which is n proinrt^ of tlic 
intellect ” In like manner, sa^s Vijflftna Bikshu m his Sinkh^a pxnacana^ 
hhd^hya — 

ijirasns^'grii^ i” 

"And, for this very reason, nescience is not a negation, but a distinct 
sort of consciousness, opposed to hue science Thus it has been labonousl^ 
established, in the poga hMsh^a, hy the divine VjAsa” The author of 
the NyAja sAtra-vntti also says — 
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When tlie iguorance of self-assertion is eradicated^ tlie enlightenment 
of universal love and kindness takes its place ; arrogance, pigheadedness or 

obstinacy, and relentlessness whieh eliaracterise egoistic 

Ignorance and En- 
lightenment are one. tendencies are all transformed into desirable virtues 

and are made subservient to the general welfare of humanity. We must 
not, therefore, conclude that ignorance departs when enlightenment is 
ushered in; for, as we have shown above, ignorance itself is turaed into 
enlio-htenment. In other words, self-will is not annihilated to make room 
for divine will, but self-will itself assumes divinitj’', just as old paper or 
rags and waste product themselves are changed into pui’e and white paper. 
This ignorance and enlightenment are not fundamentally different or 
diametrically opposed, though they are regarded as two entirely different 
things according to popular conception. They are one in their essence. 
We shall be better able to understand this doctrine if we refer to 
the following extract from the “ Sutra on the doctrine of neither increas- 
ing nor decreasing translated into Chinese by Bodhiruci who was one 
of the most learned monks among the 'Indian Buddhifets of the 7th cen- 
tury A. D. 

“ The realm of Buddha (the divine world, Nirv4na-world full of en- 
lightenment ) never increases, and the world of all living beings (igno- 
rance, Sams^ra) never decreases, though all the living beings may attain 
to Buddhahood at the same time.” * Yoka-Daishi, the most famous 
Buddhist poet in China says, in his beautiful work entitled “ The song’ of 
realising the Holy Path or Buddhahood”- : — ■ 

“ The essential nature of ignorance is identical with that of Buddha. 

The transitory and changeable body ( of ours ) is 
Saying of y6ka-daislii. ^ ^ ^ ^ 

not separated from (the eternal and unchangeable) 

Dharma-Kd^aJ” 


A fire has the capacity for both good and evil : it may destroy build- 
ings, or it may cook our food. A knife in the hands of a villain can 
desti’oy life, but in the hands of a physician it serves as a saviour. Ignorance 
becomes enlightenment, and self-will divine will, when one attains Nirvana, 


' Nanjio’s cat. No. 524. 


- Japanese : “Sho-do-ka.” 
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the «ijght of the gtupul, i*?, is it were bound, tint, m the shape of the 
etcruil under^tiuding, im I ‘self ” 


w <^11 'aw ^^rasii’ 

Tmrraianft hts^i 

I cTpi^” 


‘'The ]>oucr of projection is such tint just os ignonnce rcginling i 
rope produces, h\ its own poucr on the rope eiiNelopel b\ it, (the ippcir- 
inee of) n smke or the hkc, mi (tins projectuo) ignonnce, bj its own power, 
ruse> up on the Foul cn\elnpc<l bj it (the nppemnee of) n. world, ether, 
etc, (nnd tluis tlic thinker inislikcs bim-^elf for n mere mortal, is lie 
mistook the rope for i smke 1 bus it is paid — *’ 


r • 


“The projectile power can crcitc the world, beginning with the subtile 
l)odj, ind ending with the whole extcnnl unncr«c " 

ignonnco, Buddhism nuderslmds the a-^irtion of self, which is the 
„ , . root of dl cmIs ind miccnis Self or self-will is 

Fffo am on I iprtio 

iiutimount to ignorance, hccaueo it is blind to the 
truth that the world In*' oiilj a rcliti\c existence, tint self sepitnted from 
other similar pell es is non existent non reiliti, ind tint indiMdinls acquire 
their rcaht} in proportion is they pcnctnte into the foundation of existence 
A man who is self asscrti\e pushes himself forward, without lu) cons dera- 
tion for the welfare of Ins brothei creatures, he congntulates himself when 
he reaches the pminele of self aggrandisement, but unfortunatcl} fails to 
pereeiNe tint hts success is the sun. road to final destruction For self- 
assertion r ally means self annihilation ac^orling, not onlj to Buddhistic 
doctrine, but also to European ethics and the modern medical science 
The study of incauity in lunatic osjlums Ins shown that most forms of 
madness involve, and in fact proceed from, an exaggerated idea of self — 
megaloinatiia— the patient biooding over the idea that he is some great 
personage, — “Napoleon^* or “Jesus Chnst** or “ God Almighty” (m the 
worst cases of religious mania) 
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We shall novf leara liow defiled things (not of one nature but adultera- 
ted) are constantly being produced (how things are constantly getting 
defiled with different attributes) by perfuming. At first ignorance 
perfumes Suchness and gives rise to subjectiidty. I mean by this that 
ignorance impresses Suchness, sets its stamp on it, adulterates it, and causes 
its defilement ; ignorance imparts some of its nature to Suchness ; that is, it 
imparts some attributes due to its own nature to Suchness, and it affects with 
its own characteristics the purity of it. Subjectivity, in its turn, 
perfumes ignorance, and produces an external world of subjectivity. By 
reflex action, this external world created by subjectivity perfumes subject- 
ivity itself, and gives rise to attachment. The following diagram may help 
us to mahe this clear. 


Ignorance. 

Suchness. 

1 .. 

Subjectivity. 

I' 

Ignorance. 

External world 
of subjectivity. 

Subjectivity. 


I 






V 

Attachment 


. J 


Imj^ression of Ignorance. ^ h 


Impression of Subjectivity.® ) — Klesa-Karwn-Bu/iHia. 


Impression of external world 
of subjectivity. ® 


The impressing or perfuming powers of ignorance, subjectivity, and the 

world of subjeetiviln^ are divided into two, 

Tho division of Igno- 

ranco’ ‘subjectiTity’ . ( 1 ) Root and (2) Branch. Of the first the root 
world of subjoctmty. technically termed the “fundamental impression” or 
“perfuming”, ‘‘ and the branch is called the “impression of intellect and 
affection”.® Of the second, the one is the ‘"power which strengthens the 


* Jap :M6shin-J:unj'i{l. 


* Jap: Konpon-l-itnjUl. 
‘ Jap : Ken-ai-l;iinji'{i, 


' Jap: Mu-imj6‘'kunji{l. 
s Jap: l[I6kii0gai-'kuvji{l. 
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the consummation oC RiuMlu‘«m When \\c locate the fiinl nlxxlc of 
tlie fsi'omnij' r^i-*«ou1, ue ilis-Wir tho fount of ilmnc will A^\*njTho«ha 

KUM* 

“On account of tlie hnnnn innul not htinf; able to comprchciKl the 
otune^'' of the totahlv tif thin^ ( tthnrmtulhiUn), tin* miml h not in 
ncvonlance with (\< aloof fnun) t!ie Tnith or Hcalitv , and thi n delusion (or 
subjitliMtx) ensues , tht» is calUnt i^nonnc^ or f?r/r/y</"’‘ We slnll non 
proc»*o<l to « \ umne tin 


“Tiii:oR^ or iMrui:s<;ioN on rruiTMiNn” 


Tlierv are tno nsjn*cfK <tf the pht nonunoh^N of niidd!i:'»t pliil(H()ph\ 

. . , Om i« callisl, in tin Ihid»lliiet-S iii‘-knt nlinseoloirc, 

1‘rarrJttl »nl Sir * x r- t 

’/imriit/i* or ‘ttnmKnnj; nlioul’ or circling 
and the other or ‘n turning !«>’ or cinlin^awai ^ 

U he finel indicate H the msem** eluctotthich wc wander atxml in Stmxara, 
while the fecond ivmit*' out the intU h\ which we can attain ytrrdn i, and 
ixtunitoour i—inli il nature* or ctenial heimo tVin;: the technical terms 
emphweel m Uca^lioshaV phdovojdn, om ealhsl ‘impression’ or ^por* 
fumin';' of dirdcMKiit, and the other that of punt} \4\-a';hosha explains 
‘jicrfnmint;' or ‘inipn f'-ion' thus — 

“Whtnwe*>'i\ ‘ jxrfnmin" ’ we im m that while our worldly clothes 
(n: tlms< tint we wear) Ii i\o no odour of their on n, 

rrptanation of Im 

pc?«Hi)n neither offeiisiat nor a»;n cable, tho\ atcjuire one or 

the other nhieh dipoiids on the iialim of (hi Kiihstame nitli niueli tlui 
are porfiimod'’ 

“ Non Suthnchs is a j)ure J)/tirma free from delilement It ncipiires, 
honeaer, the (pialit} of di Idcmeiit oaain^to the pefumuif; poner of i^nonnee 
Ignorance, on the other liand, lias nothin'; to do with punt\ We, no\or- 
theless, ppcak of its hoing nlile to do the nork of punt}, heeause it, m its 
turn, IS perfumed and partU ])unfie<l hj Snehness" * 


‘ 1 1 1 TO renderp 1 from Puramlrtl n b ChInMO \crsioii 

* Jnp'»neso Ru Inn (jnon) * JnrnnoBo (Inn mnlsii (mon) 

• StiznVi « FurIibIi Torsion f f \nnkn iij, » f Fliith pp 84 — S" 
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and gradually developos itself, and finally attains Nirvana. jNIanas- 
conscionsness similarly advances towards Nirvana, hut doo.^ no(. give any 
impression to Snclniess. 

Internal perfuming^' is also divided into (1) “essence-perfuming”’ and 
(2-) “acti\dt}’--pei-f liming.” 2 Now every one in this world shares a part of the 
essential nature of Snehness with Buddhas and Bodhisattvas. 'JMie impress- 
ion of this essential nature on suh-jeetiinty induces a desire for Nirvana 
and an aversion for Samsara. If, therefore, we consider e.‘'-sence-perfuining 
only, we are led to the conclusion that all living heings can attain enlighten- 
ment at the same time. Eveiy hody, wise or ignorant, would enter Nir- 
vS,na simultaneously, and would have equal powers of internal perfuming 
and Suehness-impressioii. . But such is not the case in this empirical world 
of ours. For the degree of each one^s delusion varies with the person, in spite 
of the power, possessed by each one in essence, of internal pcrfmniug, just 
as the defeets of eaeli mirror are of different decrees, althono-h all of them 
possess the power of reflection. 

We have, therefore, in order to attain Nirvana, to borrow assistance 
from onr spiritual teacher, the Buddha or Bodhisattva. The power of 
internal perfuming is the cause, hut the practice of the doctrines of Buddha 
and Bodhisatva is the condition of attainingr Nirvflna. This condition is 
termed “activity-perfuming” in 'The Awakening of Faith’, and is considered 
fi’om two aspects, universal^ and indiiddual.'* The latter one is further 
subdivided into proximate and ulterior. 

By the 'proximate condition’® is meant the cause which takes effect 
immediately, and by the 'ulterior condition’® the cause whose effect is 
gradual. Each of these, again, is subdiidded into the condition which 
increases the root of our merits, and the condition which induces us to enter 
into the holy path. 

I shall now explain these technical terms. E>sse]ice-]ierfamiiig is an 
operation of Suchness itself which is included in our essence and acts 
spontaneously. 


' Jap: Jitaiso-htivjid. 

Jap: Btj6cl6-yen, 

® Jap: Kin-yen, 


“ Jap: Yd-l-iniji'ii. 

* Jap: Shahdm-yc7). 
° Jap: Yen-yon, 
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fimdunonta! consoiousncvs nf actixit}"*,* am! tliL* (itlier, the “powor ^\lueh 
ftrenithcns the* con'*eio\i‘»ne'*< wliieli pirtjcul Of t!jc tliinl, one 

‘^‘'Irenj'thciw narticuhrisitiou”' ainl the other, “altaehinent”.^ In thi«i 
manner ue are constantly itmhiem;; (exoUin'r) the illn‘or> world ami are 
fateil to wander nlwnt in (ho Snn'^lra. So ninth for the “frnle of wandering 
ah ml” in hirth and tleath I hh dl now |>‘iss on to the *^^tc of 
rctnrninjf t«i” onr ‘How cry’ and jninuri* nlnMle. 

We have alr»*a*ly mention s! tint ignorance jvrfnmes Sucliness and that 
Th« *no»' prr.'ojn<t Snohne-"*, in \U turn, iinjta*s‘.e‘» ignorance. It is due 
ntinimte of Siichno^s that we ha\e the i^wer 
to attain eiih}x1ileiinient, and ilispcrH* the clomK of 

ij'noranco. 

A*'uu whde Suchne-*'* iin|»re'^«e** * ►oine of it-i purity on i*uhjettinti , 
tnpretfe I t'i\e'< it** impn*****!**!! to Snthnes> By iKilief in 

and practice of this doetnne, we ma\ attain Nir\i\na 'I’liis is the most 
profound and iniPtical |t»rt of A<\n;;ho**ha'h philo-ojilu 

The process hy whiih pnhjectmt) impres-e** Sui linens is tenned ‘internal 
iK’rfumini^*, orSuchnes-.|*erfnimnK, and thereiiM* ojK^ration (the impnssjon 
of this purified snhjcctmtv on Siuhntvs) is ternusl ‘extonuB or Siih- 
jeeti\iti-j»erfnniin^'’. The followuit; dnj^ram wd! help to make it cU ir — 


Suchneff. 

I 

Siifjieclitt/y. 

. ^ 

Siirhne^t, 


> Intern il iKJrFiimiiij; 

> llxteriml iKTruiminy. 


I 


Altaimmnt of Xinfiiii 


“Kxtcrnal jicrfuminj'” i-idii ideil into the “perrummj' of ( 1 ) particul insiii*'- 
conseiousness® and (i) c;;o or Manas-cousciousuess”.'' It is due to the 
first that w'c are unable to comprehend tlio idealistic doctrine, and that 
w’c comprehend the extoriial world as n real evibtciice. It perfumes Siiclmoss 


* Jup tonport hiiijiA 

* Jap 7 fhi lien Kuijiit 

* Jap kiinjiA 


• Jap jj'.liiii imijiil 

• lap /icht il\n kiiiijtH 

• Jap I lunjitl, 




CHAPTER VIH. 


THE TlEN-TAl SCHOOL E 


The fvmclameiital thoughts of the jHahilyaiia School consist of the idea 
of identity helwcen the veal and nnroal. To speak in 

The fundamental icloii 

of the Buddhist Onto- more philosophical terms, it professes to maintain 
logy. 

that the phenomenal and noumenal arc llic same and 
identical. Asvaghosha, in his “Awakening' of Faith”, illustrates the idea 
with an example of the water and waves : the water is real and the waves 
unreal. But as the water does not exist separately from the wa\'es, and the 
waves do not exist apart from the water, so the noumenon does not exist 
separately from the phenomena and the phenomena do not exist a])ai't from 
the noumenon. This doctrine is explained more clearly by Chi-che-ta-shih“, 
the founder of the Tien-t^i school. 

The Tien-tiii school has, for its basis, the canons of the “Saddharma 
Pundarika” or the “Lotus of the Good law”i*. •Chi-ehe-ta-shih studied 
carefully the Madhyamika-^Astra of Nagarjuna whence, as is clear from the 
following K^rika, he got some hints to found his own doctrine. 


“Things which are produced by causes and conditions, we say to be all 
Ewptiness ; they may also be given the name of Conventional iijj. Further 
they may be said to contain the import of the middle path E 


But it should be carefully observed in what light Chi-che-ta-shih took 
, . . , the three principles involved in the passage. He 

Tne three priuciples a. o 

of tins school. found these three principles — emptiness (Biini/atct'^) , 

eonventionality (Praj'fiapti^J and middle path (Madhyamct^) as the real 
means for the observation of Truth. These principles, according to this 
school, have an inseparable connection with each other and are not isolated. 
This is the reason why Chi-che-ta-shih called his own princiide the “Con- 


^ Japanese: Tendai. 

Jap ; Hokt!e^ky6. Or more fullj’’ “Myo-ho-ren-ije-kijCil' 
Chinese : Kai. Jap : Kc or Gc, 


- .Japanese : Ghitshn Daishi. 

■* Chinese ; Kung. Jap : ICii. 

” Chinese; Chnng Jap: Chti. 
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Idtf H lint i|tnlit\ lu tliL‘ nltnlrntt^s of Suchne'-s which 

.T'XiKtq uh in the tilHinmcMil of XinAin It immfests lU If in the «:lnpe 
of Uinl Ihis tintl 11 » Ihmltvi-, in I m <Iiii 1*1 into univorjiil anil inili\I(ltnl 
conilition**. 

fnliculmf ruiti/tnn ini]tlies nn uctixc form of the deep comjn-ssion 
(iniliMvami) of Ihnldlni nnl Holhi<itt\i«i All thinijs from the 
fir>>t n«pintion to the time when tin*} ntliin Ihuhllnhood, are bheltcred 
under the j'innlnn‘*hip of nil !lud<Ih*i< aitl Ib ldhi<ittv.is who lake the 
form of their ]»nvntH, K*r\nnt*<, fmnd*» or cnemie**, and OKsi^t in attaminj; 
NirxA'n IhuMha** and 11 »ilht*>ntlM*«. teat h .ill liMiif^ hiin^ and assist 
thim in nttainmij XiriAni, hOinetiiii(*> with the four mcthml-i of mter- 
tainnient,* wnnelitne'i with the mx or in nn\ other method, 

and make the ►lock iif the inentf of all hxiii}; KiH'r* incn*aH’ 

Pfor'in/*- cfiiititiou i-* the eondition due to ulmli home pi‘Oph an* 1«1 
In (attain) llnddhahool wathout nn\ ihln, heiniiM* of tlicir inlollectual 
powerh'in^ fnlU devohip*!, an 1 other condition® ►att'*fied 

tllt^rmr e'nififinit U the condition due to wliii h i^onu* pi*opIe rtn attain 
the lu'jiKst place only after Mihjection to lonj; trinmi,f, hi‘c-iUH* of 
their intclle.lnil fKiwerx not Win*' fulK deMh»|H‘il aiitl other eondilioiis 
hili*.lied 

Ijutecrnjl cmlifnii ►i^ntfie® Ih* niiner'^il iompiv<ion and wisdom of 
Hiuldhas or Tlodhifcaltxn®, through which the\ di*sin* to tITcil the imancipa- 
tnm of all h\in^ lani^fs univei>>dly. It |H.*r\nlcs and afficts all l)cinj;>, just 
as the moon hIuiics inpiill} on a hpU iidid pahue or on a piKir totta;;e 

bnch IS, m outline, the pliilusoplucal hide of the HluUitatlmtA pheno- 
incnolo^f} , 

‘ Tliu four iiiu*liol4 of rntirt'itnmf'nl nro ns fallows — 

(o) Dilna or Clinrit> (Jnn Fime) 

(b) ’ ' • 

(c) 

(d) 

* 1 iiu BIX kin Is of i>crfictlon — 

(n) JDdna 

(t) <!?na or Monilitv (Jnp Ji Im ) 

'' ■' 

a . ■ ■ 
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for twenty-two years the Prajn^pSrainitA, Sutras wliich belong to the so- 
called ^‘^partially developed MahA,yauism•’^ Lastly, the Lord Buddha 
preached the Saddharma-Pnndarika Sutra aud the Mahft-Nirvdna Sutra 
for eight years. According to the Tendai School, the highest and the 
most developed docti'ines were preached hy the Tathdgata in this ])eriod of 
his life. 

The Theoretical classification indicates an order from shallowness 
to deepness or from imperfection to pofeetion. Hem 

The Theoretical class- 
ification. Chi-che-tfi-shih made fonr divisions of the Tathfigata^’s 

Teachings, luz ; 

(1) CnUedion'^ (or the Tripitakas of Hinayanism), 

(2) Comwon'^ (or ordinary doctnnos fonud both in the Hinayana 
and a part of the MahAyana), 


(3) DisHiictiov^ (or extraordinary doctrines for the Bodhisattvas 
only), and 

(4) Perfection^ (or the doctrines of identity between Buddha 
and all living beings) which contains the main doctrine of the 
Tendai school. 


The Practical classification has reference to the teachings of Btiddha 

, according to the methods which he emploved for teach- 

The Practical classi- a 

flcation. different classes of people with different intellec- 

tual powers. Chi-che-tfi-shih made them four-fold : 

(1) The Sudden,^ 

(2) The Gradual,” 

(3) The Secret and 

(4) The Indeterminate.® 

By the Sudden^’ is to be meant an instructive method by which the 
Blessed One led people to the world of enlightenment suddenly, that is, 
without imparting any preparatory instruction. The Avatamsaka Sutra 
is said to fall under this category. 


' Jap : Zd-lcyo. 

® .Tap ; Ton-lctjo. 


® Jap : Ts{l-gy6. 
" Jap : Zei\-l-yf>. 


^ Jap : Bel-'kyo. 

’’ Jap : Hiviitsii-'kyfi, 


* Jap : Yen-gyt.' 

‘ .Tap : Fu-ji6-l:y6. 
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conlant tn-‘'Rt3'ns‘”, nhilc bo rejcttoil that of the YogftcAra Fcliool a*? tbo 
*‘'Di«;conIant tri-Bat\as’'*. 


But, licforo ^^e treat of tboM* three principle^, we ha\e to learn what 
Tl»e cltR«lfipfttinn of i** hnown the cla««ifieation of the Bu(I(lln*<5 
In^**^"** t('ncliin*:r^ in thi-? «cliool Chi-cbc-tfl-*;lnh dealt with 

the question from three ]>oints of \iew, air 


(1) The Periodical ; 

(2) The Theoretical :* and 
(.1) The Practical * 


By the ]yjriodieaI claesificatioii, we arc to mean the series of preaehiuj^ 
of the Ble««c<l One )n onler of the iKJriods of their 

The |>ono<lirnl rln»»i. 

<loli\cr\. Chi*<*he4A-«1nh dixided them into fi\e, 

\\7 J — 

(i) The Axatanisaha' (Sutra) 

(li) Tlio Apaun'’ (Sulni). 

(lii) The VaiimUa* (Sfitra). 

(tv) The PrajfiAiirtramitft** (Sfltn) and 
(v) I’he Sadharinnimndnriha and X>rxAna“ (SAtra). 

In the first ]>eriod of his life, the Biuhlha preached the Axatniiisaka 
SAtm which contains the most proftmml doctrine of ^lahA} amein. Acconl- 
ing to a tradition, tins SAtra xxas preacheil hy the Lonl Buddha for throe 
weeks soon after he had attained enlightenment. In the second ])eriod, as 
Chi-che-tA-slnh sa^ s, the Buddha preache<l the Agama SAtra for tw C‘l\ e } ears, 
at SaranAt near Benares Cit\. In the third period, the TatliAgata preached 
both the Hina} Ana and MahAx Ann SAtnts for eight } ears According to 
the orthodox opinion of the Tcndai school, some canons of ^faliAxanism, 
namely, the VimAlakirli SAtra,** the SxarnaprabhAsa SAtra'* and the 
LankAxatara SAtia, etc , xxcre preached h} the Blessed One in this period. 
In the fonith period, according to Chi-che-tA-sliili, the TatliAgata preached 
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as tlie subject and the object, and ‘aie"', mind and maticv, this and that, 
one and many, and tbe like. ^“^It is not so'’^, tberefoTO, is the only way in 
Avbicb onr mperfect bnman tongue can express tbe Truth. Hence tbe “prin- 
ciple o£ emptiness^’ is established in order to disjiel the imaginations of vulgar 
minds and to rectify our defective Hews about the universe and human life. 
In short, this principle is a negative method that ena])les men to get rid of 
their delusions. 

(2,) The Principle of ConecntionalUf : The mountains soar high up in 
Explanation of the the air, the water flows in the river, star.s adorn the 
thjhaUty. flowcrs beautify tbe earth ; all these have 

distinctive existences. These existences, however, are not real, but are only 
conventional. In other words, they are all subject to the law of causation ; 
they could not have their respective existences ndthout causes and conditions. 
This law of causation is technically called “the principle of conventionality” 
in the Tendai school. And the daw of causation', according to this school, 
is not hin g but an active iirinciple of the Truth or Eeality ; hence individual 
existences in the universe are not independent manifestations apart from the 
Beality. 

(3) The\pTinciple of Middle Path - : This is established in order to explain 

Explanation of the the relation between the above two principles. Truth 
Principle of Middle- 

path. seems like a white paper when w^e look upon it from 

the stand point of the first principle, ^emptinessb while it seems like a colour- 
ed paper when we look upon it from the stand point of the second, ^conven- 
tionality’. Under these circumstances. Truth is threatened to bo divisible. 
As it has already been pointed out, all things have existence on account 
of cause and condition, and their existence is impossible without the law of 
causation. Therefore they may be called “either existence or hinijaidf and 
“neither existence nor smujaiitP This is the middle path which forms the 
fundamental world-view of the Tendai school. When Ave look upon pheno- 
mena from the stand-point of the principle of the middle path, all of them 
are manifestation of the Truth. In other words, we must discover the truth 
even in the insignificant blade of grass or the minute dust,as their existence 


* Japanese; Ke-tau 


- Jap; Ch'd-tni, 
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By tho 'Gradual* is to be meant a method whicli is emplo^'cd to make 
the people ojwn their mind’s eye gradually, that i^?, with aids of various 
kinds of preparatory instnietion, and at last, develops their insight tho- 
roughly. According to the Tendai school, the doctrine of the Agama Sdtra, 
the Vaijmlya SAtra and the Pmjfiftpftramitft Sutra arc of this category. 

By the 'Secret* is to l>c meant the method hy which the Buddha taught 
a special cla«s of people wlio word notable to hear and understand his teaching 
in public. 

And lastly, tbc 'Indeterminate* shows that some of the Bmldha*8 
teachings are very \ride and lofty in their import, so that his disciples 
understood them in difTenmt senses as the difterent degrees of their intcllcc- 
tnal power pcrmitto<l. 


¥ 


¥ 


¥ 


TITK TIIRKE PRTNCIVIACS*. 

{IJ The Prineiple of Pmptine^i^ i All things arc emptiness when wo 
T)rplanntion of tlie ohscia'c them from the standpoint of transcendental 
^ truth; for they arc products of causes and conditions. 

Emptiness or Sdn^ata never means 'nothingness' ; hut it means "the unrea- 
lity of the phenomenal world**. Or more properly speaking, it simply 
means "Not** like the U U not so of the Brihadftranyaka Upanishatla. In 
other wools, the different imaginations and observations of men wlio cannot 
see through the true nature of things, arc far away from the Truth ; for the 
realm of Truth is beyond our con\’entional or relative knowledge. We can- 
not even say that "It is’* ; because ewrything that exists pre-supposes that 
which does not exist; existence and non-cxistenco arc relative terms as much 
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are 

Bodliisattva and Buddha. Bach of these ten Dh^tus, according to this school, 
possesses ten characteristics which are : — (1) Yat-lalisJtana^ (form) ; (2-) 
Tat-svablidvam^ (essential nature) ; (3) Yat-bJidvatd^ (substance) ; (4) Yat- 
halam'^ (power or force) ; (5) Yat-lcriyd^ (action); (6) Yat-Jcdramm^ (cause) 
(7) Yat-prntyai/cY (condition) ; (8) Yat-Mryam.^ (effect) ; ("9) Yai- 
jjkalcwY (retribution); arid (10) Yat-uttarasamaia^^ (the final indentity). 

Each of the ten Dh&,tus again possesses the nature of all the ten Dhatus. 
This is the reason why a man is capable of becoming a Buddha, as also the 
beings of hell or of the animal world are capable of becoming Buddhas. 
Hence it is expressed in the Mah^yelna-Chikwan that ^The essential natru’e 
of all living beings is pure ; all are manifestations but of one single thought 
which is identical with all living beings, Buddhas and Bodhisattvas. We 
wander in the scmsdra owing, to the activity of that thought and attain 
NirvS,na through operation of the same thought.'’"’ Again, it is said in the 
same book — “There is no single thought that does not possess the ten 
Dh^ltus, each klhdtu^ possesses the natiu'e of the ten ‘'dhMus’. Hence 
ultimately there become one hundred klh&tus,^ each of these 100 klh&tus^ 
possesses, as shown above, ten kinds of characteristics ; so that finally there 
are one thousand characteristics. These again are possessed- by each of the 
three worlds, viz\ Bhajana-loka or Mother Earth, Paanca-Skandlia-loka and 
Sattva-loka or the world of animate things. Thus there are ultimately three 
thousand worlds. One thought =10 dhatus; lOdhdtusxlO dliatus=100 
dliMus ; 100 dhatus X 10 characteristics =10 00 dhatus; 1000 dhatus x 3 
kinds of worlds = 3000 dliMus. 

, Now to return to the main theory, the three thousand dhatus are included 

Tlio whole universe in one thought. By the three kinds of worlds are to 
is identical with one 

thought. be meant (1) the five skandhas, (2) the b rin g beings 

and (3) mother earth. The first is individual, the second social and the 

- Jap: Nijozo-sh6. ’ Jap : JYi/o-se-fai. 

® Jap: Nijo-zc-in. ^ Jap: ITyo-ze-ycn. 

Jiip: N’yo-zc-lwn-matsu-hju-hyo-to. 


* Jap : 2{yo~Zc-so. 
’ Jap: Nyo-zc-sa. 

^ Jap ; Nyo-zc-hu, 


* Jap : Nyo-zc-ril-{, 
' Jap : Nyo-Ze-'Tiwa. 
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!•? not mcauinglc"* Wc must not, thcrtfoa, foi^t tlntm c\cr 5 phenomenon 
or indiNulu'il ^\t nn\ ivcognire the hght of Truth Or more BudcUnstically 
ppoakmg, ue shouhl tomprehcml tint tin. inountnins wlucli sour high up m 
the nir, the water wluth Hows in the stream, tin •stars tint adorn the sk} or 
the flower* wlneh doeonle the earth, nre all manifestations of the supicmc 
reaht} , tliercforc, wc mij eiijo^ the ciiehantuig mows of the realm of Truth 
through their manifest ition Nai, the phenomena themseUes arc re\eahng 
to us t!ie teachings of 1 ith\g-it ns the great Oennan jioct, Goethe, said — 
■*‘The highest would lie to understand that all ficts are thcm«:cl\cs theory 
The a7urc itilour of the sk} recalls tons the fundamental law of cliromatics 
We must not st'ok ain thing l»chmd phenomena, for the) themceUts arc our 
kssoiic 

Tnith.is thus considtaal lu this «ehool from tlireM) points of new nega- 
In wint tu tiio (««wy/T/</), ])ositut and the iiitcrmedi- 

llinp jnncijlcB nro 

w)nc< riant » atc, ( Multi ft PtUfi) These three pnnciplcs are not, how - 

cier, isolated from one mother hut are ni«tjnnh!t, or more properl) s^ieak- 
mg, tlic) n\x ^•e^feetU coiiconlant, lioeuisc when we think of the negatiic 
pnnciplo, the |Kisiti\o,”a.s also the middle, are coiisidercel therewath, and iica 
versa It IS not allowable, therefore, to make an) distinct demarcation with 
regard to these three principles 

So much for the outline of the doctrine of 1 hree Principlea in the Tendai 
School W c must now pnicctsl to the theor) — 

'‘THAT TlIRLi: THOUSAND DIIAtUS AUD INCLUDED IN OR 
IDRNTIOAL W ITII ONR THOUGHT " 

But, before entering into the import of the thooi), I must stop foi a 
Explnnution of tl o whilc to e\plam what arc the ten ‘DhAtus* and the 

tl rcc thousan l worl Is • . 

ten characteristics of tilings The ten DhAtus are the 
biv kinds of CMstcnce namcl). Hell, Bietas, Boasts, Demons, Man, and 
Heaven, and the four kinds of sages namcl), the SrA\aka, rAat)rka Buddha, 

‘ Di I*aul Cars D dll i8ni and its Clristinn Cntica I 09 
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(3) Intellectual and emotional Idesa ; Two kinds of Hesas are treated 
under tliis name as one in this seliool ; they are treated as two in the 
Sarvastitvavadin and other schools. Bnt^ as the exj)lanation is the same 
in all the schools, I hope you will see them in details in an earlier lecture 
‘‘Karma-phenomenology^h This may be called ^Tndividual klesa^^. 


The question that naturally next demands solution is, how to dispel 
Tiie three coutempla- kinds of klcsas? And the Solution is met 

tcT^dispei^^Le %hree conception of the three-fold contempla- 

tions — ^^rhe contemplation of “Emptiness^^, the contem- 
plation of “Conventionality^^, and the contemplation of the “Aliddle Path”. 
(1) The contemplation of '^emptiness"’ removes the intellectual and emotional ■ 
delusions which make us blind about the universal truth, and confine us 
to the unreal world. The most successful method is to view all things as 


produced by causes and conditions so as to result in ^sunyat^b By this 
contemplation, we may realise the knowledge of the equalit}’’ of all things 
('samata-jfi&na^) and attain the vhtue of 'prajn^’ or wisdom. (^) The 
contemplation of ^conventionality^ solves the question that, if all is one 
(sarvam ejeam) and if there is no difference between the vulgar and the 
Buddhas in their real nature, why is it that we suffer from pains while the 


Buddhas are absolutely in peace ? and why is oiu daily life so defiled that 
we cannot enjoy happiness, while the lives of the Buddhas are so happy that 
they never experience any pains or sufferings ? By this contemplation we 
may realise ^AlargajMna^ or the knowledge of the holy path, and attain the 
virtue of ^Moksha’, deliverance. (3) The contemplation of Aliddle Path 
dispels the extreme views, namely, those of existence or non-existence, 


sameness (^samata^) or difference (‘^nanata^) and the like. That is to say, 
when they hear the doctrine which teaches the sameness of the Buddhas and 
the vulgar in their essence, they cling to the idea that there is not any 
distinction between the enlightened and common people, the elderly and 
the young, the rulers and the ruled, and so on. While otherwise, they would 
fall into the error that there is a wide gap between the Buddhas and the 
vulgar, the rulers and the ruled — -and others, and thus give up their pro- 
gressive spirit and aspiration after Buddhahood. The contemplation estab- 



tlilnl Tint h to k\\, wboiwiT tlun? nn* hxin*; Ivcin^-*, (htiv >•< tlio 

^\orlcl of fi\i' flximlln** ; nin! H*cut\ in Mlmh tljo\ ntt ; nnd uliertvir 
tlioa' iv KxnctN, then* r<mntn or Intnl wlun* Wimr^ Ijm A«» onrlj 

of tliCM* thm* kind-* of norld-* j*<»*‘v<'hh 1000 clnnt tort'-tic**, tlxa como to 
U* 0000 worlds or Mh\tu«\ AihI !1h*k* 1000 worlds ot dkAttjs ore im-liidnl 
in tlic thonj'hl of nil luin;; Ump*. Iltmi it h-nul in A!nh^l\Am-Clukwnn; 
“lln'M' 0000 Minins' nro nuIndM in«M.r) lli(»n^ltt or e\i r\ tlton‘;l>t 
0000 MliMu'-’. Wo rlnmld not M) lint tlion';ht wiiuh Ufori' nn«l 
‘dliMus’ c<nno aft<r, or lltit 'dl»\tUHS’omo Kfon ninl tlionijht oomos nft« r," 
Somntli of tlir thoor) tint ono tlioii^lit tlmv tlion*nnd MhAtus'. 

Now, wo hliall to llio do»tnii« of tljo '*! Iirtt ncxsinltiiu to 

tlu* T< ndii Srln'«»l. 


TiiKTiir.oin or km;s\ 

'llu' nn* of thnx' kind*, iniinU (!) Innoniifx , (i) NnmlKrU'j** 
}<])an>tlm <f ilfl Inixlnuns, (ht. tt) , nnd (d) 

ilrw Ltnd*«rt^4ii* IntilKitnil mid im'ilinin) imin* Acnmlmj; to tliu 
Tindni kIiooI, tlu*^* llmv kK*'i>i mv imt difTtnnt from ono nnother in 
tluir 1ml mx* hi onU in tluir ojhmIjoih IaI ns cxphin thtm 

K?jKiniUh. 

(1) Ipionnco* TIiIh in tlic fiindzinK iitn) kli*^i, 1 h nij; n Inndniux' for 
tin* ri};lit nnden-tnndinj; of tin* ml nntim* of tlnn^*. This is, to hjHnk in 
iniKlim jiliriM**»lo^^^, llie nnivtn-M kk<i 

(2) The iVHjv/icr/<'«« kh-Aa: Six, tnjnuk\ nnd I'lniditmiiH itc , of hum in 
III hocict) nre ilifTtniit, thon|;h, in <K*i*nu*, tln\ jhi*'*!**’' the Kitne 

humiiu intuR* ; pome an* found wik*, while oIIilin or fooli*!)!, poimc Wcomo 
mmistcrp, othern eooln's, nivlpoim SikiuI onhr is to he kipth) their 
restriction to the repjKttiie IntsmtKS which corresjioiidH to ihtir own cnjnut), 
PCX, conditions etc Ah the \nntt} «f hnmiin Uin^s is inliiiitc m the 
world, thcie ur* iminherltss kU^in of this kind, like the Kjuid* in the 
(Inngcs, wliicli inndci them from oIi-itmii;; POuilonUr Thiis is called 
“the bocial kluSa” in model ii phraseulOc^) . 
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Nirvilnam. This conclusion may seem to bo mthor a bold and rovolul ion- 
ary proposition ini he do“-malic histoiy of Buddhism. But it is nothin*^ mort‘ 
than a natural development of the spirit that was bn'athed in the orij^inal 
views of its founder. We must not, therefore, be suipnsed ^vhen we find 
the following passages in the Vise.^ba-einta-bmhma-parijirieha Sutni ” : — 
^^The essence of things lies in their freedom from attaehmenf, attribute 
and desires, that is in truth. In essence thoj’ are pure, and, as they are 
pure, \ve know that what is the essence of birth -and death, that is 
the essence of NirvAna; that what is the essence of NirvAiui that 
is the essence of birth and death. In other words KirvAna is not 
to be sought outside of this world, which, though tmnsient, is, in 
reality, nothing more than KirvAna itself. Ik'cause it is contrary to 
reason to imagine that there is Kirvana and that, there is mimh-a, and that 
the one lies outside the pale of the other; and therefore, that we can attain 
KirvAna only aftei we have annihilated or escaped the world of birth and 
death. If wc arc not hampered by our confused subjectivity, this our 
wordly life, is an activity of NirvAna itself.’^' Vasubandhu eK])resscs the 
same views in his Avork entitled “ The Discourse on Ihuldha-essence 
All sins transformed into the constituents of cnlightement ! 

The vicissitudes of SamsAra transformed into the beautitude of NirvAna! 
All these came from the exercise of the great religious discipline; 

Beyond our understanding, indeed, is the mystery of all Buddhas 
Goethe has made the Earth-Spirit sing : — 

“ In the hoods of life, in the storm of deeds, 

I move up and down, 

I go to and fro, 

Birth and the graA^e, 

An eternal sea 
A ehanging strife, 

A glowing life. 

Thus I create the roaring loom of time 
And weave the liAong garment of the Deity. 

1 Nanjid'n Cnt.No. 189 (Bodhimei), No. 190 (Knmarnitvn), mid No. 197 (DhurmnrakRha). 

- iYowj/o’.-i Cat. No. 1220, 
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hshes the adamantine law of Buddhism that “ sameness n ithout difference 
IS sameucbs w mngl) concei\ cd, and difference n ithout samenesis is difference 
wrongly conceued^’ Thus we are neither entirely identical with, nor 
absolutely diffeient from, the Buddhas, and the unu ersal tnith lies al way s 
in the middle path and not in the extreme e must recogni«e that there 
is a road to lead ns to Buddhahood and should not give up our progre«si\e 
splint or aspiration The baneful effect of exti*emc method*!, to tahe a 
Imng example, is M\ndly mamftst in the obstacle to a healthy progiess of 
the Indian people by their extreme mows of the taste system Tlie middle 
way, be it theoretical or practical, is to be realised by the contemplation of 
the middle path, by tins contemplation we may turn the fundamental klesoy 
Ignorance, into uniiersal knowledge i^andkarajudniC), and through their 
knowledge is to he realised the airtiic of Dhannakd^a 

But hou IS it that ignorance may be turned into knowledge? 

It IS a remarkable feature of MahAy^ina Buddlii«m to maintain the ^^eu 

, , . thatu in or “what is sm or delusion, that is 

IgQoraacQ anu intell '* 

genceareono iiitelhgencc^* In fact, thiee kinds of klelas which I 

ha\ e mentioned aho\ c arc merely the darkness produced hy our owm confused 
subyectinty , the throe kinds of knowledge, on flie other hand, aie merely 
the hnghtnes« produced hy the training of our own intellectual power* As 
a physician saies the life of a sick man with application of morphia, while a 
lohber kills others with it, so also the wise aspirant for Buddhahood enjoys a 
peaceful life througii the cultiiation of his mind oi will, while the fool falls 
into hell and suffers a painful lite thioiigh the di«oluteness of his mind oi 
will It IS on this that Asanga sa\s 


I e “ As theie IS no phenomenon separated fiom reality, so when 
de!5enbing5fl?«^/e4ia or ignorance, wi‘;e jieople are of opinion tliat it is intellect 
it'self ” (aiidi/d ca holhis ca ekan ) 

From this stand point, the Mah^yAna Buddhists go to the conclusion 
that 2^ii\dna and Samsdra are one "Yas Samsaras 
tat NinAnam ” 11 what i« hiith and death that is 


Nirvana and *5a 
Pflra are one 
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7:oUs o£ iEous ago, I have arrived at supreme and perfect enlightenment. By 
way of example, young men of good family, let there he the atoms of earth 
of fifty hundred thousand myriads of /cotis of world ; let there exist some 
man who takes one of those atoms of dust and then goes in an eastern 
direction fifty hundred thousand myriads of l"oUs of worlds further on, 
there to deposit that atom of dust ; in this manner let the man carry away 
from all those worlds the whole mass of earth, and in the same manner, 
and, hy the same act as supposed, deposit all those atoms in an eastern 
dii'cction. Now would you think, young men of good famil}^, that any one 
should he able to imagine, weigh, count, or determine (the number of) those 
wwlds ? The Tathagata having thus spoken, the Bodhisattva Mah^sattva 
Maitreya and the entire host of Budliisattvas replied : " They are incalcul- 

able, 0 Tathagata, those worlds, countless beyond the range of thought. 
Not even all the ^ravakas and Prat^'-ekabuddhas, 0 Tathfigata, with their 
noble Imowledge, will be able to imagine, weigh, count, or determine them. 
For us also, 0 Tathagata, who are Bodhisattvas standing on the place 
whence there is no turning back, this point lies beyond the sphere of 
comprehension; so innumerable, 0 TathS.gata, are those worlds.'’^ 

“This said, the Blessed one spoke to those Bodhisattva Mah^sattvas 
as follows : I announce to you, young men of good family, I declare to you : 
However numerous those worlds where that man deposits those atoms 
of dust and w'^here he does not, there are not, young men of good family, 
in all those hundred thousands of myriads of Tcotis of worlds, so many dust 
atoms as there are hundred thousands of myriad /cotis of iEous since I 
have arrived at supreme and perfect enlightenment.'*^ 

The real qualities of Tathagata are so inmamerable and so incalculable 
that the end of it would be difficult to reach, though we continue to enu- 
merate them for immeasurable JSons. He is the master of the law, the 
king of truth and the lord of all beings. Thus we read in the “Sutra of 
the Lotus of the Good laws** the following gdilids : — 

* Correct grammatical form must be ^ tbink tbe antbor bag ased tbe form, 

gnkc of the metro. 
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Do you not Rco here a most explicit expression of the ^lah^^'anistic 
sentiment’ 


* 


¥■ ¥■ 

THE CONCEPTION 01' BUDDILV-KA.YA IN THIS SCHOOL 
According to the Tondai School, the doctrine of the Madhjamika and 
YlJu^ua^adln Schools is tailed the " Bodlii‘^tt\ a or the ‘Vehicle for 

aspinng to Bnddhahood”, while its own doctrine IS termed the “Buddln- 
}^nV* or the "> chicle of the Enlightened one” And the Buddln-k^ja-Mew 
of this school entircl) depends ujioii the “ Sutra of the Lotus of the Good 
law”, from the beginning to the end I do not, therefore, hesitate to say 
that there 18 , in fact, no Tendai School without the “Lotus of the Good 
law*^ {Sadtl/iariiia-jmmlartla) 

^ilost of the IUnajani«.ts think that ^akhjamum became all wi'ic atGaja 
about twont) five conturios ago, but Mnh'ljanists, at least the followers of 
the Tendai School, believe that he has been tbc All-wise from etcinit) It 
IS called bj himself to he a delusion to think that he had attained enlighten- 
ment under the Bodln-treo near Gaj a, because he has not only existed from 
eternity hut he is the All-wise, the Buddlia from the hogiuning Thus it 
IS preached in the “Lotus of the Good law”‘ as follows — 

“The Blessed One, considering that the Bodhisattvas repeated their 
prajer three times, addressed them thus Listen then, joimg men of good 
family The force of a strong resolve which I assumed is such, joimg 
men of good family, that this world, including gods, men, and demons, 
acknowledges Now has the TathAgata ^ akj amuni, after going out from 
the home of the ^ak^as, arrivel at supreme and perfect enlightenment, on 
the summit of the terrace of enlightenment at tlie town of Gaya But, young 
men of good family , the truth is that many hundred thousand rajuads of 

‘ feacrecT Book of tUo Fa's! 1 o1 XXI p 20S 

■JO 
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“Grasses and shrubs drink the water of one essence which issues from 
the cloud according to their faculty and reaeh/^ 

“And all the trees greatj small and mean, drink that water according 
to their growth and faculty, and grow lustily/^ 

^TR^jmrwf m: \ 
i7#r^2T: ii 

“The great plants whose ti'unk, stalk, hark, twigs, pith, and leaves are 
moistened by the water from the cloud develop their blossoms and fruits/^ 

They yield their products, each according to its own faculty, and reach 
the particular nature of the germ j still the water emitted is of but one 
essence/'’ 

^ €tf^ ^ 1 

“In the same way, Kasyapa, the Buddha comes into the world like a 
rain-eloud, and, once born, he the world^s Lord, speaks and shows the real 
course of life/^ 

riwr^TS’f 11 

“And the great Seer, honoured in the Avorld, including the gods, speaks 
thus : I am the Tathagata, the highest of men, the Oiua ; I have appeared 
in this world like a cloud/'’ 



T1I^ 11L\-TVI ^tiioor 


28 J 


“It IS, O KAs) -ipi, as if a cloud nsiij" above the horizcn throuds all 
spaces and covers the earth ” 


“That great cloud, full uitli water, is wreathed witli flashes of lightning 
and dcliglit^, b) its thundering noise, all creatures ” 

'ii45llllHlr<^(rtb<^ sTlf^ ^mnniri: It 
“II 3 obstnicting the huiibeams, it makes the region cool , and gradu- 
all} lowering so ns to come in reach of the hand", it sprinkles water all 
around ** 

^ ''Jef I 

“And so, flashing on ON erv side, it |Kmrs out an abundant mass of 
water ocpialb, and refreshes thi> earth ” 


^ SITflT I 

TOTf% f^nryr^^r ^tr[ 1 

qi'Tjs, ^ ^ II 




“And all herbs which have sprung up on the face of the earth, all 
gra«ses, shrubs, foiest trees, other trees small and great, the vanous crops, 
and whatever is green in hills, caves and thickets , all those grasses, shrubs, 
and trees arc refreshed by the cloud which refreshes the thirsty earth and 
waters the medicinal plants “ 


m 
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^ TO iTOFi: i 

cit^ ^ TO^rf^— i 

^ ^ TOTT^ t ^ II 

recreate tlie whole \vorlcl like - a cloud shedding its water M'ithout 
distinction; I have the same feeling for' respectable people as for the low; 
for moral persons as for the immoral ; for the depraved as for those 
Avho observe the rule of good conduct; for those Avho hold sectarian views 
are sound and correct/^ 


it TO fro^^T TOTOTT 11 


‘‘1 preach the law to the inferior as well as to persons of superior under- 
standing and extraordinary faculties ; inaccessible to weariness^ I spread 
in season the rain of the law/^ 


^ ^TOfcif 11 

“After hearing me^ each according to his facult}’-^ the several beings 
find then' determined place in various situations, amongst gods, men, 
beautiful beings, amongst Indras, Brahmas, the monarchs or rulers of the 
universe/"’ 



TO ^5 I 


TBTRTT II 

TOr^TTOT TOT ^ 1 

TO^'^Tp^TOd ^ TO xTit^c^i l' II 


“As the rays of the sun and the moon descend alike on all men, good or 
bad, without deficiency in one case or surplus in the other; so the wisdom 
of the Tathagata shines like the sun and the moon, leading all beings without 
partiality/"’ 

Such is the view of Buddha-kaya in this school ; I shall now proceed 
to examine the theory of the Avatamsaka school. 



lll> 1I>N IVl 'SCIIOOI 


28 ") 


“I shall refresh all beiUjjb ^\ho‘5e bodies irt inthcrcd, who aic clo^^gcd 
to the tnplc world , I shall bring to felicity those that are pining away with 
toil*’, gi\c them pleasures and final rest” 

“Hearken to me, 3 c hosts of gods and men, apiiroach to behold me 
I am the Tathftgata, the Lonl, who Ins no superior, who appears m this 
w orld to save ” 

^ ^PRfTT II 

“To thou'Jands of /oti# of liMtig beings I preach a pure and most 
bright law that has hut one scojk, to wit, dclneranee and rest” 

i 

TO f% TOf^rro^ ^ ^ 50^ 11 

“I preach with Cl the same \oite, eonstantl) taking enlightenment 
as m} text Tor this is ccpial foi all , no partiaht) is m it, neithei hatred 
nor affection ” 

TO TO Hci^rfw ^fror towcto ctot ii 


“I am mexorablo and beai no love iioi liatred towards am one, and I 
proclaim the law to all creatures wathout distinction, to the one as well as 
the other ” 


{ f^iF^rrfTOT TTW ^ 1 


^'Whether walking, standing, oi sitting, I am exclusively occupied with 
tins task of proclaiming the law I noaei get tired of sitting on th 
chair I have asce ided 
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Tendai school. He wrote two famous treatises embodying his theory^ 
namely the Go-lcio-shi-hoa'n’’ or “The Theoretical and Practical sides of 
the Five Doctrines/'’ and, “The Theory of the Dharma-loka^^ (Hokkai- 
kwan-mon).^ The theory of this school was perfected by Fd-tsan- who 
was given the posthumous title of Hhien-sheu-ta-sbili. ® 

This school derives its name from the ‘^Biuldlidratammhi-maJidvaijndi/d- 
Tbe origin of this which is the canon of this school. This 

sittra is ascribed to the Buddha himself • tradition 
says that it was preached by the Tathagata as soon as he obtained Budda- 
hood at Gaya, and that the Buddha expressed thereby the highest truth 
realized by him. The Tathagata is said to have declared : “Alas ! Alas ! 
All Imng beings do not know or see, on account of their ignorance, 
the fact that they possess the same wisdom and virtues as the Tathilgatas. 
I will show them the Hloly PatlF which’ shall enable them to become 
entirely free from false notions and attachment, and shall make them 
realise that they possess in themselves the boundless wisdom which is, by 
no means, di-fferent from that of the Buddhas.’’^ 

It is also said that most of the audience found it too difficult to follow 
him at the time ; and, therefore, they behaved like the 

The position of this 

stitra among the Bud- deaf and dumb. This period is called the ^Dawn^ in 

dhist canons. 

Buddhism. 

The Avatamsaka school, calls this sutra as the ^MuladJtarwa-cah'a’ or 
the “Root Doctrine of Buddhism,-’-’ and the other siitras, with the exception 
of the SuddJiarmcqmndarU'a, as the “Branch Doctrines" (^^kha-dharma- 
eakra). SuddJiarmajmndarU'a, according to this school, is one “from 
the branches to the root". The three are called the Tri-dhamacahra. 

F;i-tsan divided the Buddhist canons into five classes, ^^z : (1) the 

Tho classification of JUndydm, (2) the Jiidmary doctrine of the Mahdydna, 
thn c.anons. 

(3) the laier doctnne of the Mahdydna, (4) the doctrine 
of the Bhydva or Contemplative School and (.5) the perfected Mahdydna, 
that is the doctrine of his own school. 


^ Isanji’s Cat. Iso. 1596. 

* .Tapanopc ; Kcvju-Ttnt^ihi, 


- Japanese: JSo-zo. 

* Nanpo’s Cat. Xo, 87, 


CHAPTER IX 


THE AVATAMSAKA SCHOOL • 

The Bharmalol a~Pkenomenolo{/y ^ 

The Madhyamika, Yogacara and othei Mah lyAna schools do not go 

The special feature of ke) ond the explanation of the relation between phe- 
the Ayatansaka sc) ool 

nomena and the nomnenon, and consequently do not 
undertake to discuss the relation between, one phenomenon and another The 
Avatamsaka school deals with this latter subject This school marks the 
final development of the Buddhist philosophy The Tien Tai and the 
Avatamsaka schools are regarded as the tno most beautiful flowers 
m the garden of the Buddhistic thought One is called the orchid m the 
spring and the other the chry santhemum in the autumn , that is to say, they 
are the last and also the best products of Buddhist thought It is the 
doctrines of these two sy stems, that the Chinese schools, viz the Mantra, 
the Bhydna and the Sukhdiatnyuha, as well as the Japanese Nichtren school 
sought to realize by experiment and practice 

Both the Tien Tai and the Avatamsaka schools arose and developed m 
China where Buddhism found the most congenial soil next to that in the 
land of its origin, as China was already of a rationalistic temperament 
The Tien Tai school, as I luv e already said, developed from the doctrine of 
Madhyamikaxdda, the development taking place in Southern China The 
Avatamsaka sprang np in the North of China as a descendant of the 
YogAcAra school, it claims to have been founded by the great ASvaghosha 
himself, and they call him its hrst patriarch and NfigAiguna the second, the 
thii'd patriarch, according to it, is 'lu-rVshun,^ as a matter of fact, he is 
tlie real founder of this school He was bom in the reign of 
the Choan dyoiasty which ruled over China between 557 and 589 
A D , and wais a contemporary of Chih-ehe«ta sluh w ho founded the 

‘ Chincoe Jfwa yen tsun Japanese Ke-gon ahtH 

* Japane<e Hnlla /«•» 71 roj ■» Tapanree ji n 
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are two kinds of dliarmas^ conventional and transcendental, out of which the 
real dharmas alone exist in the present and in the present onl 3 ^ The ad- 
vocates of this theory are the Prajnaptivadins. * (5) The fifth theory insists - 

upon the real existence of dharmas in the transcendental state only, while, it 
denies all existence of tilings in the conventional state. The Lokottaravfi- 
dins support this theory.” (G) The sixth denies all real existence of 
dharmas both in tlie conventional and transcendental states. According to 
it, things are only words and names. The Susukhavridivyavahfirika 
school believes in this speculation. •'’ The above six theories belong to the 
Hinay^ina, the next four to the Mahayana. (7) The theory of the Madhya- 
mikavadins or the ^unyavada which I have alread}^ explained is the first of 
them.'^ (8) The next one accepts reality or Suehness but denies the 
permanent existence of phenomenal things. This is the doetiane 
of the Lankavatara-sutra and the Awakening of Faith. (9) The Ninth 
theory is one which declares that Suchness is beyond description and per- 
ception. This is the doctrine of the Vimalakirti-sutra.® (10) The last is 
the theoiy of the Avatamsaka School itself which we shall now discuss in 
detail.'^ 


THE THEORY OE THE DHARMA-LOKA PHENOMENOLOGY. 


According to this school, the universe is the manifestation of the One 
. . . Great Spirit, the corresponding Sanskrit expression 

eluded m one mind. being “ e/caaittdnfa?’-ffaki-cUarma-loka/’ which literally 

means the “ One Mind in which is included the whole of the universe". 
This One Mind is not finite or relative, it is, on the contrary, infinite and 
absolute. The relation between the One Mind and the universe is described 
as the reflection of the moon and stars in the ocean ; we see the objective 


1 Japanese : The gen-ts{i:-l:c-j{tsu-sli'(t. 

- Japanese : The zdku-mo-sMn-jitsii-shH. 
3 Japanese: The sho-ho-ta'n-myo-sh'A. 

* Japanese ; The sho-h6-l-ai-lc{l-sh'6,. 

= Japanese: The sMn-iol:ii -fit,- shin-sh'A. 

® Japanese : The so-so-gii-aetsii-sli'd. 

’ Japanese : The yen-myo-gu-tolcu.-sh’d. 
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AVjth the ffsl \\e nn? rnmiliir *1110 Pnm'irj’ doenne of the 

^t^hA\Ilna’ iinlunt(M the Madh^nmtka-aSdi nnd the VjjriAna\*A(In Iti*« 
n1«o callisl ^inrljilU Mih\)aMi*'m*. The *lAtor doctnne of the 

Mah‘t}uin' is tl«e mme p\on to A'svnj^v^haV |«!nl<«onh\ of Suchne<.5 and the 
Tien Tii doctrin* of ld(nlit\. 'DhtiAnadoelnne' die theor\ of the 
rontemphluv hoot whieh hoM* that citilemphlion i< in li<jK'n*nt le for 
the nttunment of mli^hlenment, *The l*«rf«v!«l >tnhfi}Ana' \* the epithet 
rlnme«1 for il< o\m df^'tnne li\ the A\ntim«nVn wh»)l Tlie most notable 
ft-atnn* of till** thc«^n »« that it rxplim* th • nftftn-i 

Hr»a onj The dt*tinrti in t« mv!«\ n« Ins Blrrnh l»<vn jwintesl nut, 

nith a Noen to p\e thf' In^ln^'t plire to thiir own A\‘antam‘nkn ifehool 
We inn \ n'»l noeept the dif*m<'lj »fi, hut it ii n« \erthi !i'<* tme tlinl the Tien 
Tni an 1 thi« fa h^l n. present "fulK de\o! Mnlj*^\-nm*rn'’. In !ii< tmti-^, 
lVil<in di«cn«^es lliei-' *fin* hin 1« of the Hti h11n*t 1) h tniu'* * 

He FiUlmles the Fine Dck tnn< <«»*•» Tin 55ehix»!4h m of nhirli nrv 
.... . . Hjtm*nm»tje Ihfon* proc«aMiii 4 to dKiian the 

F ti-hrl# -in of 0 «' ' * 

tluxjfi, of th* DlLirmad 'Vn^Plu notmnol(v^\, it 

isnoivsarv to iiotioi' hn Hi th Tin Khiv)!*, m thev form an intn^ 
dnetuin to theTheon of the A\nla!n*aia*» (1) Fin*! of tlie-a' is tint of the 
iiho iniintnm a pinnnm nt exi'ti nr«* of oVin ;n of jKr^»n« nnd 
tlmi'Ts, /;w/^;AjVn;rt and in * (2) The NHHjnd jinnKiimdi the 

cxi‘<tciux' of the tn< ntnl nnd mntinnl tiling in tlie notinunnl ntnte, nnd 
denu*s tho cxihtimv* of the «Viii« of |mvins The P »r\fthtit\Ti\tVlins 
n*pre^ont this \iei\.* (O) 'Ihe thml theorv dinns the jK^rmnnint exislnico 

of the ej;o*K'ml nn I nninlams the ^fln\nt\ «f the nonnieml f*tnte of dlnnnas 
Iwtli III the jnsl nnd fiitnri ® The MnIiltK.\n^ih i3 uphoM tins theory. 
Aetonlin^ to lluin, thinf^s, ns tin \ np|H ir to our m n>>es, i xi^t onl} in the 
pa sent, tint is, ns Inn,; as tluv nn* paMiit liofoa* our nnd that the> 

nre \oid m the pant nnd futua, Ixcaufse tho dlnrmas do not ninnifist their 
rC8pocti\c operations txtipt in tliepasciit (t) Tho next one a'jects tho 
existence of conientininl dlnrnms i m n m tho jia sent It cxplniin that tliere 


* Jn]mii(8o llio hetlu ti t!iA 

* Jnpin«*B0 Tli« ? I* H j/n 1 t *) A 

* Jipinppf* 1 ho ? * > M( ty I M fi 
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(3) The Bharma-Ma comidereil from ihe siand point of identitj/ heiwccn 

Explanation of tlie nouvienon Mid phenomenon^'. — There is again another 
law, “one is many and 

many is one. aspect of Dharma-lolca according to which noumenon 

and phenomenon are found to he in absolute harmony with each other. A 
thorough knowledge of the principle of the ^oneness of all things’ naturally 
leads us to the idea or the law of “one is many and many is one”. In other 
words, things (phenomena) of the universe do not exist apaH fi’om their 
reality (noumenon) and vice-versa. For instance, the idea of waves in the 
ocean cannot he produced without the idea of water in it, nor can the idea 
of water be formed udthout an idea of the waves. The harmony between 
noumenon and phenomenon is so strong that it is impossible to separate the 
one from the other. Or technically speaking, noumenon is the substratum 
of phenomenon, while the latter is the attribute of the former. 

Here, Buddhism recognises the existence and identity of the two prin- 
ciples, sameness (samatd) and difference (naniltvA.). Things are many and 
yet one j they are one and yet many. I am not Thou’ and thou art not T’ j 
and yet we are all one in essence. AVhile, therefore, we have to acknowledge a 
world of particulars in which individuality predominates, 'we must not forget 
that, looking through the gates of sameness, all distinctions and contradic- 
tions vanish in a higher principle of unity. 

A J apanese poet sings : — 


Rain and hail and ice and snow. 
Neither like the other lo ! 

When they melt, however, lo ! 
See one stream of water flow ! 


(4) The Dharma-lolca considered from the stand point of identity 


The question of rela- 
tionship between one 
phenomenon and an- 
other solved. 


of one phenomenon and another^ : — come now to 
the fom’th asjject of the world or Dharma-lolca where the 
concord or harmony between all phenomena is 


found. The discussion of this subject belongs entirely to the Avatamsaka 


School. For, the Tien Tai and other schools could not go beyond the doctrine 


of the concord between noumenon (reality) and phenomenon. When the law, 


Japanese ; Ji-ri-mugc-holilai, 


- Japanese; Ji-ji-mngc-hoU.ai. 
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mtiMrM* .T« 1 n I'f tint infimti* nn 1 nlwjlnto Mmil The* One Mind 

i< *iI*o rilK^l tlie Dlnnni'V'ix-^, xxliuli, |»1ii!<»*n|>ln(n11x HHikin;;, iin|ilics 
llcnlitx. Viiixn! In tin’ nli^i »«' a'‘|**'i! of I^iddin-m, it w tin 'lUjctt nf 
!>c1ief , 1» tl Ix'n*, we nriMiiiU nmn nic*l xxith it*- |i!nk**ojdunl n-jHtt. 

TIk of link j;nit Mini In* four ak|*eit*. ( CnliiMllnnm- 

lokiw). 


(I) 7^4* //;! I r>M>t/err/ yVi t //f y *r 

j 'III* pin ti«mi fill innn* tli olij.-etno 

,;V .'r','’vr "f ’•"'’j"'- 

pMinnl^t**' tint all tiling tint I M«t nn Kjonleniid 
ili-tiint, llnjk an* j-nltj*!! to tli*' liw ‘f iiidnnii iljon nivl, llirr* f<>rv, to tint 
Ilf Imntt'nn Tli ii cunt in timeani i-jm'. nn<I inoM mi'iinlin;; to tlie 
hw of cm*iti »n, K'*!! p’i\ kj* ilh and mnrallx 'I Inn tin r\ i* a •li*tini.tii>n 
litw«>n tin* intn<Til lin^l »m and tin \*-4' * ** ^•* l«i»^»l nn, lx Mn n mill 


and ani n*lnr nninnl , an 1 < vt n dt»tinrf indnninil, in In* ihofiml njcnitx, 
|ja* to p rf'inn In- inonl a* xx«ll a- In* pln»)Cil dnlx 1 Ini*, tlure ntv 
mirkiil di-lin* If «n* Utwnn tli rtd<r on*l tin nil*'*!, the |cinnt and tlie 
tlnld, tinn and xxntnan, ot<l an*l xonii^ « t< » < t< » and i iili one inn*t |k rfnnn 
In* own r»**>|*<‘ till dntii-- Uv a m'«»‘ 4 nitim of tin- di-liin ti«*n, wo I'hill 
U* aide to o1»H r\e th" tnn* ^ n nl onl« r 


(2) 7/-r JJ^(trn/i’hl t r t i*iiffrr I /iroj ifiuif j otitf — ’ 'Iln* 

t i|i’jnjsti H ijf tl •• M« w of the at ti\il\ of the Dhinin- 

”r r^JjwIf. «hu!» n«^nl* all thin^'* in the ohjiitm' world 

a* one Tin* XiajjiiHlIn tri*t‘ ninl the Ilodht trei* arc 
oni jiH hilon^finj; t/i tin \»»;«tilde Iviiijjihnn , njrna Ihe tnv, the do^ and 
the nnn are one n>» ImIoh^iu;; to the kin;;dom of hvin;f Imii^ In tin* wax, 
wetdtiiiwtiU irnxe nt the one anil ►iinetimi}' xxlnch etmiprikt* nil tlnnp«, 
npjnrentl) dixnve Tin* nltiinate Ikih^, 1>x the wn}, i* con^idintl nlU 
jHJWtrful, nil-know injf, ninl nll-Ioxin^ , ix* n nmtttr of fact, it i* the life- 
Mjnrit, the nonniLnon Tin* idei m cx|m*Mil h) the Ihiddln-t ninxim 
"Iltax en nnd t irlh Ii ix e the nine Knirti and all is om '* 


Jnp JtlctLdi 


* J*p lit hot toi 
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for thiS; being that tliey are manifestations of the same Truth. 

This Oneness in nature is expressed by Yoka-daishi 

Sayins- of Yokadaishi. . ,, 

m these lines : — 

‘^The nature of the One is common to that of all things^ 

“In one dJiarma are included all the d/iarinas without exception. 

“The one moon is reflected universally on all waters^, 

“All the water-moons are included in the one moon, 

“The D/iarma-kd^a of TatMgaias is enveloped in our nature; 

“Oiu’ natiue is identical ivith that of Tath^gata."’^ 

These “laws of eorrelativity and oneness” are said to be true of the world 
The sixcharateristics. of Sattvas which includes not oiilj’’ the living beings 
but also the inanimate things. The Sattvas have six lands of characteristics. 
Thej'^ are : — 

(1) General characteristic or the characteristic of nnit 3 ^ 

(^) Special characteristic. 

(3) Similar characteristic or the characteristic of harmony. 

(4) Different characteristic. 

(o) Formative characteristic. 

and (6) Self-preserving characteristic. 

(1) CJiaraeterisiic of Unity means that many are in one. For 
instance, the house is made up of the union of the constituent matenals, 
e. g. walls, pillars etc. 

(2,) Special characteristic means that many things have not the 
same qualities. In the case of a house, for instance, the quality of the wall 
is different from that of the 2 hllar or of the beam. 

(3) The characteristic of harmony gives symmetry to the functions of 
the different members of uirity, e. g. the pillars, walls etc., pei-form 
their functions harmoniously in a building. 

(4-) Yet they have their different functions, 'which are called differential 
characteristics, e. g. erection, covering etc. 

(5) The, formative characteristic means a grower which is able to combine 
many conditions. As for instance, the formation of a house which dejrends 
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"one is many and tlie many is one*' is recognised, the question ^Svhat is the 
relation of many to many, or things to things” should naturally suggest 
itself. The Avatamsaka School maintains tliat all phenomena, being only 
the manifestations of the Original Reason, Reality, Noumenon or Spirit of 
Life, arc inseparably connected among themselves, and are in harmony with 
one another like the different waves of the ocean which arc only mani- 
festations of the same water. The axiom that "if A is equal to C and B 
is also equal to C, then A is equal to B”, may be applied in the present 
case. For A (one A\-avc) = C (water); B (another wavc)=C (water); 
therefore A (one n*avc) = B (another wave.) 

From the religious point of view, as Dogenzenzi says, every thing in 
the universe, be it the earth itself, or a form of vegetation, or a fence-post, 
or a piece of brick, performs the work of Buddha. Inspired by the spiritual 
influence of the Buddhas, even inanimate tilings lead us to the state of 
enlightenment. Tliis doctrine of the equality amongst things, animate and 
inanimate, is the view of the ‘fully developed MahAyanism\ 

I would like to tell you something of llic famous maxims of this school 
as related to the theory of the Dharmaloka phcimicnology, 

‘All h correlative*. As all things in tlic universe ore manifestations of 
Bxplanatfon of tlio tl»c Great Truth, Suchness or TathatA, we must 

Law of “correlatiTity 

of all.” recognise even in an insignificant blade of grass the 

light of that Truth. But all phenomena, which arc cndoived with that light, 
do not exist independent of one another. T/ieg are correlative. Wo have 
a book on the table, which again rests on the floor. Tlie contact between 
the three is due to the law of gravitation. Wo can easily separate the table 
or the hook from one another. Such an action would affect gravitation 
that connects the whole universe. The harmony in the phenomenal 
world is expressed by the maxim, "all is correlative^^. 

‘All is on^ . Herbs, birds, wheat, and men appeal* different to our 
The law of the "one. their essential nature they are the same 

ness of all. medicine,' meat and bread nourish man^s body, 

because, in their nature, they Iiave something common. This sameness can 
be distinguished throughout the objective world ; the reason, of course 
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many in One and One in manyj tins is the ‘'‘'Fully Developed 
MahA.yanistie^^ conception of Buddha-kfiya or God and the world or Doha. 


* 


-H- 


* 


THE CONCEPTION OF BUDDHA-KAYA IN THIS SCHOOL. 

Aeeofding to the Avatamsaka school, “Buddlia is truth and truth is 

Buddha^^ : there is no truth, therefore, separated from 
Truth is Buddha ^ ^ i 

and Buddha is truth. Buddha and also no Buddha apart from truth. “Truth 

is uncreated,” says St. Augustine, ‘'^it is immutable, eternal, above all things, 
it is true by itself. It makes creatures more perfect; and all spirits 
naturally endeavour to know it. Nothing but to have God can have the 
perfection of truth; therefore, truth is God.” 

This truth, according to Mah^y^na Buddhism, is the Spirit of Infinite 
Nature is preaching Life which animates all ; it vivifies all ; it manifests 
mhfgata. itself in and through all. Every flower that blooms 

by the wayside, springs up, grows, fades according to the unchangeable 
law of Truth. Every star that twinkles above our heads, shines, falls, 
decays, according to the immutable law of Truth. The universe, therefore, 
is the purple temple of Buddha, and nature is his great gospel. Thus we 
read in a siitra of the Mahay^lna text — 

“ In all beings there abideth the Dharma-kfiya ; 

With all virtues dissolved in it, it liveth in eternal calmness. 

It knoweth not birth nor death, coming nor going ; 

Not one, not two, not being, not becoming ; 

Yet present everywhere in worlds of beings; 

This is what is perceived by all Tath^gatas. 

All virtues, material and immaterial. 

Dependent on the Dharma-kfiya, are eternally pure in it. 
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musical instruments consisting of a liundred .tliousand hotis of sounds^ wlien 
played by AryaSj a sweet and enraptming sound proceeds^ in the same 
manner, a sweet and enraptming sound proceeds from those rows of 
palmtrees and strings of bells moved by the wind. And when the men 
hear that sound, reflcetion on Buddha arises in them, reflection on the 
law, reflection on the Church. With such arrays of excellences etc.^’ 

But, we may ask, where is the Buddha Coimtry situated ? Does it mean 
the heaven or the pure western land. According to this school, it means 
not only the heaven or the pure western land, but there is hardly any place 
in the universe which is not known as the Buddlia Country ; in other words 
all places in the East, West, South and North, go by the name of the 
Buddha-kshetra, because Buddha is to be foimd everywhere. 

This view is fully explained in the “MahS,-Vaipalya-Buddha- A vatamsaka- 
Sutra” which is the authoritative canon of this school. 

It is, however, not easy for the student to go through tliis voluminous 
work consisting, as it is, of sixty (old translation) or eighty (new translation) 
fasciculi. It has, therefore, been the practice to explain the Sutra itself 
Mahft,vaipulya-Buddh{lvatamsaka-Sutra so that its purport may be 
understood by all. I shall also adopt this method of explanation of the 
view of Buddha-kfiya in this school. 

Malm means “greaf%- jihilosophically speaking, it means, infinite, 
boundless, all-pervading, spreading its force everywhere. 

VaipxdycL means etymologically ^^spaciousness Spaciousness means 
^flimitless extension^^ ; it signifies again that everything is included in It.. 
That is to say, man lives and moves and has his being in it. Sun and Moon 
shine, stars glitter, birds sing, flowers blossom, and waters run in It. 

Biiddhci means ^The enlightened one,^^ and maJtd and vaipidyn are 
epithets used to describe liis (qualities and virtues. In other words. He 
(Buddha) is infinite, all-pei*vading, omnipresent and omnipotent. He is the 
Spirit of Infinite Life, He fills all the universe with himself alone, so that all 
is from Him and in Him, and therc is nothing that is outside of Him. "We 
have received, wo are roeeivung, and we will receive our life from Him. 
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Dlnrmvl»ft\n ts then, tijc life of ill WIicu we rc'ih‘?c this belief, 
niture liecomes a contiminus action of the Di\imt} in the n orld, and m 
thc8on« of men When out faith in tuin i'^ full and ^lerfcct, nc find the 
etcrnnl in the morlil, the infinite in the finite, and n c read the great 
teaching m nature Thu^incaro (aught h\ Buddha in the eanon of the 
Siikhav'tti-ajdha school n** follous — 




"And again, 0 iiintnilra, there are m tliat Bmldlia coimtrj snans, 
ciirlcus, and jHaeock^ Throe tim<s ciera night, and three timc« oicri 
dai, thoi come together and jicrform a concert, each nltcnng lus ouai 
note. And frun thorn thus nttenng procodU a sound proclaiming the 
file Mrlnes, the five ttoucr*, and the scion steps lading touanls the 
highest kuo\ile<lgc Wlicn men tlierc hear that sound, romombranco of 
Buddha, n-inombramc of (he Ban, rememhnnee of (he Church, rises in 
their mind " 


^oT HTHT ’^rTPTDW^ fBTTqf 

^ I dRdHi I TRimfq ^ TTTRh^ 

ijwqm: 

TirRgq cH^T oFTo^qT qm q 

* fT<^ ciMf 


yuRgd ii 

^^And again, O Sftriputra, i\ hen these tour of pal mticcs and strings of 
holism that Buddha Conntr} aro mo\e<l hy the uand, a su ect and enrap- 
turing sound proceeds from them Yes, O (s'lnputm, as from n heai cnlj 
•iS 
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Separated are they from all desire and anxiety, 

And free and self-acting are their responses. 

They do not negate the phenoracnality of d/iarwas, 

Nor do they affirm the world of individuals 3 
But manifesting themselves in all forms, 

They teach and convert aU sentient creatures. 

The Dharmahody is not chaugeahle. 

Neither is it unchaugeahle ; 

All Dharmas (in essence) are without change. 

But manifestations are chaugeahle. 

o -- 

The Samhodlh knoweth no bounds, 

Extending as far as the limits of the Dharma-loka itself ; 
Its depths are bottomless, and its extent limitless ; 

Words and speeches are powerless to describe it. 

Of all the ways that lead to enlightenment 
The Tathdgata. knoweth the true significance 3 
Wandering freely all over the worlds. 

Obstacles he eiicouutereth nowhere. ^ 


1 The Avatamsaka-shtra, fas. XIV, (Mr. Susswki’s “Outlines of Mahaj'ana Buddhism,” 
pp. 376— 37V). • ■ ’ 


TH! V\ VTVJISVl V *!CI!OOI ^00 

"We lurtnkc of tlic hfo of Bnddln , nml in c‘!sencc the lift of Buddha and 
that of ours arc idtnlicill} the ramc and so nro one, though nc differ from 
Him in that no arc indivndualircd spmls, while He is the Infinite Spirit 
including will ns all chc l)c«idc 

'Jcatnmsila* means "ornament ** Tins is wsctl to bring out the innumer- 
able qualitic'' and Miiues which adore Buddha as ornament® 

The followang ftw \erces contain a beautiful description of the 
Charactcnstics of Buddha which ha\c l»ocn stated nl)0\c 
In all the worlds o\er the ten quarters, 

O FonliLut creatures liting then.. 

Behold the mo«t %cntrahlL of men and goth 
^Mio«c spinltial Bliarmabod^ is imroaculato and pure 

As through the jKiwcr of one mind 

A host of thought is evolved 

So from one Dliarmaboilv of Tathilgatn, 

Arc producctl all the Buddlialtodus 

In Bodhi nothing dual there cxiste<l, 

Nor 18 an} thought of Pclf present 
The U/mrmnlMxl), undefi/cd and nondual, 

In its full splendor rnanifcstctli lUelf cvcr}n\hcrc 
I/s ultimate reality is like unto the vnstness of space , 

I/s manifested forms are like unto magic shows , 

I/s virtues excellent arc inexhaustible, 

Tins, indeed, the stiintual state of Buddhas onl} 

All tin) Buddhas of the present, post and future, 

Lacli one of them is an issiio of tho Dlinrmabod) immaculnto 
and pure , 

Kcsponding to tho needs of sentient creatures. 

They manifest themselves everywhere, assuming corporeality 
which 18 beautiful 


I hty ne\ er made the prcmcilitation. 

That they would niamftst m bucli and such forms 
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By faitli is generally meant trust — trust is something external to our self. 

When reliarion is defined as a faith, it is considered to 

The Buddhist idea of 

faith. iniply trust or belief in the existence of a Being or 

Power which has created this world and presides over it, directs its course 
and shapes its destiny. For this reason, religion has come to he identified 
with a belief in some external or extramundane object, particularly by some 
occidental scholars. But the Buddhist faith does not identify itself vdth 
this conception of religion, for it rejects the existence of a personal God, 
as He is ordinarily understood by other religionists. What, then, is the idea 
of faith entertained by Buddhism ? 

Asanga says in one of his illustrious works : — 

^ ^ ^ wm i 

ii 

•5T I 

mi ^ 11 ^ 

i.e. "As ether is all-pervading, so also is Buddha all-pervading ; as ether is 
all-pervading in the material world, so also is Buddha all-pervading in the 
world of living beings.” 

i.e. "The reflection (or image) of the moon cannot be seen in a broken 
water-vessel ; so also the reflection (or image) of Buddha cannot be seen 
in spoiled mind.” 

But the following Chinese gathA, may serve better to illustrate the 
Buddhist conception of faith than the above karikas : — 

"The Buddha-Body fills the world. 

Being immanent universally in all tilings ; 

It will make itselE manifest wherever and 

whenever conditions are matured, 

• * > 

Though it never leaves this Seat of Bodhi;” 

The Buddha-Body or in Sanskrit Buddha-kd^a is the reason, life, and 
norm of all particular existences. It is also very often termed Bliarma-kdya 

^ “Mahayana s'&tralankara”, Chap, ix, vorse 15 and 16 (Sylvain Levi’s Sanskrit Text.) 
Chinese version, Chap. x. Karika- 13 and 14, 



CHAPTER X. 


CONCLXTSION 

I have already explained, in outline, the philosophical or theoietical side 
o£ Buddhism in my previous lectuies , but Buddhism in itself is not a 
philosophical sjstem, although it is the ino=t rational and intellectual 
1‘eligion in the world It seeks to establish on a firm foundation the deepest 
instincts of our spiritual life and to formulate a doctrine which may lead 
its followers to NirvA.na, the highest aim of human existence According 
to it, the possession of a calm and resigned spirit in our every day struggle 
for existence is an important factor, and this spmt may only he attained 
hy the realisation of a religious life 

^Vo must not, honever, suppose that tlie religious life or the attainment 
„ of Dova, Allah or God can he consummated hy forsak- 

God in U8 and ix c in 

ing the world, where we are doomed to struggle for 
existence Wo must be able to find jiandise here, because God, according 
to the proclamation of the Buddha, is immanent in the universe, and not 
transcendent Or more pro^ierly speaking, ^^God in us and we in God" 
must he the fundamental doctrine upon which should rest the entire fabric 
of every religion, be it Hinduism oi Islamism, Christianity or Bitcldlusm 

Philosophy, 01 Science is necessary foi the satisfaction of our intellectual 
appetite , ait and music aie welcome foi the giatificatiou of our emotional 
desires , and ethics oi morality is indispensable for the necessities of our 
devotional existence But there must be something all pervading like ether, 
to harmoni<?e the activity of all the departments of our mind, consciously 
and unconsciously This is icligion , at least, Buddhism is able to supply 
the requuements of the piactical life of human beings What, then, is 
the entrance to Buddhism ? 

“Faith IS the entrance to the ocean of the laws of the Buddha," sajs the 
great N&g&rjuiia m his famous commentary on the Prajfiapftramit^ Sutra, 
“and knowledge is the ship on which one can sail in it 
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contemplation is the only way by which one may attain this mastery over 
oneself; an insight capable of discerning the indwelling reason of things. 
This insight is technically called Prajnd, or hvisdomh We shall now proceed 
to explain the moral precepts of Buddhism. 

"Hak-Rak-Ten; ^ a famous Chinese poet, author and statesman, who lived 
in the thirteenth century of the Christian era, once 

A story of Hak-Eak- 

Tcn. went to see an eminent Buddhist priest Avhose saintly 

life was known far and wide, and asked him if he would instruct him in 
the essentials of the Buddhist doctrine. The saint assented and recited 
the following gilthfi : — 

“Commit no wrong, but good deeds do. 

And let thy heart be pure. 

All Buddhas teach this truth, 

Which will for aye endure." - 

The poet-statesman was not at all satisfied with this simple moral 
teaching, for he expected to have something abstruse, recondite, and highly 
philosophical from the mouth of such au eminent and ^^rtuous personality. 
So said the poet “Every child of thi'ee summers is familiar with this Buddhist 
- injunction. What I wish to learn from you is the highest and most 
fundamental teaching of your faith." But the monk retorted, “Every 
child of three summers may Imow of this gathfi, but even a silvery haired 
man of eighty years old fails to put it into practice." Thereupon, it is 
said, the poet bowed reverentially and went home meditatively^.’’^ 

No doubt, the gath^ recited by the saint is the most important factor 
in Buddhist ethics, for Buddhism is, from beginning to end, a religion. 


^ Chinese : Pai Lu-Tien, 

- The Pali verse runs as follows : — 

Sahhapapassa akaranain, 

Knsalassa upasampacla j 
Sacittapariyodapanam ; etam 
Buddhana sasanam jj 

“Sermons of a Buddhist Ahhot”, (Soycn Shaku) pp. 69-70. 
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in Bndclhist p}iiIos:o])Jiv, the development of whose most eonereto concep- 
tion culminates in the Buddha, Tathdgala Vairochana, or Amitdbha. Buddha 
means '''enlf{?htencd/’ and this may be understood to correspond to “God is 
"Wisdom”. Vairochana is “cominj;^ from the sun”, and AmitAbhaj "infinite 
light” which reminds us of the Christian conception, “God is Light”. 

In the first line of the aliovc Chinese gftthA, the principle of “All is 
one” or “Unity in ^•arict3'’^ is declared j the sceoiul line expresses the 
principle of "diversity” or "variety in ; the thirtl and fourth teach 

the doctrine “All things move and work*’. Tlic«c tlircc principles constitute 
the fundamental faith of Buddhism Tlic same sentiments are manifested 
in the “Mali\yAna-mdlajllta-lirida}*n-blidmi-dhyana sdtra”*. 

**In all beings there abldcth the BharmaAdt/a) 

With nil xirlucs dissolved in it, it lix-cth in eternal calmness. 

It knowcUi not birth, nor death, coming nor going ; 

Kot one, not two ; not being, not becoming; 

Yet present cvoiywberc in worlds of beings; 

This is what is pcrccivo<l by all Tathdgata^> 

All adrtucs, material and immaterial. 

Dependent on the DharmaAdga nro eternally pure in it.” 

Bat how can wc, it may bo asked, perceive the Buddha-body or Lharnia^ 
ThoindisponKiblo tri- Lfj'a in its manifold activities and recognise it in the 

potl for tbo realisation . p , • p 

of tlio Duddhist life. divcnsty oE dosifcs, feelings, passions, instincts, motives 
and sentiments ? Jlcrc intellect cannot give us tlie necessary iiower; wo 
must liave recourse to the practice of Bhgiim and morality; for Silaov 
moral precepts, Bhgdna or contemplation and B raj Tut or wdsdom are regarded 
as the indispensable tripod for the realisation of tJje Buddhist life; he they 
IlinaganiiU, the fo’lowcrs of tho Lesser Veliicle, or MahdganhU, the 
followers of the Greater. 

Briefly speaking, to be a good Buddhist, a man must be ethical, and 
must regulate his life by moral precepts. Next, ho must be his oum master. 
He ought to be able to examine the inner state of his own life and direct his 
thoughts and desires ia order to fulfil a rational existence. Bhydna or 
‘ Nnnjio'a Cot No 055 
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' The first two, comparatively speaking, show the way of seiwing oneself, 
while the last is exclusively intended to serve others. 

Altruistic side of the 

Buddhist Bthios. We shall now learn how we shall be able to seiwe 

others. Dogen-zenji says : — 

^'There are four ways of serving others: (1) Charity; (2) Loving 
words ; (3) Beneficial deeds ; (4-) Sharing with others.” 

By Gliarity is meant ^‘‘not coveting.” Cast not a glance at the 
smallness of your gift — a verse, even a phrase extracted from the Buddha^s 
teachings, may be the planting of a seed of goodness not only in this life 
but in the next. Only let there be no thought of reward in helping 
others. Not only is the building of a bridge or the provision of a ferry 
boat a work of charity, .hut all methods of benefiting life or mankind are 
classed as such. 

(2) By Loving words we mean land speech to all sentient beings, who 
should universally be regarded with loving kindness, praise for those who 
are virtuous and pity for those who are deficient in virtue. Loving words 
gain the hearts of enemies and keep the virtuous peacefully together. Let 
us learn that Moving words’’ have the power to make the heavens revolve. 

(3) By Beneficial deeds we mean actions contrived to benefit others, 
he the recipients noble or humble — a helpless tortoise, a sick sparrow — 
without any thought of reward for such actions. The ignorant may say, 
^Others may be benefited by a man^s action, but ivhat benefit does he 
himself derive from it.^ They are wrong. Beneficial deeds benefit equally 
and impartially the giver and the recipient. 

(4) Sharing with others implies non-contradiction. The human Tatha- 
gata appeared among human beings, and shared his fate with men. There 
is this spiritual law, that ^‘^when otherness is identified, with self ness, 
selfness in turn becomes identified with otherness”. 

Refrain from doing wrong, which is against the reason of things ; do 
whatever is good, which advances the course of reason in this life : and 
help those who are backward and weary in realising enlightenment : Here 
is Buddhism in a nutshell ; it has nothing to do with prayer and 
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and IS most practical in its annonncement of wliat constitutes goodness 


The negative side of 
the Buddhist Eth cs 


It dogmatically and concretely points out what is good 
and what is evil First come the ten moral precepts. 


the fundamental abstentions from e\ il They arc — 


(1) Not to kill any living being, 

(2) Not to take anything that does not belong to oneself , 

(3) Not to look at the other sex with an unclean heart , 

(4) Not to speak falsehoo<l , 

(5) Not to calumniate , 

(G) Not to use vile language , 

(7) Not to make sensational utterances , 

(8) Not to be greed} , 

(9) Not to be out of temper, 

(10) Not to bo confused by false doctrines 


These ropiesent the negative side of Buddhist ethics, while the six 

The positive side of Of Virtues of perfection and the Eight- 

the Buddhist Ethics fold Noble Paths represent the posituc side of it 
The SIX PtramiKs or virtues of perfection aie 


(1) D&na or Cbanty , 

(2) ^ila or morality (te the obsert ation of the moial precepts 

as formulated by Buddha) , 

(3) Ksh'lnti or hurailitv , 

(4) Viija or strenuosit} , 

(5) Dhyana or contemplatiou , 

(G) Prajn4 or spiritual enlightenment 
The Eight-fold Noble Paths need not be repeated here, as I have alrea<ly 
explained them m my earlier lecture on the Sarv'lstitva\ \dm School ' 

These S 0 \ oral precepts are summed up under the following three 
general headings — 

(1) To cease from wrong doing, 

(2) To promote goodness (in oneself) , and 

(3) To enlighten the ignorant 
iO 
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worship and singing or anything of the kind Our simple everyday life of 
love and sympathy is all that is needed to be a good Buddhist There is 
nothing mysteriousj nothing super&titious, nothing supernatural 


1^ I 


the end. 
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causation wliicli indicate the S])acial relations of all 'dharmas’ mental and 
material; tlie relations between SahJidf/aliclit, and I^'nln/anda-pJialahi and 
SarvairagaJietii '^ixxdi NisZ/j/anda-p/mlai)/ indicate a temporal connection ; the 
pair of Vipdha-hdii and Vij)d,ka-plial am represents a relation of succession 
by intervals ; while the remaining one of Kdranahda and Adhipali-phalam 
comprises this as well as that of immediate succession. 

/. Kd rannhdn and Adlnpnli-plialum. 

The Kdranahdn is an auxiliary condition which does not directly make 
any disturbance in the causal nexus ; [it is something like the Colligation^ 
dealt with in J. S. Milks S 3 'stcm of Logic ;] the elfeet considered in its 
relation is called ‘Adhipaiiphaland. The scope of this cause is very vast^ 
since all ‘Sauskrita^ and C^sanshrita’ dharnum may become ‘Kdranalidiid. 
This cause is of two classes : '^positive” or “forcefuk’ and "negative” or 
"forceless ; ” by the former is meant a condition that lends a positive, 
though indirect, inliueuce for the becoming of the dharma, while the latter 
is a circumstance which, by the absence of a dharma, does not affect the 
becoming of the effect. ' To take an illustration, the mount Himalaya seems 
to be of no interest to us for the general occurrences of the world ; but its 
existence or non-existence brings about a great change in the climatic condi- 
tion of the world, and thereby exerts some indirect influence on our life. 
Mount Himalaya is here a positive 7/ r/Z/cZ// for us, and the change in 
our life is an Ad,lnpati-plialam in relation to that. Again, in the case of 
a running ship, the absence of a sunken rock in her course is a hiegativc^ 
Kdranahekb ; for, by its very absence, it does not create any disturbance 
for the safe voyage which is the ‘AdJnpali-pJiulam.^ 

II. HahabJiillidii and Purns/ial'dra-pitalam : 

M hen two dharmas exist simultaneously as the cause and the effect 
in their sjjacial relation, that which j)lays the part of the cause is called 
^SahabJdJiehd, while the other is named the Parmha-ldra-phalam. The 
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Tin: SIX KINDS OK CAUSi:S AND TIID KIVL 
KINDS OP DFKDCTS 

Thu law of (.ausatjyii iii tlu* Sar\jlstlnt\a\Ada amis at evplaiinog the 
relation buh\ con all *dharmas/ mental or matcnal. This law has to shon 
the causal relation of the Mharnms^, not onl} m (temporal) succes- 
sion, hut also m their (spacial) conc*onntanec , so its scojiu is vei\ ^ast. The 
cause, in the Buddhist sense, dots not mean a motive powei efiieient to 
produce something ab'^olutcly new, Imt it is aluajs co-a*lati\e to the effect. 
One cannot bo cxplainctl nithout the other and itce ier%a — they being the 
different states of each other ; so tliat if we take uj) some cause (a mental 
or material ilharma) into our tonsideration, the notion of the effect also 
must be implicHl therewith. There me, according to this new, kxmh 0/ 
caiws and Jke litidtt o/cjfeds. Their relation is reiiiescnted ns follows — 




(Kiiraijia tictu ) 

( Vdhip'xti phaliint ) 



(SuliabliA lictu ) 

N 

V 

. ^ 

(Purnshakura 2>luiluiti ^ 



(babhSgn lietii ) 

y,)'^ (Ifisb}an(lu plialani ) 

wigsitg 

'n Prag 

(Samprayukta hetii.) 

(Vipaka plmlam ) 


''n. 

S 

(Siirvalra^flietii ) 




(Vipilka liotu ) 

(Visamyoga plmlam ) 


Of the above lelatious, those between Sa/taiAif/ieli/ oxid Pini/t/fakxnii- 
idialavt and SampraynklahilH and Pvtttshaktiia-jdialam, are the laws of 
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{e) Their respective substance (/IJ/arma) must be one and not more 
than one. 

The harmonious operation of the mind and ‘mental properties that satisfy 
these conditions perfectly well^ is called the SciiiipYciyulvtciheiu, and the 
perception that is presented as the result of this harmonious action is the 
PunislicvMra-pJMlam. A troop is formed uuth different kinds of forces, 
viz : infantry, artillery, engineers, transport soldiers, etc ; all these are under 
the control of the same order : they associate with one another in their 
advance or retreat , the}'’ work with the same object in view ; they eat the 
same food ; and there is a certain limit in their respective number. With this 
order, they can attack and fight their enem 3 ^ The harmonious action of the 
different kinds of soldiers may be eompared to the ^ Sawprnyiildalietni , and 
their victory to ^ Puru&liahdra-iilialam \ 

V. SarvatragaJietu and Msliyanda-phalaon. 

This is the law of causation that explains the relation between different 
kinds of ‘klesas\ The ^hlesas’, as herebefore shown, are man}'' in 
number ; the fundamental ones are the following ten : — 

(1) Lobha ... ... Greed. 

(2-) Dvesha ... ... Hatred. 

(3) Moha ... ... Ignoranee or folly. 

(4) Mdna ... ... Self-conceit. 

(5) Vicikits^ ... ... Doubt. . 

(6) Kayadrishti ... ... Belief that the physieal body is Ego. 

(7) Anugrahadrishti •... Learning about Eternalism or Nihilism 

of soul. 

(8) MithtyMrishi . . . Erroneous view of the law of causation. 

(9) DrishLpar^marsha ... Adhering to one’s own erroneous view. 

(10) ^ilavrataparflmar.sha ... Attachment to extreme mortification or 

superstitious rites as means to the 
realisation of Nirvana. 

These ten 'Mesas’ are the hindrances for the real observation of the 
^ Pvlkiasnfyo') and seven of these— with the exception of KdijadrisMi, 
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term P//nrr-?/7/ar<j means 'working of a man*; liore the term ''Purmhalara- 
phnlam** js taken in analogy to the working of a man that brings about 
the cITeot Pimultaneou^ly natli it. 

HI. SoUHignhftn ami Xhh^amla-phalam, 

This refers to the law of causation which is to be aiiplicd for explaining 
the tcmjvfral relation of all *tIharma^* which arc of the same kind or onler. 
The two terms ^SaUiofjn* and *Nhhyamla' go to imply that the cause and 
the cToct are of the same class or onlor. To take an illustration, the Iniman 
body, in spile of its change from day to day, and even from moment to 
moment, which it must undergo owing to the changes in the physical 
condition of the world, seems to remain the same ; we do not perceive that 
there is a dilTerenec l)ctwecn our body of the morning and that of the 
evening. This is so because our body changes keeping its physical states 
all along in the same class or onler. The changes are very minute and 
arc of kinsfolk relation with one another ; so that we, l)y onlinary under- 
standing, arc not conscious of them. Thus the relation of all things that 
arc never at rest, but arc in a slate of contiminns change, is to bo 
explained by this law of causation, namely and Xt*/iya>i(In- 

phalam. To speak in Buddhist technical terms, mind, mental projxirtios 
and matter at a certain moment, are *Sttbhagah(‘tH%\ while those at the 
sub«e<pient moment arc the Xiahyamla phalam^. 

ir, SavipraptUahclH ami Pnrushaldra-pltnfani. 

This is the law' of causation that explains the relation betw’cen mental 
operations only at a given moment. The term ' Sampra^ulfa* t\\ci 

sense of harmony ; here it moans a harmonious state of the mental proper- 
ties tending to operate for a common object; there arc five conditions for 
this state of harmony : — 

{a) The mental operations should depend on the same Ttidnya. 

(i) They should perceive the same object. 

(c) They should arise simultaneously. 

(d) They should adopt the same process. 
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purest knowledge. The term ‘ Vhaivyoga^ signifies freedom from hondage'. 
Here, it must be borne in mind that ‘ Nirvctna % or in the Sarvastitvav^diifi s 
technology, ‘Fratisamlcltyd-nifoclha,^ is an eternal and independent existence, 
and is not produced by any cause. It is like Brahmabood, in Sankara 
Vedantin^s conception, that is only a recovery and no acquisition — an 
attainment of a state that is already there in its pure and eternal existence, 
though under the bondage of illusion. 

So much with regard to the law of causation in accordance with the 
doctrine of the Sarvastitvavadins. Let us now take a different sort of 
classification of Causes in the Buddhistic philosophy. These are what 
are known as the four conditions or ‘ Chatushpratyayas viz : 


(1) Adhipatipratyaya 
(2-) Alambanapratyaya 

(3) Samanantarapratyaya . . . 

(4) Hetupratyaya 


Additional cause. 

Objective cause of mental process. 
Immediate cause. 

Direct cause. 


Of these four conditions, Retupnityayu corresponds to five of tire above- 
mentioned six causes, namely, SaJtnbJtuJietn, SamjoraynJctaJieUi,, Sahhagaliein, 
Scirvntrngahetw and V ipdhalietu while the other three are the same as the 
Kdravahetn, both positive and negative, as explained above. AdliigmUprai- 
yaya or additional cause is a cause which is invariably antecedent to the effect 
(and is not otherwise constituted). Alamhanapratycvya is an object of 
perception but for which no operation of the mind is possible. This object 
is an invariable condition of the mental process, though it is not the direct 
cause of it ; hence it is taken up as a cause in the Buddhist epistemology. 
Samanantnmjv'afyaya or immediate cause ex^rlains the relation between the 
state of mind and mental functions at a certain moment and that at a 
subsequent one. Psychologically speaking, our consciousness is a continuous 
stream flowing like the water of a river ; when we consider a certain flow 
of consciousness as the cause of one of those in the subsequent moment, we 
call the former the Sammiantnrapraiyaya or immediate cause. Ti/e Snwanan- 
iarapratyaijd and the Almnhana corresirond exclusively to the positive 
^Kdranahetu'’ ; while corresponds to both the'/C«r«7^ff- 
Z/cZ?/.'? positive and negative. Let us draw a diagram to indicate, a little 
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^lntJrl^a and Sifttvr/tfapira/uarf/m — arc oljsticlcs for the rci! 

o1)«cr\ation of Siuiii Ijnen ont of the nbovc-mcntionctl 

Fovtloon //r-'jt art \tr\ jwwcrfiii Ihe} are the fi\c kinds of 
intcllictinl i/riiaf whitli are obstacles to rj'a, two kinds of the 
Fame that M’xnt] Siiiuthifa^tfyff, two kinds of )fd/tai or ipnonncc 

that arc al*«o hindrances for J)i hlha and Sunulai/axitt^a and the two 
‘J irtht* m' or donhts winch n !‘'0 nn> obstacles for the same two Sxfyait Thej 
arc not onl\ the hindniicts for the real obFcnation of the fnvl two tniths, 
but thc\ ma\ nbo Ik. the caiKe** of the other mmeU, the intellectual 

mid emotional Vor this reason the j an c*allcd * Sffrr»7frT^(i//rt«*, and 

the ixMiU winch th(\ produce is * \M^f »« hpl xfmd 

1! I iprilahctn omt I ifHiL i-phalan 

This law of c-ansatton txjdains the relation hetween onr Kannas, jjood or 
cnl, and their fnnls It is the ‘Aims* from w huh we suffer pain or 
enjov pleasure The term !•* lun umsI to impl) on!) that the 

mwlc of the < frcct is nlwa\ s diffi rent from that of its cause , that is to sm , 
our conduct or Acr/oisnia b} intnre fjood or i \il, while their effects are 
pleasant or painful, and so are, m tbi>- sense, diffinnt Our immonl 
conduct intnuluccK us into the doninins of pain, namcl), the hell, the world 
of the dcMls and that of the animaK, and the moral conduct leads to the 
pleasant worlds of the human lKin,rs and of the Rods Such a moral or 
immoral conduct is called / ij tl thrlu, and the jileasnnt or painful condition, 
as the effect, IS the *7 tp d i-p/uhnd 11> this law of causation is cxelusieo- 
U exphincd i relation of Muec'-sion of the cause and effect 11} this the 
*Anr/m' in this life will reetiM its retnlmtion 111 the next lift, nr in one 
more remole 'I he theor} of trafi'mi^'nlinn and that of the twebe 
‘uiihtnas’ in the llnddhist jihilosoj»li\, has refeniuc chielU to this law 
/// I iKiitfOjt-j/n/nt 

llus effett elocs not come out ebieetl} from an} of the six causes men- 
tioned above It is, on the other haiul, the same as the etcmnl state of 
‘Nmdna' attauiahlo b} pure and undefdtl knowledge The eternal state of 
*Kindna’ lies, for a time, bound up, as it wcie, by the i-opo of passions and 
covered with the clouds of delusion This bomlafjo is to bo "ot rid of bv 
10 
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more clearly, the relation of thosixeaus;**, four conditions and the five effects 
hitherto dealt ^\ith:— - 
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